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EDITORIAL 


THE NEXT 
FIFTY YEARS 


A HALF CENTURY FOR GREAT DECISIONS 


The halfway mark of this century is obviously a time 
for solemn appraisal of the heritage left to the American 
people by the veterinary profession in the last 50 years; and 
also the right moment to make great decisions for the com 
ing half of the troubled period 


There's but to contemplate what agricultural America would 
now be had the decision to banish or subdue the livestock 
plagues never been made and executed on the basis of 
universal collaboration of proficient veterinarians under 
competent command 


BUT, NOWHERE THROUGH THE EVENT- 

FUL FIFTY YEARS WAS THERE GREATER 

NEED OF MAKING GREAT DECISIONS 

AND QUASHING SUBSERVICE PRO- 
GRAMS OF DISEASE CON- 
TROL THAN AT THE PRES- 
ENT TIME. 
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Norden 
Sulfatose Bolettes 


Sulfatose Bolettes, smaller than Bolets, are well stood to calf, swine, and sheep 
medication for treating conditions indicative of sulfa apy. 


Each Bolette contains 2.0 grams Sulfamerazine and 2.0 grams Sulfathiazole. Ex- 
cellent follow-up therapy. 


Packaged in jars of 50. 


Sulfatose (lmaproved) 


Patent Pending 


Non-precipitating, practically neutral {pX! 7.0-7.5) Sulfatose (im combines 
7.5%, Sod. Sulfamerazine, 7.5°/, Sod. Sultathiazole and dextrose for all conditions 
where sulfonamide therapy is indicated. Use parenteral administration methods. 


Packaged in 250 cc. and 500 cc. 
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Stability 


Brucella Abortus Vaccine 


Desiccated 


This is the first freeze-dried Strain 19 vaccine 
distributed exclusively through graduate veterinarians, 


Easy to Use: Add the diluent—restoration is instantaneous. 


HOW SUPPLIED: 

Packages of 5 individual dose vials, 
with 5 vials of diluent (6 ec.). 
Multiple-dose vial, with diluent. 
Sufficient for 5 doses of 3 ce. each. 


PouxM OORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES INC., INDIAMAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
Within this organization originated the policy of Sales to Graduate Veterinarians, Only 
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he heart of 
balanced feeding... 


A food such as Gaines Meal is no mere filler . 
but a product carefully and scientifically 
formulated to provide adequate amounts of 
every food element known to be needed by 

a normal dog . . . plus an overage of vitamins 
and key minerals sufficient to offset the nutritive 
deficiencies of meat and other foods 

commonly added for increased palatability. 


So make full use of the nutritional balance Gaines is 
designed to provide . . . and of the practical 
advantages offered by meal . . . look to Gaines Meal 
as the heart of normal, balanced feeding. 


Copyright 1948 by General Foods Corp 
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This based on the casms where the outcome known 
* Supplied by E.R. Squibb & Sens, New York City 


hy 
rae 
NEWYORK 
SQU 
Recevered | Recovered | Recovered 
Folletein' 10,000 1.U. 2 23 3 0 | 85.1% 
phwitary 19 7 2 | mam | soon 
Mare Serum 3000 R.U. 14 429% | 382% 
| | 


In an encouragingly high percentage of cows, nymphomania (frequent or 
constant heat), or failure to come into estrus, due to cystic ovaries, responds 
‘to hormonal therapy with FOLLUTEIN* SQUIBB. 


Morbid sexual desire in cows, preeminently caused by ovarian cysts which 
fail to rupture in the normal manner, tends to recur when cysts are ruptured 
mechanically. When one 10,000 unit intramuscular injection of Follutein 
Squibb is given, the majority of cows treated show a marked reduction in 
the size of ovaries—a normal estrus cycle is established in non-breeders. 
Cows usually become quiet in 24-48 hours after treatment. 


The results of treatments with Squibb Follutein and two other products— 
dried sheep pituitary extract and pregnant mare serum—are shown in the 
box on the opposite page. 

In reference to these treatments, an Annual Report! of the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell has this to say: 

“All three products have value and have been employed in cystic ovaries in 
cattle but chorionic gonadotropin (Follutein) in our short uncontrolled 
experiments has been exceptionally useful, provided no serious pathology 
existed other than cystic ovaries.” 

Follutein Squibb is a sterile preparation of chorionic gonadotropin, the 
anterior pituitary-like sex hormone isolated from the urine of pregnant 
women. The dose is 10,000 units. Inject deep into a muscle. Follutein is 
supplied in 10,000 unit (one dose) packages, with diluent. 


Reprints on hormonal therapy are available upon request. E. R. SQUIBB 
& SONS, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Trademark 1946-47, Number 27A, pages 113-114 
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Veterinary Medical Activities 


# The Executive Board has selected August 21 to 24 as the dates for the 1950 
AVMA Convention in Miami Beach. Mark these dates on your new calendar and 
plan to attend. The convention program will review advancements being made in 
veterinary medicine. 

* * * 
@ President-Elect W. M. Coffee, attending the Kentucky Short Course for gradu- 
ate veterinarians sponsored by the Animal Pathology Department, Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, on Dec. 7 to 8, 1949, showed motion pictures of his 
clinic and talked about AVMA 

* 
@ The Research Council met in Chicago on Nov. 27, 1949, for an all-day session 
to discuss the general status of veterinary medical research, the AVMA research 
fellowships, and the need for building up the Research Fund in view of current 
fellowship commitments. Plans for, and a program of, rebuilding and enlarging 
the Research Fund are being developed by the Kesearch Fund Finance Committee 
appointed by President Zepp. 

* * * 
* The Executive Board voted to have the Convention program committee plan 
for, and the editorial staff prepare, a book which will include the complete pro- 
ceedings of the Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting in Miami Beach. This book will 
contain the deliberations of the House of Representatives, the actions of the gen- 
eral sessions, and the scientific papers presented, together with the discussions 
which followed. 

* * * 
* The program committee for the Miami Beach convention is Well on the way to 
outlining its objectives. It is not too late, however, to inform the committee of 
projects which should be reported, nor to offer'to present a report of such a proj- 
ect. 

* * * 
# Delivery of JOURNALS is always a problem. Every month, a number of copies 
are returned to us because of change of address. This means that a number of 
members failed to receive the JOURNAL, and it also means extra postage to bring 
them back to us and eventually to send them to the correct address. The United 
States Post Office suggests that changes of address be filed promptly with the 
postmaster and with us. 

* * * 
@ The Council on Education met in Chicago, Nov. 27, 1949, to discuss the status 
of the schools of veterinary medicine, the revision of the minimum essentials of an 
acceptable school, the method and rate of inspection of the several schools, and 
other problems within the scope of its work. They devoted the full day to this 
meeting. 

* * * 
# The Executive Board has authorized the Convention program committee to 
activate a plan for recognizing persons and schools presenting scientific exhibits 
at AVMA Conventions, which will be put into effect at the Miami Beach meeting. 
Recognition will be in the form of awards based upon excellence of presentation, 
but the precise basis for, and type of, award has not yet been determined. An 
official announcement will be made later. 


* * 
#@ The panels depicting the work done by veterinarians were on display at the 
National Farm Show in Chicago, Nov. 28 to Dec. 3, 1949; and at the meeting of 
workers in the West Virginia Department of Agriculture, at Charleston, Dec. 13 
to 16, 1949. 

* * * 
@ Director of Public Relations C. D. Van Houweling represented the AVMA and 
discussed its activities with members of the Southern Illinois Veterinary Medical 
Association when they met at Centralia on Dec. 7, 1949. 
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two outstanding spray powders 
tubes 


a 


guithane 


spray powder contains correct propor- 
tions of sulfanilamide, sulfathiazole, ure- 
thane and acid boric. Widely used and 
recommended for cankerous ear condi- 
tions, pink eye, and as a topical wound 
dressing. 

In the lar \4 oz. size, 

package of 12 tubes, $2.40 

In 1 oz. size, package of 12 

tubes, $3.75 


These are the popular bi b 
plastic tubes that puff out | S 0 
the powder when you 
squeeze them. Extremely spray powder contains bismuth subgal- 
convenient and economi- late, thymol iodide, acid boric, lycopo- 
cal. Supplied with dispens- dium, wey acetanilide (50 grs. p ae oz.) 
ing label. 


and talcum. A valuable surgical dressing 
in supperating conditions where a dry- 

ing agent is indicated, and for cankerous 
ear conditions. 


In the popular 4 oz. size, 
package of 12 tubes, $2.80 


In 1 oz. size, package of 12 
tubes, $4.50 


as trustworthy 
as time itself 


210-205 SIREET; View 
West Coast Distributor: H. C. BURNS CO., INC. Oakland, Calif. 
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STREPTOMYCIN CALCIUM CHLORIDE COMPLEX 
and CRYSTALLINE PENICILLIN G SODIUM 


Both of these important products are available to mem- 


bers of the veterinary profession from their usual, source 


of supply, under a veterinary label, as illustrated. 


The high degree of purity of both Streptomycin Merck 


(Caleium Chloride Complex) Veterinary and of Crys- 
talline Penicillin G Sodium Merck Veterinary ensures 


full therapeutic potency with a minimum of toxicity. 


A package insert giving the indications, dosage, pre- 
cautions, and methods of administration accompanies 


each vial. 
WHEN YOU ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS — SPECIFY MERCK 


MERCK & CO., Inc., RAHWAY, N. J. 
Chemists 
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WANT TOP 
CONDITIONING? 


You can get the bright eyes, the solid bone 
structure, the glossy coat, and jaunty 
carriage only when you fully satisfy a 
dog’s nutritional needs. 


Who knows what they are? 


There is only one way in which they can 
be determined. The method is——experi- 
mental feeding. At Larro Research Ken- 
nels we've been doing that kind of feeding 
for 18 years. From the thousands of dogs 
used, our Research men have discovered 
the vital facts about canine nutritional 
requirements, and 

about the nutrients it 

takes to meet them. 


From these extensive 
feeding tests, we have 
formulated a full 
nutrient balance for 
Larro Dog Food. It is 
+) effective that a dog 


actually needs no other food to maintain 
a high degree of well-being. Larro Dog 
Food is all you need fof any breed. 
Yet Larro Dog Food is formulated so that 
table scraps, meat scraps, meat, gravies 
and vegetables do not throw the diet 
seriously off balance. 


If you want a scientifically prepared dog 
food; if you want a food that has passed 
sound nutritional tests; if you want top 
conditioning, try Larro Dog Food. Veter- 
inarians, kennelmen and owners of cham- 

pions praise results. Buy from 

your nearest Larro feed dealer 


CUBES OR MEAL 


Address Dept. 61 « DETROIT 2 « SAN FRANCISCO 6 « CHICAGO 4 
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It Says So On The 


Fortified With 
Vitamins and Minerals, Too! 


“When you recommend KEN-L-RATION, you are 
sure it is a dog food that gives sound nutrition. As 
it says on the label, every can contains lean, red 
meat—choice cuts of U. $. Government Inspected 
horse meat. This famous food also contains all 
vitamins, minerals and other elements known to be 
essential for dogs. Extensive kennel tests and the 
experience of many leading veterinarians prove that 
dogs of all breeds thrive on KEN-L-RATION. You 
can recommend it with confidence to dog owners. 


KEN-L-RATION 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Ken-L-Products Division 
Chicago, Illinois 
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-Print * 
STATIONERY 

The stationery that costs 

only a trifle more than the 

plain printed but which 

only experts can tell from 
the genuine engraved. 


© SUPERIOR QUALITY 
© CORRECT STYLES 
© PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY 


ILLUSTRATED: Letterheads, 
and envelopes, 


to mitch. Both 
*Excel-Printed”’. Our regular 
price: $10.90 for 1000 of each, 


delivered FREE snywhere in 
the U.S.A. 


WITH 22 YEARS OF REPUTATION 


Samples 
aud 


Samples of “Excel-Print” 
and plain print stationery 
and copy of BIG cata- 
logue illustrating, describ- 
ing, and pricing ALL 
items used in doctors’ 
offices are yours on re- 
quest. No obligation. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


202 THLARY ST... 


star MISTACOUNT PRODUCTS 
PRINTIN RECORDS FILES & SUPPLIES 


“Excel-Print” stationery is made onl us. It 
is a superlative product that combines Yaa 
rocess with fine papers to create stationery that 
is in keeping with the dignity of your profession. 
You must see and inspect it to appreciate its true 
quality and consequent — And when 
you now pay, or 
with what others are charging, you positively 
will not believe them to be true. Twenty-two 
years of organizational know-how, the finest of 
modern equipment and a volume that services 
more than 70,000 doctors, insures these statements. 
Let us give you all the facts. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
202-208 Tillary St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 8-1-0 


Please send me samples of stationery and 
copy of your BIG General Catalogue. 


Dr. 
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the farmer... 


“Your clients are above the average if they 
ose less than one third of the pigs their 
‘sows farrow. According to the U.S.D.A., 
‘only 56 of every 100 pigs farrowed live to 
“go to market. 


Many losses are due to disease, but even 
more pigs are lost because of faulty nutri- 
tion and management. 


Your fine work has lowered losses from 


RALSTON 


Let’s Work Together 
to Save These Three... 


disease. In the field of nutrition, 7000 Purina 
Dealers are making a major contribution 
through supplying high-quality Purina 
Chows to balance the farmers’ grains. 

In your community the Purina Dealer 
stands ready to back up your efforts— 
not only by recommending adequate feed- 
ing but also promoting better manage- 
ment programs. 


PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 
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In the minds of skilled graduate veterinarians throughout the country, 
the name National Laboratories Corporation stands for honesty and trust... 
developed through The years of supplying leading veterinarians with es- 
sential medication to keep thE nation’s herds growing healthier, better, by 
protecting them from disease, by emerGency care in time. 

The name National Laboratories denotes tRustweorhy products .... 
compounded of pure drugs thoroughly tested by our chemI sts . . . and stands 


for service to you, the nation’s outstanding veterinarians The quick 


delivery of quality products, whenever needed, to any part of the counter Y. 


Look for the name NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. . . . on pharma- 
ceuticals and biologicals. You can depend on the integrity of the National 
name. It is your guarantee of dependability and quality, backed by continuous 
research. 


RADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIV 


SERVING G 


NATIONAL L LABORATORIES | 
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Get ONE or All THREE 


of the 


AVMA “EMBLEM TRIO” 


(For Members Only) 


plate or license-plate holder. Solid metal. Weather ¢72_.99 


AUTOMOBILE EMBLEM — Attaches to the license 
| I @ resistant. See picture below. 


gold, and white on sterling silver. Same design as 
auto emblem. 


32 LAPEL EMBLEM — Brilliantly designed in deep red, 


DECAL, FOR CAR WINDOW — Enamel-finish paper 
3 insignia that transfers to car window in a jiffy, Same 9°25 
@ = design as auto emblem. 


Use This Coupon To Order Yours 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSN. 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, lil. 

Cash 


Enclosed is $ in (| Check for 
Money Order 
How Many 
Automobile Emblem @ $2.00 
Lapel Emblem @ 0.60 
Decal @ 0.25 


NAME (Please Print) 


Automobile emblem pictured 
STREET ADDRESS OR BOX NO. 


Designed in color combination 
of deep red, gold, and white. 
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when theyre troubled by cough 


Ortnoxicot,* the new and palat- 
able cough syrup, is particularly 
well-suited to use in small animal 
practice. Its four-fold action allevi- 
ates cough associated with mixed 
infections, distemper, tracheitis, 
bronchitis and bronchial asthma. 


OrTHOXICOL has decongestive, 
broncho-dilator, antispasmodic and 
sedative properties combined for 
maximum therapeutic relief from 
the distress of cough. 


Ortuoxico., a cherry-flavored sy- 
rup, supplies in each fluid ounce: 
Dihydrocodeinone Bitartrate 1/6 
gr., Orthoxine* Hydrochloride 114 
grs.. Hyoscyamine Hydrobromide 
1/100 gr., and Sodium Citrate 30 
grs. Average dosage for small ani- 
mals: 4 to 2 teaspoonfuls. 


Additional information on Orthoxi- 
col and other Upjohn preparations 


for veterinary practice may be ob- 
"ey. tained on request. 
E| Department of Veterinary Medicine 


*Trademarks 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICACO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + KALAMAZOO «+ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK + PORTLAND «+ SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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ORDER FROM YOUR 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
or Write 
for Complete 
Information 


Greater Convenience for Operating or Examination; 
Precision-Engineered for Lasting Service 


Professional's new and finer Veterinarian’s 
Table has outstanding features that assure greater 
convenience, sanitation and durability. It's 
made of the finest materials—with choice of 
porcelain enamel or stainless steel top. Extra 
flexibility and advantages recommend it as 
standard equipment for small animal hospitals 
and private establishments. 


Revolving, tilting top adjusts to most con- 
venient working level. Hydraulic raising and 
lowering mechanism has 12” movement... . 
Operated by foor pedal, it leaves hands free at 
all times. Scratch proof steel top is supported 
by heavy cast-iron spider web for added strength 
and rigidity. Heavy cast-iron base is finished in 
white porcelain enamel. 


Check These Extra Features 


Extra large working surface— 22’. 


Sides of top equipped with tie rods and adjustable 
ties. Secure, quick and easy fastening of animal 
assured. Rods made of spring steel, chrome plated; 
adjustable ties of aluminum, highly polished. 


Top is free of sharp edges or obstructions. Possible 
injury to animals is positively eliminated. 


All advantages of the split or vertical top arrange- 
ment are combined with flat surface top. 


Special design permits operation with minimum 
strain on animal's stomach muscles while spaying. 


Acid-resisting tops are sanitary and easy to clean. 


$223.50 
263.50 


Standard model 
(porcelain enamel top) . 
DeLuxe model 
(stainless steel top) . . 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


333 SOUTH PEORIA * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Recommended and Sold by leading Jobbers 


SEE YOUR JOBBER 
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All dogs go for Kasco. Whether they are field dogs, show dogs or just 
plain pets, Kasco gives ‘em all the nourishment they can use. Feed your 
dog Kasco Complete Dog Ration and water. It’s all be needs — and you 
will find it economical and convenient. 


Mail the coupon below for a generous free sample. 


Kasco Mills, Inc. Dept. J ¥-! 
Toledo 4, Ohio (or) Waverly, N. Y. 


Please send me a generous free sample of Kasco 
Dog Ration. 
(This Free offer limited to U. §. East of Rockies Only) 
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This fast-acting 


anesthetic 


puts patients 

On Their Feet 
Within 

An Hour 


For operative procedures of short duration on small animals, 
intravenous anesthesia with Pentothal Sodium offers im- 
portant advantages. Induction is prompt, the anesthesia 
is of 10 to 20 minute duration, the animal recovers promptly 
and is ambulatory in one-half to one hour. These advan- 
tages make Pentothal Sodium anesthesia ideal for X-ray 
work, fracture reduction, minor surgery, dressing wounds 
and examinations. Controlled anesthesia for longer than 
20 minutes may be maintained by repeated small injections 
at intervals as desired. 

The average dose of Pentothal Sodium for small animals 
varies from 1 10 to 1/5 gr. per pound. Two ec. of water 
for injection should be added to each grain. Pentothal 
Sodium is available in powder form in sealed ampoules of 
3 grs., 5 grs., 742 grs. and 15 grs. Water for preparing 
solutions is available in 10-ce., 20-ce. and 50-ce. ampoules. 
For more information, write to the Veterinary Division, 
Laporatortes, Norta Cuicaco, 


Pentothal Sodium 


(Sterile Thiopenta!l Sodium, Abbott) 


FOR 


INTRAVENOUS USE 
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Intestinal Roundworm 
Control in Dogs 


Recently acquired knowledge on the 
control and elimination of intestinal 
roundworms in dogs is contained in 
a recent bulletin issued by Friskies 
Research Kennels. Write today, if 
you'd like a copy. 

Meanwhile, remember it is easier 
to prevent intestinal roundworm in 
the first place. Here are three steps 
to follow in protecting puppies from 
infestation: 


1. Clip the belly of the bitch ten days 
prior to whelping. 


2. Then thoroughly wash her. 
3. Cenfine her, and her pups, in a clean 
environment until puppies are weaned. 


Debilitated puppies, suffering from 
malnutrition, are most susceptible 
to ascarid infestation. Experiments 
with chickens at the University of 
Ohio showed that a low vitamin A 
or vitamin D intake increases the 
susceptibility of chicks to ascarids. 
These experiments also showed that 
pullets at 3 months were relatively 
resistant, and at 6 months were 


Authoritative information on the 
scientific care and feeding of 
dogs. Published by Albers Milling 
Company (a division of Carnation Company) 
under the supervision of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., Director of Research. 


No. I 


quite generally resistant to infesta- 
tion, unless debilitated from other 
diseases or nutritional! deficiency. 

The younger the puppy, the more 
susceptible he is to roundworm. It 
appears that there is also a distinct 
age resistance to ascarids in dogs. 
Consequently, one can assume from 
experience that once dogs become 
mature they are quite resistant to 
infestation — but may become fairly 
susceptible if debilitated by disease 
or nutritional deficiency. So feed 
Friskies for complete nutrition—the 
kind of nourishment that builds re- 
sistance to disease! 


Friskies Research Kennels—Located at 
the famous Carnation Farms near 
Seattle, Washington 


During the past 17 years of continu- 
ous research, Friskies experts have 
undoubtedly encountered almost 
every problem of dog breeding, feed- 
ing and care. If you have a special 
problem, they will be glad to give 
you the benefit of their experience. 
Just write to the Friskies Research 
Kennels, Carnation, Washington. 
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DEPENDABLE, 
NON-GRIPING 


FOR ALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS” 


Effective 


Stable 
UNIFORM CHEMICAL Non-griping 
COMPOUND, Well tolerated 
'sTtTiZin 
IS RECOMMENDED 
BECAUSE ITIS... | Tasteless 
Economical 


Easy to administer 


Supplied in bottles of 1 pound and five pounds of powder 
and in % oz. boluses, boxes of 24. 


Literature supplied on request 


__ 
WINTHROP STEARNS 
\ 


ISTIZIN, tredemort reg. 

U. S. Pat. Of & Coneda, 

Brond of OANTHRON (Dihydrony - 
enthrequinone) — with charcoo!l 
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BALAMAC 


is the principle of BALanced AMino ACids 
as attained in IDEAL dog food 


THREONINE... wy 
LYSINE STIDINE 
ARGININe 
ycine . METHION 


All ten of the above named essential AMINO ACIDS, each 
in a balanced relationship to the others, form Wilson's ; 
exclusive principle of BALanced AMino ACids 


that of any one of a number of disease 
entities. 

Food accessory factors (eg. Vitamins) 
while essential, cannot replace the amine 
acid balance attained by our BALAMAC 
principle, although a balanced relation- 
ship between the two is important. 


* Every structureof the dog's body requires 
balanced amino acids, which we attain with 
the BALAMAC principle. (BALanced 
AMino ACids.) 

Lack of this balance results in poor 
growth and lowered resistance to diseases 
whose symptomatology may resemble 


The famous ‘'7-Course Meal” 
Feeds the dog in 7 ways 


Processed according to Wilson's exclusive BAL AMAC 
principle of BALanced AMino ACids 


] Meat By-Products — 
Animal protein for 
muscles and growth. 


Bone — Calcium and 
phosphorus for bones 
and teeth. 


3 Wheat and Barley — 
Cearbohydrates for en- 
ergy. 


Wheat Germ — Thiomine, 

vitamin E and vege- 
table protein for vitality and 
nerves. 


Cerrots — Minerals,caro- 
tene and roughage for 
clear eyes and glossy coot. 


Cod Liver Oil — Vito- 
mins A and D for health 
and healing. 


Ss Grits — Ve 
and tendons. EXTRACTED 


LIVER 


Copyright Wilson & Co. Inc., 1948 
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As Others See Us 


Following is a résumé of the symposium, “As Othere See Us, 
Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Amencan 
Veterinary Medical Association in Detroit, July 11-14, 1949. 
moderator; 
Messrs. S. R. Guard, Louisville, Ky.; 
C. G. Teeter, Royal Oak, Mich.; and Victor Beal, Stanton, 


Tuesday evening General Session of the 


Mr. J. G. Hays, East Lansing, Mich., 
Rochester, Mich.; 
Mich.; C. S. Rhode, Urbana, Ill. ; 


Mich. 


J. G. Hays, dairy specialist, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, presided as 
moderator of the symposium, and gave his 
inimitable analysis on the mistakes which 
have been made in designing the dairy cow, 
and the procedures by which these errors 
might be corrected, at least in some degree. 
Far from being a dry, uninteresting dis- 
course on the proper type for dairy cows, 
it caricatured most of the important items 
on the score card. At every step of the re- 
modeling job, there were illustrative stories 
to emphasize the need for certain changes. 
The whole story is one which must be heard, 
it cannot be appreciated when read. There- 
fore, we will make no attempt to repeat the 
remarks of Professor Hays, except in his 
introduction of the members of the sym- 
posium, 

In introducing Miss Sarah Van Hoosen 
Jones, he called attention to her listing as 
a farmer, but added that she has accom- 
plishments in other directions. Scholasti- 
cally, she has traveled far, and she is an im- 
portant member of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Dr. C. F. Huffman was introduced as a 
nutritionist, a professor, and a research 
worker. Familiarly known as “Shorty” 
Huffman in the livestock and veterinary 
medical fields, his work on rumen digestion 
and on cobalt deficiency has been especially 
prominent in recent years. 

Mr. C. G. Teeter was presented as a dog 
fancier and a kennel club official. His many 
years of activity along these lines have given 
him a wide and varied contact with veter- 
inarians and with their dog-owning clients. 

Professor C. S. Rhode, universally called 


" presented at the 


The participants were 
Mias Sarah Van Hoosen Jones, 
C. F. Huffman, East Lansing, 


“Dusty,” was introduced as extension pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and as an outstanding judge 
of dairy cattle. His contacts with practic- 
ing veterinarians have been intimate, be- 
cause economical dairy production depends 
upon good herd health. 

Mr. Victor Beal was called upon as a 
county agricultural agent, the man in con- 
stant contact with the practicing veteri- 
narian, and with direct knowledge of re- 
lations between the veterinarian and his 
livestock-owning client. His work demands 
that he know about the animals, their 
health, their feeding, and the soil on which 
the feed is grown. 

Mr. S. R. Guard was presented as editor 
of Breeder's Gazette and as spokesman for 
the editors of journals engaged in foster- 
ing a livestock economy as the basis of a 
permanent agriculture. His analysis of the 
relationship between the veterinarian and 
his client complete the symposium. 

eee 


Miss Sarah Van Hoosen Jones, farmer, 
Rochester, Mich., spoke about her early ex- 
periences with veterinarians. Having been 
raised in a doctor's family, she drew some 
interesting comparisons. For example, the 
first veterinarian she recalls was truly a 
“horse doctor.” His chief occupation in later 
years was watchman at the railroad crossing. 

Miss Jones recalled the first animal medi- 
cation of which she was aware—a wonder- 
ful bottle about 6 in. square, with broad 
heavy shoulders to collect dust, and a long 
Plymouth Rock wing quill fitted through a 
cork. The bottle contained a carbolic acid 
mixture, and this material was used freely 
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and assiduously on cuts and abrasions of 
all types. Notably, it was used on a wire 
cut which opened the hock joint of a horse. 
The joint was completely stiffened (anky- 
losed), but the horse lived. 

Next, came an experience as a student 
of Dr. A. S. Alexander at the University of 
Wisconsin. The course was strictly a lec- 
ture series, but was kept reasonably prac- 
tical despite the absence of animals. The 
treatment of animals was largely admin- 
istration of medicine. There were no di- 
agnostic tests, no surgery, and little pre- 
ventive medicine. 

This was followed by an experience with a 
small animal hospital in Chicago, where a 
sick dog was taken for attention. This was 
somewhat of an approach to the human med- 
ical practice, and it came as a revelation to 
know that, even in those days, several of 
these hospitals were thriving in Chicago. 

About 1925, upon return to the farm, a 
veterinarian was called to assist a purebred 
Holstein-Friesian heifer unable to deliver 
her first calf. Instead of examination, and 
correction of presentation, there was simply 
| a display of brute strength by all the men 
’ who had assembled in the barn. The heifer 
' died. The veterinarian’s services were not 
resolicited. 


Then the curtain rose, and the miracle 
' occurred. A younger man was called for 
; some calf problems, and it developed that 

he could, and did, make examinations for 
' pregnancy. Moreover, in his work around 
} the animals he wore a white cloak that was 
washable and always asked for a pail of 
_ warm water and soap with which to scrub. 
_ To one who had been raised in a doctor's 
‘family, the veterinarian had assumed a 
"much more important position. This man 
had a splendid background, he was well 
' trained, and instinctively, it seemed, he was 
‘able to determine the cause of trouble and 
‘to correct it. (Actually, he was probably 
» using some of the diagnostic skills developed 
by his improved training.) 

When he was called to his reward, he was 
succeeded by a younger man of the same 
general type, but with a still better train- 
ing; in fact, a training comparable to a 
medical education. This man still serves 
the farm and its livestock, and he uses the 
newer information as soon as it may safely 
be applied to other than experimental 
animals. 

Miss Jones expressed the belief that at 
least 25 per cent of the success of a live- 
stock owner is determined by the type of 
veterinarian available to him. The modern 
veterinarian has at his command the diag- 
nostic aids, the therapeutic agents, and the 
surgical instruments necessary to maintain 
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animal! health at a high economic level. He 
who uses these aids is a great asset to his 
clients. 


SUMMARY 


A word of warning was issued in con- 
clusicn, a warning that the emphasis on 
technical training be not carried to the point 
where it excludes or minimizes the prac- 
tical application of this technical knowledge. 
This is particularly hazardous with the city- 
raised boy who does not have a farm back- 
ground and, hence, a more basic knowledge 
of animals. 

The importance of nutrition should be 
stressed, for upon complete nutrition de- 
pends success and health. This is especially 
true in the raising of young animals, which 
are to be the parents of the succeeding 
generations. 

The outlook for the future is bright. As 
knowledge is gained of the physiologic 
processes by which growth and production 
are achieved, it is possible to select animals 
of greater productive ability. As knowledge 
of proper nutrition is acquired and ap- 
plied, these selected animals can develop 
an even higher degree of efficiency. And, 
as knowledge of disease control, prevention, 
and eradication is disseminated to the pro- 
gressive owners of these better animals, the 
veterinarian will find more and more de- 
mand for his services in the application of 
this knowledge to the specific needs of indi- 
vidual herds and animals. 


C. F. Huffman, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Husbandry, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, expressed the opin- 
ion that it is not necessary to keep adding a 
year to the curriculum every now and then. 
He suggests that the better way to improve 
education is by eliminating the unneces- 
sary items from the curriculum. If each 
professor would carefully analyze each lec- 
ture he delivers and delete the obsolete 
statements and beliefs, he could keep adding 
the new findings and the new applications 
of these findings without extending the 
course. He contended that the new six-year 
curriculum has not improved the veterinary 
medical portion of the course, but has ampli- 
fied the fundamental or basic subjects. 
Speaking as a research worker, he believes 
that it is undesirable, if not impossible, to 
train all students in veterinary medicine to 
be practitioners and also research workers. 
He believes, further, that adding one, two, 
or three years of preveterinary college train- 
ing does not enhance the possibility of the 
veterinarian becoming a more successful 
practitioner than the graduates of recent 
years. 
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Much more fundamental is the need for a 
clear and complete understanding of every- 
day animal husbandry. The boy who was 
raised on a farm recognizes and applies 
much of this knowledge in making his daily 
calls, prescribing treatment and recommend- 
ing measures which will prevent spread and 
avoid recurrence of diseases. Frequently, 
he does this as second nature, and without 
conscious analysis of the problem, but the 
practicality of such observations is recog- 
nized and appreciated by the animal owner, 
and such recommendations elevate the vet- 
erinarian in the esteem of the client. If the 
primary function of the veterinary medical 
profession and of the AVMA, itself, are to 
serve the livestock industry, then the cur- 
riculum should be retained at, or returned 
to, five years, by omitting the obsolete and 
substituting the up-to-date. 

As an example, one term is allotted to 
animal nutrition. And yet, in that one term 
the student is expected to correlate what he 
has learned in chemistry, physiology, bac- 
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teriology, and pathology in terms of what 
the efficiency of digestion, the adequacy of 
the ration, and the management factors 
which improve or interfere with normal 
growth, production, and reproduction may 
mean to the client. 


SUMMARY 


To achieve the end of graduating students 
who will serve the livestock industry to the 
best advantage, Professor Huffman sug- 
gested that the curriculum committee of 
every veterinary college number among its 
members a few practitioners. These men 
would help to select students with the type 
of background which would recognize and 
appreciate the problems of feeding and man- 
agement inherent in all animal diseases, and 
they would maintain a proper perspective 
or balance between “a dog-gone good train- 
ing in veterinary medicine and in animal 
husbandry.” 

He further suggested that, by trimming 
out the obsolete and the elementary items 


AVMA Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
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which are no longer useful, the curriculum 
could be maintained at a five-year level with- 
out sacrificing any of the newer information 
as it becomes available. This would, of neces- 
sity, mean that the graduate wishing to 
qualify in a special field or in a particular 
line of work would be required to spend an 
extra year or two in completing this spe- 
cialized training. Nevertheless, the know!l- 
edge of animal husbandry and of the prob- 
lems of practice would form an excellent 
foundation upon which to build a specialty. 


C. G. Teeter, Royal Oak, Mich., of the 
Detroit Kennel Club, analyzed the problem 
from the point of view of a kennel club 
official and a dog fancier. He opened his 
remarks with the statement: “Most of the 
veterinarians with whom I am acquainted 
do not know anything about dogs.” Then 
he hastened to add, that they certainly knew 
about the ailments of dogs, the proper 
methods of treatment, and the newest sur- 
gical methods; but they do not know enough 
about dogs themselves—the breed character- 
istics, the temperaments, and the little likes 
and dislikes which often spell the difference 
between getting along with dogs and their 
owners, or being at variance with them on 
one or more points. 

Improvement in relations results promptly 
when the veterinarian considers the dog as 
a cherished member of the family, instead 
of as a piece of furniture or a number in 
the case record files. 

In his experience, Mr. Teeter reported 
that veterinarians are reluctant to admit 
that they do not have a ready answer for 
every question, or an accurate diagnosis for 
every ailment. By being candid with the 
client, and admitting the limits of knowl- 
edge, there is no loss of respect when it 
becomes necessary that at a certain point 
’ factual knowledge ceases and conjecture 
begins. 

The dog shows sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club provide contacts with many 
veterinarians, because it is required that 
every dog entered in an AKC show be ex- 
amined upon arrival by a duly authorized 
veterinarian. Sometimes, arrangements are 
made directly between the kennel club and 
the individual veterinarian. At other times, 
a group of veterinarians, or the members 
of a veterinary medical association, agree 
to provide the entry inspection service. 
Letters received from exhibitors indicate 
that most of them appreciate the service 
and advice of the veterinarian, but some 
report that the examiner was uncooperative 
or arbitrary in his rulings, or interested 
only in finishing his work and getting away. 
The veterinarians who have favorably im- 
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pressed the exhibitors have simultaneously 
encouraged further consultation in time of 
need. 

The relationship between the practicing 
veterinarian and the kennel owner or oper- 
ator is highly variable. Usually, this is a 
matter of personalities. When they agree, 
everything works out to mutual advantage; 
when they clash, both veterinarian and 
client lose something. Some kennel owners 
encourage examination by a veterinarian of 
all puppies sold. Others discourage such 
examination in every way possible, even to 
rendering some of the services personally 
and gratis. In each community, Mr. Teeter 
said, this is a problem to be settled between 
the kennel owner and the local veterinarian, 
there is no action which can be taken on a 
national level by either faction. The vet- 
erinarian who is selling service should study 
the likes and dislikes of his clients, while 
the kennel owner who is selling puppies 
should know and provide the protection they 
will need when they enter the new home. 

eee 


C.S. Rhode, professor of dairy production 
extension, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
reported that the dairymen of Illinois recog- 
nize and appreciate the importance of herd 
health in successful and profitable livestock 
production. They also recognize and appre- 
ciate the importance of the veterinary pro- 
fession. On both points, he concurred 
wholeheartedly. 

Realizing that such factors as feeding, 
management, and inheritance are important, 
none is of greater significance than herd 
health in determining whether a dairy cow 
will be a marginal producer (200 lb. butter- 
fat and a return over feed cost of about $90) 
or will do much better (300 Ib. fat, $177 
return; 400 Ib. fat, $270 return; or 500 Ib. 
fat, $360 profit). The marginal producer is 
likely to be found in a herd infected with 
mastitis and/or brucellosis, with heavy calf 
losses and low breeding efficiency. The suc- 
cess of such a herd depends upon improving 
herd conditions, in addition to treating dis- 
eased animals. 

Professor Rhode cited the example of a 
highly successful Illinois practitioner who 
always takes time to discuss with the owner 
the important phases of good management 
involved in solving the problem. When 
treating mastitis, he stresses the importance 
of correct milking procedure, milking in- 
fected cows last, using plenty of bedding, 
having stalls of ample size, and preventing 
calves from sucking each other. When test- 
ing for brucellosis, he mentions the im- 
portance of keeping the clean herd clean by 
buying only negative animals from disease- 
free herds, or by buying open heifers, and 
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by avoiding introduction of contaminated 
material from whatever source. 

In the field of artificial insemination, at- 
tention of dairymen has been directed to 
the importance of delayed conception. Never 
before have they kept records which would 
disclose to them the cost in production, as 
well as reproduction, of a delay of one, two, 
or three heat periods in again getting the 
cow settled. This has led to a demand for 
assistance from the practicing veterinarian 
in achieving and maintaining a regular 
breeding program, with a calf each year 
for every cow. The practitioners who have 
been able to make pregnancy examinations 
and institute the treatment necessary to 
insure a healthy reproductive tract at the 
proper time for service, have been appre- 
ciated and have been well compensated for 
their work. Those veterinarians who have 
been unable or unwilling to render such 
service have retarded progress in improv- 
ing the breeding efficiency of dairy herds. 

The veterinarian engaged in general prac- 
tice needs distinctive qualifications. First of 
all, a farm background provides a funda- 
mental knowledge of livestock husbandry 
which instinctively or automatically spots 
and corrects the errors of feeding and man- 
agement which underlie the immediate dis- 
ease problem. Then, patience is a virtue 
without equal. It enables the veterinarian 
to explain in meticulous detail those factors 
which he recognizes to be important, realiz- 
ing that this may be the first time the client 
has been aware that such a factor exists 
and has a bearing on the case. Also, the 
veterinarian must recognize that correction 
and prevention of disease are herd problems. 
Unless he makes it clear to the client that 
he appreciates this fact he may be accused 
of rushing in to “give a shot,” or administer a 
capsule with a balling gun, and then rushing 
out again without discussing danger of 
spread and need for isolation. Next, the 
practicing veterinarian must be 100 per cent 
coéperative. The particular problem he deals 
with during any one hour of the day may 
represent the difference between earning a 
fair wage or losing money to the client. Un- 
less each case can be approached and treated 
on that basis, he will be considered unsym- 
pathetic, disinterested, or downright merce- 
nary—concerned only about the fee. And 
finally, the veterinarian must be well in- 
formed. This means that not only must he 
have a complete training before receiving 
his license, but he must also keep up to date 
through the years. The livestock journals 
publish many items on new developments 
and treatments. Unless the practitioner 
reads as many of these as his informed 
clients, he is in danger of losing ground in 
his community. The results of research are 
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being reported, and many of the releases 
are read by livestock owners. Sometimes, 
the interpretation is not accurate, or the 
understanding is not complete. In those 
circumstances, the practitioner must know 
enough about them to clarify the interpre- 
tation and to apply the conclusions to his own 
community and to the herd of each indi- 
vidual client. 
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In closing, Professor Rhode repeated that, 
in most communities of Illinois, the local 
practicing veterinarian and the veterinary 
profession are highly regarded and deeply 
appreciated. This recognition has been 
achieved by understanding and appreciating 
the problems of herd health and its im- 
portance to profitable livestock management. 
It has been maintained by listening pa- 
tiently to the doubts of the livestock owner 
and then explaining in detail the sound 
approach to a corrective program. It will 
be improved whenever there is complete 
coéperation with the livestock owner, and 
on the veterinarian’s terms when he can 
show the value of following his recora- 
mendations. 

In those communities where friction oc- 
curs between the veterinarian and his cli- 
ents, the veterinarian should analyze the 
situation impartially. If only personalities 
are concerned, the friction should be occa- 
sional, unless it is his own personality. If 
his approach to the livestock-health prob- 
lems of the community has not been uac- 
ceptable, well, the animal owners are paying 
the bill and they will spend their money as 
they see fit. 

eee 

Victor Beal, Stanton, Mich., Montcalm 
County Agricultural Agent, drew attention 
to the fact that veterinarians everywhere 
have numerous contacts with county agri- 
cultural agents. These occur particularly 
in the disease-eradication programs, in 
which the educational work is left to the 
extension service and the field work to the 
veterinarians, practitioners, and state and 
federal employees. 

He called attention to a basic difference 
in the work of the two groups. The county 
agricultural agent is a public employee, and 
his services must be available to all resi- 
dents of the county. The practicing vet- 
erinarian, however, is usually self-employed 
and receives his remuneration from the 
fees which he collects. This wide difference 
sometimes leads to misunderstanding as 
regards the field in which an individual 
should be operating. 

Mr. Beal commented on the remarks 
made by Dr. W. A. Hagan when he was 
president of the AVMA and addressed the 
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National Association of County Agricul- 
tural Agents (JOURNAL, Feb., 1948: 95-98). 
He recommended, particularly, that the vet- 
erinarian visit the county agent occasionally 
in the office of the latter, because friendly 
feelings are fostered by such visits. As he 
put it, “The closer you stand to the mule, 
the lighter the kick.” 

In some instances, the county agent actu- 
ally makes a great deal of work for the 
veterinarian. For example, in a county 
where an artificial insemination program 
had been developed, the local veterinarian 
reported that he had been called upon for 
much more work with the reproductive prob- 
lems of dairy cattle than ever before. He 
believed this to be due to a greater aware- 
ness of losses resulting from lowered repro- 
ductive efficiency, which, in turn, was a 
result of the records necessary for the func- 
tioning of the insemination program. 

Mr. Beal reported a definite need for 
veterinarians to encourage livestock owners 
needing additional drugs and supplies to 
purchase them from the local veterinarian 
rather than from the corner drugstore. 
Such a program would increase the business 
of the veterinarian and, at the same time, 
be a real service to livestock owners by 
improving the health and condition of farm 
animals. 

Altogether too many livestock owners 
purchase such supplies without a competent 
diagnosis, thereby spending millions of 
dollars unnecessarily and lessening the 
prospect of effective treatment when the 
veterinarian is called later. 

eee 


Sam R. Guard, editor, Breeder’s Gazette, 
Louisville, Ky., presented a Nancy Hanks 
medicine case which has been used by Dr. 
T. J. Stearns, Louisville, ever since he 
graduated (CVC) in 1911. 

In the course of his talk, Mr. Guard enu- 
merated the ways in which Dr. Stearns had 
used the bag and its contents through the 
intervening years. Quite naturally, it was 
easier to record the items which dealt with 
disease eradication and with preventive 
veterinary medicine than the cases in which 
individual ailing animals were treated. Con- 
servative estimates indicate that the bag 
had carried the syringes and tuberculin 
used in applying the tuberculin test to some 
200,000 head of cattle. Another set of 
syringes helped to vaccinate 480,000 head 
of cattle against blackleg. Still others were 
aids in the vaccination of 180,000 hogs 
against cholera. Some of the syringes 
helped in the testing of 6,000 mules and 
horses for glanders, and others assisted in 
vaccinating 60,000 sheep against sore mouth 
and other shipping ailments. An estimated 
10,000 chickens were vaccinated against pox, 
laryngotracheitis, and other conditions, or 
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blood samples were drawn from them for 
pullorum testing. Just how many dogs were 
vaccinated against distemper and rabies, or 
how many cats were injected to prevent 
feline enteritis and panleucopenia was not 
recorded. Neither were the individual treat- 
ments for indigestion, bruises, and injuries, 
and all the multitude of ailments and mis- 
haps to which man’s animals are heir. 

Using only the animals listed above, and 
using moderate prices (cows and horses 
$100, hogs $25, and sheep $15, etc.), the 
value of the animals protected against dis- 
ease reaches the staggering figure of $80 
million. Mr. Guard emphasized that live- 
stock editors and livestock owners have 
learned to appreciate this service rendered 
by practicing veterinarians, and are anxious 
to have the veterinarians themselves realize 
the important position they occupy in the 
successful management and heaithy mainte- 
nance of farm animals. 

Urging the establishment of animal ag- 
riculture to displace the  soil-depleting 
agriculture of cropping and mechanical 
harvesting, he emphasized the desirability 
of enlarging and increasing the 2,000 soil 
conservation districts, and of building con- 
tiguous to each of these districts a livestock- 
improvement district. Such a livestock dis- 
trict should be in the charge of a trained 
animal husbandman—and he is neither fully 
trained nor completely informed unless he 
posseses an education in veterinary medicine. 

For the future, the AVMA should look 
toward the establishment of an agricultural 
relations department, headed by an ambas- 
sador to the livestock farmers and particu- 
larly to the organizations of these animal 
owners. Such a man, and such a depart- 
ment, could do much to assist the several 
branches of the livestock industry. He could 
help to cull the sick and inefficient animals, 
he could outline the programs for disease 
eradication and disease prevention based 
upon the latest information released by re- 
search workers, and he could stress the 
importance of thinking of disease as a 
herd problem, and, therefore, frequently 
improve the national livestock economy, con- 
serve the soil, and provide more human 
food which contains the health protecting 
animal proteins. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, Mr. Guard again mentioned 
the importance of veterinarians to econom- 
ical livestock production, to a permanent 
livestock-improvement campaign, to the pro- 
duction of ample quantities of human foods 
of high quality, and to human health, both 
from the standpoint of providing a better 
diet and of protecting human beings from 
the diseases which may be transmitted to 
them from animals. 
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The Veterinarian on Television 


Television may prove to be one of the 
best things that has ever happened to the 
veterinary medical profession—from a pub- 
lic relations standpoint. From the same 
standpoint, however, it also could become a 
baneful medium devoted to self-promotion 
of unethical practitioners and commercial 
expansion of home medication. On the basis 
of preliminary experiences and studies in 
this field, the AVMA believes the latter 
possibility is outweighed by the potential 
advantages and, with the right kind of 
leadership, veterinarians will utilize tele- 
vision to perform a valuable educational 
service for animal owners while, at the 
same time, augmenting the prestige and 
public recognition of the profession. 

In fact, properly employed, visual radio 
offers an unprecedented opportunity for 
portraying the true story of veterinary 
medical accomplishment: the veterinarian’s 
skilled diagnosis, his knowledge of animal 
physiology and reaction to drugs, his ability 
to apply modern techniques of pain relief 
and therapy, his professional bearing and 
Hippocratic ideals. 

A cardinal objective of the profession 

Prepared by the Public Relations Department, 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 


should be the promotion of better public 
understanding of animal health and of the 
profession’s work through news, radio, or 
television, and not the attainment of selfish 
personal advantages. For this reason, the 
AVMA advises every veterinarian invited 
to appear on radio and television to insist 
that he be represented on the program as a 
spokesman for his local or state (or terri- 
torial or provincial) veterinary medical 
association, rather than as an independent 
participant representing only * himself. 
Under such an arrangement, approval of 
the local or state group is first obtained and 


- policies of that group are adhered to in the 


development of the veterinarian’s part in 
the program. In this connection, television 
producers and program directors are mind- 
ful of professional ethics and, with rare 
exceptions, they will abide by any reason- 
able request. 

The second major consideration is the 
type of program to be presented. Although 
the range of topics is limited by audience 
sensitivity to certain aspects of body func- 
tion and illness, the selection is wide 
enough to afford many inspirations for ef- 
fective programming. Conferences with 
television officials and with veterinariars 
who have appeared on recent telecasts leave 


Dr. C. D. Van Houweling (left), AVMA director of professional relations, as he appeared on « 
recent television program in Chicago with Gail Compton, NBC announcer. 
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: THE VETERINARIAN ON TELEVISION 


no question that programs dealing with pet 
animals and public health will be the favor- 
ites of listeners in urban areas, but as tele- 
vision facilities are expanded to reach rural 
audiences, there also will be considerable 
demand for demonstrations of large animal 
care. The following are examples of pro- 
gram possibilities which may be helpful to 
veterinarians participating in urban tele- 
casts. 

1) Dogs and Cats._-Demonstrate care of 
minor wounds on dog or cat; show how to 
handle an injured pet; explain how a veteri- 
narian conducts a routine physical exami- 
nation (look at ears to see if dirty or sore, 
teeth broken or covered with tartar, condi- 
tion of coat); show wrong and right way to 
give a tablet; discuss rabies with announcer 
and assume that canine subject has dumb 
rabies (give precautions on examining it 
and warn not to try to open its mouth to 
see if a bone is lodged in throat); use a 
healthy subject and show where visible 
physical changes would occur as the result 
of specific nutritional deficiencies; show a 
drawing of an ear mite and explain how it 
attacks. 

2) Pet Birds.—A substantial number of 
people own canaries and other pet birds, 
and they welcome advice on the care of 
these animals. Suitable for discussion and 
demonstration are the need for variety in 
the diet, prevention of sure feet by provid- 
ing good perches, avoidance of drafts and 
sharp changes in temperature to prevent 
respiratory troubles. 

3) Research.—Show how eggs are in- 
jected to make chicken embryo vaccines; 
explain how microscopic examination is 
utilized to detect disease-causing factors. 

4) Public Health.—Discuss brucellosis, 
using charts to show animal and human in- 
cidence, highly susceptible species, means of 
transmission, and prevention of human in- 
fection. Two bottles of milk, one marked 
“pasteurized” and the other “not pasteur- 
ized,” can be used to depict the health 
threat from unpasteurized milk. Explain 
public health protection afforded by meat, 
dairy, and poultry inspection, pointing out 
the things a veterinarian looks for when 
inspecting a carcass (by use of diagrams or 
appetizing meat specimens); also give 
pointers on what the housewife should look 
for in the meat she buys. 

5) Farm Animals.—Because it is incon- 
venient or unsatisfactory to stage certain 
types of programs for direct telecast, lead- 
ers in this field plan extensive use of short 
movies as “fillers” and supplements. When 
rural outlets are opened, there will be con- 
siderable demand for veterinarians to ap- 
pear in movies depicting the health main- 
tenance of livestock and poultry, especially 
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for use on farm programs. However, even 
at present, there are certain farm animal 
subjects which have television appeal for 
metropolitan audiences. For example, a 
severe epizoétic that threatens meat sup- 
plies is always of interest to farm and city 
audiences alike, as is the birth of a famous 
Thoroughbred’s foal. Such incidents, often 
requiring a veterinarian on the scene, can 
sometimes be televised directly, but usually 
it is more desirable to film them for repro- 
duction on news programs presented at 4 
later scheduled time. When a practicing 
veterinarian is shown in a situation of this 
type—on an actual call while caring for a 
patient-——it may be judicious not to have the 
veterinarian mentioned by name, although 
it is always desirable that mention be made 
of the fact that a veterinarian is attending 
the case. The matter of name identification 
under such circumstances should be con- 
sidered by the public relations committee of 
each constituent association and a definite 
decision made which will apply to all mem- 
bers within that association’s jurisdiction. 

The third major consideration involves 
appearances on commercially sponsored 
programs. Notwithstanding that noncom- 
mercial, public service programs are pre- 
ferred by all professions, there is usually 
no reason for shunning a commercially sup- 
ported program that will portray the veteri- 
narian’s work with no product-testimonial 
strings attached. Here again, the final de- 
cision rests with the local and state associa- 
tions. Before consenting to take part in a 
commercial program, the veterinarian and 
his association should be confident of the 
integrity of the company and its products, 
the script and telecast setting should be 
studied critically, and definite provision 
made for an announcement that the coéper- 
ation of the veterinarian and his association 
does not imply endorsement or support of 
the advertiser's products. 


A Few AND DON'TS 


Experiences in radio have shown that it 
is inadvisable to discuss certain types of 
body conditions and diseases. For example, 
detailed discussions of internal parasites 
are banned by some stations, especially 
when the program is presented near a meal 
hour, the view being that worms have an 
unpleasant connotation that will discourage 
sensitive diners from listening to the pro- 
gram. The same view is held by a lesser 
number of program directors regarding 
foot rot, abortion, diarrhea, and hemor- 
hagie conditions. These prohibitions like- 
wise apply to television—even more so. 

Antivivisectionists are constantly looking 
for scientific loopholes that can be dev- 
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eloped for use in campaigns against medi- 
cal men, and they do not pass up an op- 
portunity to drag veterinarians into the 
picture. A dog with a minor wound being 
given first aid by a veterinarian on televi- 
sion is likely to arouse charges of “vivi- 
secting” unless a witness can vouch for the 
natural history of the wound. Similarly, 
when the AVMA was planning its tele- 
cast on fracture fixation for the 1949 De- 
troit convention, precautions were taken to 
prevent false accusations as to the origin 
of the injuries. The moral is, if injuries 
or surgical techniques are to be portrayed 
with live subjects, select only those with a 
verified history. 

If it is necessary to use patients on a 
program, be sure to get written permission 
from the owner beforehand. It is unwise 
to display patients suffering from infectious 
diseases or parasitic conditions, even 
though the owner may consent. When such 
cases are brought to public attention, neigh- 
bors of clients may launch complaints or 
take action that will make the owners re- 
gretful of having codperated. 

Where there are several veterinarians in 
an area, it is inadvisable for one practi- 
tioner to make repeated appearances on 
broadcasts or telecasts, even though the sta- 
tion may request it. Instead, turns should 
be taken by other local veterinarians who 
are willing and qualified to participate. If 
this policy is not followed, suspicions or 
charges of unethical conduct are likely to 
be leveled at the repeater. 


Type O Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Virus in Mexico 


A confined but nevertheless alarming out- 
break of type O foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico has been reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of all three types 
of foot-and-mouth disease virus (A, O, and 
C), type A was the only one known to be 
involved in the Mexican epizoétic prior to 
positive identification of the type O virus 
the latter part of October, 1949. 

Occurrence of the new type is believed 
to have been limited to one ranch in Chico- 
loapan, State of Mexico, according to re- 
ports issued prior to Dec. 1, 1949, although 
eradication forces were alerted for action 
in the event of additional type O outbreaks. 
All stock on the ranch, which is 13 miles 
east of Mexico City and near the center of 
the quarantine zone, had been vaccinated 
twice against type A virus. 

For the time being, slaughter, disinfec- 
tion, and intensive inspection—with emer- 
gency revaccination of all susceptible stock 
in adjoining areas—is the plan for fighting 


type O infection. However, if there should 
be more type O outbreaks, a bivalent vac- 
cine will be needed, as the vaccine now in 
use protects only against type A virus. 

Official reports offered no theory as to 
how the new type virus may have been in- 
troduced. Types O and A are both com- 
mon in Europe, type C is found frequently 
in Mediterranean areas, and all three tyres 
are present in South America, the 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry said. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


The first part of Dr. Menges’ paper entitled 
“Cyclic Variations in Prevalence of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease” was published in the November, 
1948, issue of the JournaL. The second and last 
part was to be published in the December, 1948, 
issue, but because conditions in Mexico at that 
time were changing so rapidly, it was not advisable 
to publish the second part. Now, to conclude the 
paper, the author asks that only the summary and 
references pertaining to the entire manuscript be 
published, which accordingly appear here.—Eb, 


SUMMARY 


The general history of foot-and-mouth 
disease* and the occurrence of the disease 
in Germany, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Mexico have been presented. 
From this limited study one might realize 
the following possibilities: 

1) In countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease was enzodtic, there appeared to be 
definite evidence that cyclic variations in 
prevalence occurred. 

2) No definite time interval between 
epizodtics was determined that could be 
set up as standard for all the countries 
studied. 

8) In enzodtic countries, periodic epi- 
zodtics were probably not the result of 
newly introduced infection from another 
country. New outbreaks of the disease 
may be explained by movement of infected 
animals into areas of the country which 
have been free of the disease, or the move- 
ment of nonimmune animals into an in- 
fected area. The possibility of reservoir 
hosts should also be considered. 

It should be pointed out that this study 


*The following synonyms have been found for 
foot-and-mouth disease: aphthous fever; epizodtic 
aphtha; aphthae epizotticae; infectious aphtha; 
eczema contagiosa; flevre aphtheusa (French) ; 
cocotte (French); maul- und klauenseuche (Ger- 
man); febre aftosa (Italian); flebre aftosa (Span- 
ish) ; ekzema epipzottica; vesicular murrain; aph- 
thongular disease. 
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is far from being complete. There is need 
for a complete development of the history 
of foot-and-mouth disease. In addition, 
there is much to be gained by a complete 
analysis of the occurrence of the disease 
in all countries of the world. It must be 
understood that this is a world-wide dis- 
ease, and its control is a world-wide project. 
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Reproduction and milk production are so 
closely linked in many dairy cows that em- 
phasizing one depletes the other. This is 
more noticeable in herds where raising 
calves is a major problem.—W. J. Gibbons, 
D.V.M., Alabama. 
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THOROUGH and complete veterinary medical 
records, comprising large numbers and kept 
over a decade, are usually not available on 
horse breeding. The veterinary service in 
the Army Horse Breeding Plan has, how- 
ever, maintained such records. These con- 
tain information of great value to the veter- 
inary profession. 


THE ARMY HoRSE BREEDING PLAN 


The Veterinary Division, Office of The 
Surgeon General, prepared in 1936 a well- 
integrated plan to assist in the collection, 
submission, and tabulation, annually, of all 
significant veterinary data on horse breed- 
ing activities. These data, collected by vet- 
erinary officers at each remount depot, 
were submitted once yearly to the Vet- 
erinary Division, Office of The Surgeon 
General. Here such data were analyzed 
carefully and then disseminated to the vet- 
erinarians at each of the remount depots. 

From time to time, the original plan has 
been improved by insuring the collection 
and submission of data which had not been 
included originally. Records on weight and 
retention of placentas, foals not normal at 
birth, and other pertinent information are 
valuable to the veterinarian who furnishes 
professional advice, care, and treatment in 
connection with breeding and foaling. 

The plan adopted in 1936 was formulated 
for the additional purpose of insuring uni- 
form veterinary care and treatment at all 
remount depots. Veterinary officers were 
kept informed of new developments in the 
field of horse breeding. As a result of the 
adoption of this plan, the veterinary service 
has made some noteworthy contributions 
to veterinary science. In addition, it has 
rendered an outstanding service to the 
Army Horse Breeding Plan. 

Each depot veterinarian has maintained 
an accurate record on every animal. This 
has enabled him to assemble authentic in- 
formation for the preparation of his yearly 
report on breeding activities. Annual re- 
ports have been submitted for the past 
twelve years. This paper represents a care- 
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ful study and evaluation of the reports sub- 
mitted during that period. Since these re- 
ports are based on authentic records, the 
deductions made therefrom are of vital im- 
portance to the veterinary profession. To 
simplify presentation, the material has been 
grouped into the following closely related 


subjects: breeding and conception; exam- 
ination of mares; abortions. deaths of 
pregnant mares; normal aud diseased 


foals; births of foals by months; weight 
and retention of placentas; breeding and 
testing stallions. 

The eight accompanying tables represent 
a summary of the records for the 1936 to 
1947 breeding seasons, inclusive, and the 
1987 to 1948 foaling seasons, inclusive. 
These tables will be discussed and pertinent 
information, which it has not been possible 
to include in them, will be presented. Some 
of the facts shown therein are at variance 
re commonly accepted theories and be- 
iefs. 

To assist in the interpretation of certain 
data in the tables, a few facts relative to the 
remount service must be mentioned. That 
service maintained 600 stallions, the major- 
ity of which were Thoroughbreds. Four 
remount depots were located at Fort Reno, 
Okla.; Fort Robinson, Neb.; Front Royal, 
Va.; and Pomona, Calif. Each of these had 
a brood mare band of approximately 50 
mares. The brood mare band at each of the 
first three named depots consisted of 
Thoroughbreds or grade Thoroughbreds. 
The band at Pomona was Arabian or grade 
Arabian mares. This depot was acquired in 
October, 1943. 

Table 1 gives a complete summary of 
breeding and conception and the methods em- 
ployed. The results of breeding of the three 
classes of mares, e.g. maiden, barren, and 
foaling, are shown only for the 1943 to 1947 
breeding seasons, inclusive. Provisions had 
not been made prior to 1943 for reporting 
results of breeding of mares by the three 
classes. Prior to 1943, a large percentage 
of foaling mares were bred during the “foal 
heat period”—ninth-day breeding. Conse- 
quently, during the twelve-year period only 
43.8 per cent of the foaling mares bred on 
the ninth day conceived to that breeding. 
However, in the period 1943 to 1947, inclu- 
sive, approximately 85 per cent of all foal- 
ing mares that were bred, conceived. This 
fact, coupled with the possibilities of irrep- 
arable damage to the genital tract of the 
mare, a decrease in her future breeding 
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efficiency, abortion, production of dead, dis- 
eased, or otherwise abnormal foal at birth, 
should be givén careful consideration in the 
selection of mares to be bred on the ninth 


y. 

The following statement was included in 
the yearly breeding and foaling report 
(1946 breeding—1947 foaling) submitted 
from one of the remount depots by a veter- 
inary officer. This officer has had consider- 
able experience in rendering veterinary 
service to brood mare bands and is recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding veterinar- 
ians in this specialized field. 

Results of pregnancies resulting from breeding 
on the ninth day after parturition: } 

9 mares conceived. 

Results : 

mares—produced normal foals. 

mare—died from verminous aneurism. 

mare—aborted in pasture. 

mare-—destroyed (hopeless dystocia, anky- 
losed joints, and closed urachus). 

mare—dystocia, mare saved by embryotomy 
but unable to breed back this season. 

mare—foal very crooked at birth but has 
straightened enough to be serviceable. 

mare—foal crooked at birth and developed 
abscesses internally and died at 65 
days. 

Ninth-day breeding should be practiced 
as infrequently as possible. No mares 
should be bred on the ninth day if any of 
the following conditions occur: 


1) ; Placenta weighs over 14 lb. 


2) Placenta is retained for more than 
three hours. 

3) Foal is weak, crooked, or dead at 
birth or dies shortly thereafter. 

4) Mare needs assistance to foal. 

5) Mare discharges abnormally either in 
color, quantity, or consistency during the 
first nine days after foaling. 

6) Genital tract is not clean and free 
from every sign of infection and inflamma- 
tion when examined on the seventh or eighth 
day after foaling. 

The conception rate for all classes of 
mares was 83.6 per cent. An analysis of the 
results of the breeding of the three classes 
of mares, e.g., maiden, barren, and foaling, 
during the 1943 to 1947 breeding seasons, 
inclusive, shows the rate of conception to 
be highest in the foaling mares and lowest 
in the barren. It is rather generally ac- 
cepted that the rate of conception is highest 
in maiden mares and lowest in foaling. Dur- 
ing these five breeding seasons, the average 
number of services per foaling mare bred 
was lowest in the group of foaling mares 
except in the 1944 and 1945 breeding sea- 
son. Likewise, the number of services per 
foaling mare bred was lower than the aver- 
age number of services per conception for 
all mares. 

The methods of breeding are shown also 
in table 1. Natural cover only was employed 
in the breeding of approximately 63 per cent 
of all mares, the remaining 37 per cent were 
bred by natural cover plus artificial insem- 


TABLE i—Breeding and Conception of Mares Maintained at Remount Depots, 1936 to 1947 Breeding Seasons 


Inclusive 


Rent and conceived) 


Average No. services per) 
conception 


No. mares sicily 


No. mares bred by 
cover only ........... 


No. mares bred by natural 
cover plus 


19 (12) 60 (16) 


55 | 25 


provisions had oot been made for repeting revue of breeding of mars by the 
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ination. Pasture breeding was not practiced 
during this twelve-year period at any of the 
four remount depots. 


EXAMINATION OF MARES 


Data on the pre- and postbreeding exam- 
ination of mares is shown in table 2. Pre- 
breeding bacteriologic examination of the 
genital organs were conducted on one-fourth 
of all mares bred. An average per mare 
of one and one-half prebreeding physical 
examinations of the genital organs was ac- 
complished. It has long been the accepted 
practice at each of the remount depots to 
examine mares physically for pregnancy at 
approximately the fiftieth day subsequent 
to the last breeding and again in the fourth 
month of pregnancy. At the latter time, the 
first series of vaccinations against equine 
contagious abortion are administered. This 
accounts for the number of physical exam- 
inations which average approximately two 
per pregnant mare. Biologic tests to diag- 
nose pregnancy were employed at one depot 
during the entire period. These tests have 
been conducted during only part of the 
twelve-year period at each of the other three 
remount depots. 


ABORTION STATISTICS 


Table 3 gives statistical information on 
abortion among mares. It is interesting to 
note that the abortion rate for all depots 
for the twelve-year period was 9.75 per 
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cent. Approximately 23 per cent of all abor- 
tions (161) resulted from an outbreak of 
virus abortion which cccurred subsequent 
to the 1937 breeding season at one remount 
depot and subsequent to the 1942 breeding 
season at another depot. 

The outbreak at the Fort Reno remount 
depot in 1942 was unusually severe. Twenty- 
three of the 49 pregnant mares aborted. 
Nine of the 23 mares which aborted were 
affected with paralysis. Twe of the 9 cases 
aborted and lived, 1 was aborted manually 
and survived, and 1 mare recovered from 
the paralysis and produced a normal foal 
at 330 days. The symptoms observed in 
each of these 9 cases were weakness in pos- 
terior limbs which appeared suddenly ; com- 
plete sensory and motor paralysis of both 
hind legs extending to the fore limbs within 
twenty-four hours; complete paralysis of 
the entire body, except the head and neck, 
developing in a few hours; temperature 
subnormal to normal; pulse full and strong 
with the rate slightly lower than normal; 
respirations slow and deep; superficial cir- 
culation normal except over posterior limbs ; 
normal deglutition and swallowing; finally, 
increased pulse and heart rate with death 
occurring in thirty-six to ninety-six hours. 

The insignificant autopsy findings were 
increased amount of cerebral fluid; ecchy- 
motic hemorrhages of mucous membrane of 
bladder; spleen twice its normal size; 
splenic lymph gland hyperemic; slight hy- 


Mares Maintained at Remount Depots, 1936 to 1947 


Breeding Seasons Inclusive 


1940 1939 


No. mares bred and 


Foaling 


No. mares bred in 9h day 
heat and (conceived) from 
that breeding 


Average No. services per mare 
Maiden 


Barren 
Foaling 


$6 (24) 68 (32) 


Avecage No. 
conception 
bred 


No. mares artificially 


only 


No. mares bred by narural 
cover only . 


No. mares bred by natural 
cover plus artificial insem 


ination 66 


63 


144 (49) 


Total 


1936 


167 (143) 192 (187) | 201 (175) (152) | 1976 (1652) 

140 (112) 
191 (144) 
387 (329) 


112 (66) 85 ($0) 646 (283) 


Prior to 1943, wisioas had oot been made for reporting results of b.eeding of mares by the three classes, ¢.¢., 


maiden, barren, foaling. 
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peremia of hepatic lymph gland; intestinal fourth month of pregnancy when the first 
lymph glands hyperemic; catarrhal to hem- series of vaccinations using Salmonella 
orrhagic infiltration of intestinal mucosa. abortivo-equinas vaccine is administered. 
Internal organs of fetuses were normal. All This streptococcic infection often disap- 
cultures of fetal organs were negative on pears soon after aborting. Twins were re- 
bacteriologic examination. sponsible for 9 per cent of the abortions. 


TABLE 2—Examination of Mares at Remount Depots, 1936 to 1946 Breeding Seasons Inclusive 


1946) [1943] 1944 1943 1942 1941) 1940 1939/1938 1937 1936 Total 


No, mares bred... des dace 182 | 156 | 103) 113 168 194 162 | 161 167/192) 201 {77 1,976 
No. prebreeding physical examina- 

tions of genital organs conducted. 2st | 197 152) 86/202 428 319 | 393 266 223) 264 175 2,856 
No, prebreeding bacteriologic ex- | | 
aminations of genital organs con- 


ne mares conceived ............ 151, 128) OL) 132) 168/133) 139 143/157) 17S 152) 1,652 
examinations con- 

= to diagnose pregnancy. 236 309 133/158 220 319 241 ZS$4 302 292 355 250 43,089 

No. biologic tests conducted to 

diagnose pregnancy. 92 13 3 111) 60 112) 93 140 821 


During 1943 to 1947, inclusive, the abor- DEATHS OF PREGNANT MARES 
tion rate among the three classes of mares, 
e.g., maiden, barren, and foaling, was es- 
sentially the same. It is generally accepted 
that the abortion rate is higher in foaling 
mares than in the other two classes. The 
low abortion rate in the foaling mares may groups of horses used for purposes other 
be explained by the fact that only 17 per than breeding. As a direct or indirect re- 
= of foaling mares were bred on the ninth sult of foaling, only 10 (0.7%) of the 1,446 

“Undetermined” was listed as the cause 
in 56 per cent of the abortions. It is be- 
lieved that some of these were due to Strep- Which proves conclusively that difficult de- 
tococcus genitalium, singe this infection was liveries can usually be averted by good vet- 
diagnosed on bacteriologic examination of  grinary professional care at foaling. The 
only 10.5 per cent of the total number cf jmportance of furnishing prompt and effi- 
abortions. Abortions resulting from infec- cient service in handling potential dystocias 
tion with Str. genitalium occur very early cannot be overemphasized. 
in pregnancy—usually prior to the fourth 
month. Such abortions are usually not ob- NORMAL AND DISEASED FOALS 


served until the mare is reéxamined at the Table 5 shows all data pertaining to both 


Table 4 gives the incidence and ca ises of 
deaths of pregnant mares. Only 31 (2%) 
of the 1,652 mares conceiving, died prior to 
foaling. This death rate is considerably 
lower than is anticipated and experienced in 


mares foaling died. Dystocia caused the 
death of only 2 mares during the twelve- 
year period. This is an enviable record 


TABLE 3—Abortions Among Mares Maintained at Remount Depots, 1936 to 1947 Breeding Seasons 
Inclusive 


1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 Total 


83 #13 


No. mares conceived............ 141 128 9 168 133 144 27S 1,652 
No. mares aborting... .... 46 6 13 14 17 21 13 161 
Foaling... ... 
Causes of abortion 
Streptococcus 4 4 1 ? 
FPquine virus . 
Bipolar organism. pueses 2 
Severe systemic reaction incident 
Undetermined... 2 2 11 9 8 4 2 12 17 
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Abortion rate at all depots for the period 1946 to 1947 inclusive was 9.75 per cent. Prior to 1943, provisions 
had not been made for reporting abortions among mares by the three classes, ¢.g., maiden, barren, and foaling. 
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normal and diseased foals. The living foal 
percentage, which is determined by dividing 
the number of living foals at birth by the 
number of mares bred, was lowest in 1945 


TABLE 4—Deaths of Pregnant Mares at Remount 
Depots, 1936 to 1947 Breeding Seasons Inclusive 
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foals dead or otherwise not normal at birth. 
Pyosepticemia neonatorum and goiter were 
the causes given for 43 per cent of the foals 
not normal at birth, which were born during 
the 1944 to 1948 foaling seasons, inclusive. 
All cases of goiter were reported in foals 
born at the Fort Robinson remount depot. 

In table 5, are shown the foal deaths oc- 
curring within thirty days after birth, and 
the causes therefore. One-third of all deaths 
resulted from pyosepticemia neonatorum 


No. pregnant mares - 
dying prior to foaling | which was the leading cause of foal deaths. 
No. mares dying as di- 
rect or indirect result 
of foaling . 


BIRTHS OF FOALS BY MONTHS 


Cardiac arrhythmia . 
Volvulus 

Prolapse of uterus. . 
Dystocia 


Rupture of colon. . . 
Rupture of cecum... 0 
Internal hemorrhage 0 


and 1943. This resulted mainly from a rela- 
tively low conception rate (73°) from the 
1944 breeding and from a large number of 
abortions subsequent to the 1942 breeding 
season. The living foal percentage, except 
for these two years, has remained rather 
constant (72.5 to 79.1°.). Prior to 1944, 
provisions had not been made for reporting 


The births of foals by months are sum- 
marized in table 6. It will be noted that 
approximately two-thirds of all births oc- 
curred during March and April. Only a 
small percentage was born during Janu- 
ary and February. Facilities were not avail- 
able at the remount depots for the care of 
large numbers of early foals. The breeding 
season at the depots was of three months’ 
duration beginning on or about March 15 
and closing on or about June 15. The breed- 
ing season opens on or about February 15 
at the majority of Thoroughbred studs and 
closes early in June. The short breeding 


TABLE 5—Normal and Diseased Foals at Femount Depots, 1937 to 1948 Foaling Seasons Inclusive 


1948 1947 


No. living foals at birth "se 65 


Living foal percentage 


No. foals not normal at birth 
Pyosepticemia neonatorum . 
Goiter. 

Contracted tendons 
Twins (dead at Birth)... de 


Pulmonary edema 
Congenital malformation. . 


No. foal deaths within 30 days 
after birth 
Pyosepticemia neonatorum... . 
Premature 
Destroyed—deformity of legs or 
joints 


Rupture vena cava.......... 
Rupture liver. 
Destroyed—tracture femur. 
Deformity tract. 
Gastritis... .. - 
Rupture stomach. 
Rupwre bladder. . 
monary edema. . 
Toxemia 
Failure of foramen ovale to close 
Uremia due to congenital occlu- 
sion of ureters... omen 
Deformed pulmonary artery and 
Cerebral concussion pele 
Destroyed—amaurosis......... .... 
Peritonitis. . . 


1946 19451944 1943 1942 1941 1940/1949 1958 1947 fou! 


AAG 
74.0; 73.2 


140 
72.9 


145 


77.1 


126 126 125 
77.8 78.3 74.9 


119 


70.8 624 


Living foal percentage is determined by dividing the number of living foals at birth by the number of mares bred. 
Prior to 1944, provisions had not been made for reporting foals not normal at birth. 
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season at the remount depots, and the com- 
paratively late foaling of the mares, impose 
a severe handicap on the breeding, particu- 
larly of foaling mares. 

It is regrettable that the original plan for 
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seasons to remove manually 2.9 per cent of 
all placentas—-all or in part. 


BREEDING AND ‘TESTING STALLIONS 
Table 8 shows the breeding and testing 


TABLE 6—Birth of Foals by Months at Remount Depots, 1937 to 1948 Foaling Seasons Inclusive 
Per 


1948 1947 1946 
118 78 


No. living foals at birth... 144 


une 
uly to December incl... 


recording and reporting the results of breed- 
ing and foaling did not include provisions 
for submission of data on the weight, re- 


TABLE 7—Weight and Retention of Placentas at 
Remount Depots, 1943 to 1948 Foaling Seasons In- 
clusive 


Number of 


Mares foaling 
centas weighing over 14 
Placentas, all of part of 
which, were retained over 


Placentas, all or part of 
which, were removed 
__ manually 


tention, and manual removal of placentas, 
which are included in table 7, for the 1944 
to 1948 foaling seasons, inclusive. Approx- 
imately one-third of all placentas weighed 


iss 
0 


1 
4 
1 


3 
4 
1 
4 
0 
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of stallions and the microscopic and bacteri- 
ologic examination of semen. This testing 
and these examinations were conducted on 
both the agent and the depot stallions. When 
a stallion, which has been on loan to an 
agent, is returned to a depot, he is tested 
and examined thoroughly to insure that he 
is free from communicable disease and is 
in good breeding health. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ninth-day breeding should be practiced 
as infrequently as possible. 

Mares and stallions should be kept in good 
physical condition and excellent breeding 
health at all times. 

The importance of the maintenance of ac- 
curate records on all matters incident to 
breeding, foaling, abortions, examinations 
of mares and stallions, deaths of pregnant 
mares, foals not normal! at birth, foal deaths, 
and weight and retention of placentas, can- 
not be overemphasized. 

To maintain high standards of efficiency 
of the veterinary service in the care and 


TABLE 8—Breeding and Testing Stallions at Remount Depots, 1936 to 1947 Inclusive 


1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 19439 1958 1937 1936 


ot mares.... 44 40 


Stallions bred to de 
138 #126 


Agent and depot stallions tested. . 

icroscopic examinations of se- 
men conducted 
Bacteriologic examinations of se- 
men conducted. 


$44 S01 387 


13 48 


16 1s 
129 
300 250 


unk 


10 1s i9 19 20 
134 #115 7S 106 117 


$73 396 


12 16 il 
120 212 108 


622 $80 564 $70 


82 26 «#129 12 41 65 


Agent stallions are those loaned by the army to individuals and maintained by them for breeding purposes. 


over 14 lb. Ten per cent were retained for 
a time believed to be longer than normal. 
It was nezessary during these four foaling 


treatment of breeding animals, it is impera- 
tive that the veterinarian have access to this 
essential data at all times. 


Notify the AVMA office of change of 
address before the 15th of the month; 
otherwise your succeeding Journal will 
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A Survey of Salmonella Organisms in Market 
Meat, Eggs, and Milk 


OSCAR FELSENFELD, M.D., VIOLA MAE YOUNG, M.S., 
AND TAMA YOSHIMURA, B.S. 


Chicago, Illinois 


INFECTIONS with bacteria belonging to the 
genus Salmonella constitute a major prob- 
lem in veterinary medicine, not only for the 
ability of such microérganisms to cause dis- 
ease in animals and birds but also for the 
role which food infected with Salmonella 
organisms plays in human pathology. Mod- 
ern requirements for sanitation burden the 
veterinary medical profession with the re- 
sponsibility of food inspection. In addition 
to the necessity of selecting animals and 
birds for food by clinical examination be- 
fore slaughter, there is also a need for a 
postmortem study of each carcass before it 
reaches the consumer’s table. Inspection 


and veterinary supervision during the evis- 
ceration of the slaughtered animal and bird 
are of paramount importance. They prevent 
diseased parts from reaching the consum- 
er’s table and protect against the contami- 
nation of edible parts with material which 
usually contains many pathogenic micro- 


organisms, e.g., intestinal contents. 

Food inspection carried out by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is under a set 
of rules which aims to fulfill both purposes: 
condemnation of diseased carcasses or their 
parts, and prevention of gross contamina- 
tion of edible parts by setting up certain 
rules for inspection and the handling of 
meat and meat products. While the inspec- 
tion of meat from animals is well estab- 
lished by federal laws and rulings, the su- 
pervision of fowl is still elementary. The 
entire program of poultry inspection is on 
a voluntary basis. 

Two means of poultry supervision were 
set up, grading and inspection. Grading 
consists only of external inspection before 
slaughter, while inspection includes post- 
mortem examination of the carcasses. In- 
fections of birds, however, cannot always 
be detected by mere antemortem grading 
which is designed solely for the estimation 
of the value of the meat according to ex- 
ternal signs. Salmonellosis is one of the 
diseases of fowl which easily escapes atten- 

From the Hektoen Institute for Medical Research 
of Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

Supported by grants from the Schering Research 
Fund and the Dr. Leonard H. and Louis Weissman 
Medical Research Foundation. 


tion, because adult birds do not necessarily 
show external signs or symptoms if infected 
with such organisms. Many workers*™ have 
collected data and references on the rela- 
tionship of avian and human salmonellosis. 
Thus, the question arose: Does federal post- 
mortem inspection reduce the danger of hu- 
man Salmonella infection by market fowl 
and poultry products? 

Some writers,”**”*” and others, proved 
that normal! hogs, their meat, and intestinal 
contents, harbor Salmonella. Surveys of 
market meat, however, were carried out on 
a small scale. In the United States and its 
dependencies, only Cherry et al.,” in Ken- 
tucky, and Felsenfeld et al.,” in Puerto Rico, 
reported the results of the examination of 
a limited number of meat samples for 
Salmonella. 

In view of the rapid increase in consump- 
tion of fowl in the United States, and the 
growing interest in federal food supervi- 
sion, it seemed advisable to carry out such 
surveys also in Illinois. Due to the use of 
improved laboratory methods, the diagnosis 
of human outbreaks caused by Salmonella 
organisms, which were formerly considered 
as purely animal-adapted, has constantly in- 
creased during the last years. A prelimi- 
nary report, comparing parts of this study 
with a similar survey in South America, is 
being published.” Here, we wish to relate 
the final statistics of these studies, with 
special regard to the distribution of the 
Salmonella strains in food and man. 


MATERIALS AND Mepiums 


Between January, 1943, and April, 1949, samples 
of meat were bought in clean stores which conduct 
their business according to local rules of hygiene 
As soon as possible (usually within 10 minutes), 
the samples were put into sterile buffered glycerol- 
saline, delivered to the laboratory, triturated, and 
streaked to Levine’s cosin-methylene blue agar and 
SS plates (Difco). Some of the material was inoc- 
ulated into tetrathionate broth and, after twenty 
four hours of incubation, streaked to Levine's and 
to SS plates. Suspicious colonies were picked to 
Hajna’s triple sugar iron agar and then studied, 
using established bacteriologic procedures.* The 

*Reasons for selecting these mediums, and detailed 
information regarding the procedure, were described 
in the J. Bact., 53, (1947): 73; Am. J. Clin. Path., 
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typing of each culture of Salmonella was carried 
out by us. Strains with unusual behavior and un- 
common types were, however, mailed to one of the 
other Salmonella-typing centers for study. 


TABLE |—Examination of Poultry for Salmonella Strains 


Salmonella 
cultured from 


(No.) 
U Ss. inspected birds... 09 


birds 
in shops... “samples 


Uni birds — 
bids 


Total uninspected birds 


Specification 


9.2 


S| 


| 


Meat samples— 


ub. 
Liver and meat 
cee 


S2- 
Caw 


*i.b. = U.S. inspected and passed birds 
**u.b.s. <uninspected birds, samples collected in shops. 
tu.b.h. ~uninspected birds, samples collected in homes. 


Samples from various households were collected 
in l-oz., wide-mouth bottles with sterile buffered 
glycerol-saline and brought to the laboratory within 
forty-eight hours. 

The contents of egexs and milk samples were in- 
troduced directly into tetrathionate broth tubes, 
using 3-ml. inoculums for each 10 ml. of broth, 
and plated after twenty-four hours’ incubation to 
Levine's and SS mediums 

Careful discrimination made between U.S 
inspected and uninspected products. Due to the fact 
that U.S. graded poultry is not being subjected to 
postmortem examination by a competent veterina- 
rian or other qualified food inspector, such poultry 
Uninspected pork 


was 


was considered as not inspected 


(1949): 106; Am. J. 
392; and Puerto Rico J. 
24, (1948): 9 


15, (1945): S84, and 19 
Digest. Dis., 74, (1947): 
ub. Health and Trop. Med., 
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samples were available from home slaughtering only 
during the war. All samples of hamburger hash** 
were purchased in stores without deep freeze. None 
of it was sold in a sealed container carrying the 
label of the producer or of inspection. There was 
no reason to consider graded eggs as “inspected” 
the pomt of view of hacteriologic sterility; 
thus, the results of egg examinations are reported 
under a single heading. Only samples of grade 
pasteurized milk were examined, because county 
ordinances forbid the sale of raw milk. 


from 


RESULTS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number of 
Salmonella strains isolated from poultry 
and pork. Data on other foods not listed in 
these tables are: 

1) None of the 1,000 milk samples yielded 
Salmonella. 

Of the 500 eggs examined, only 3 
(0.6%) harbored Salmonella. 
Salmonella strains were also isolated 
in 3 of 100 samples (3.0%) of 
dried egg powder. 

Only 1 of the 512 beef samples (0.2% ) 
yielded Salmonella. 

Of the 102 samples of hamburger 
hash, 18 (17.6%) were infected with 
Salmonella. 


Distribution of Salmonella Samples —The 
organisms isolated from U.S. inspected fowl were 
Salmonella typhimurnen 1 and Salmonella pullorum 
2. The samples of uninspected poultry collected in 
shops showed the following distribution of Salmon- 
ella: liver—S. typhimurium 2, oranienburg 1, pul- 
lorum 3, meleagridis 1, worthington 1: meat— 
typhimurium 1, montevideo 1, pullorum 2, anatum 
1, illinois 1, senftenberg 1; liver and meat—typhi- 
murtem and pullorum 1, oranienburg 1, newport 1. 
pullorum alone 2, panama 1, meleagridis 1; liver, 
meat, and spleen—tyfphimurium 1, bredeney 1, 
oramenburg 1, baretlly 1, pullorum 1, senftenberg 1, 
and poona 1. 

The samples of uninspected fowl collected from 


2) 


**These samples, thus, should be designated as 
“chopped meat” or “meat hash.” 


TABLE 2—Examination of Pork for Salmonella Stra'ns 


U.S. inspected and passed 


Collected in shops Collected in homes 


Positive 


Wo. ) 


Samples 
(No.) 


Positive 


Samples 
(No ) 


(No.) 


4 


NN 


Tenderloin. 
Sum. 


Uninspected 


Together Collected in homes 


Positive Somotes 


Samples 
(No.) 


Positive 
(No.) (% 


10 


: 
= 
1 
i 
82 
He 80 7 
Nes Liver samples— 
Liver, meat and spleen samples— 
aa ©) 
} 
| 
: 
re 
Specification 
Brains. .... 28 = 28.5 
Chops..... 30 71 8 17.9 19 ? 
Kidneys...... 42 so 1 2.0 
$1 77 42 41.6 il 9 
Loin..... 40 71 5 7.1 21 2 
42 72 7.0 13 2 
pS 40 72 4 5.6 19 3 i. 
4 8.0 18 4 
iI 13.5% | 15.1% | 14.3% 26.8% 
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households yielded the following Salmonella types: 
liver—S. typhimurium 5, oranienburg 1, montevideo 
1, bareilly 1, pullorum 5, gallinarum 1, give 1, lexr- 
ington 1; meat—typhimurium 6, derby 1, bredeney 
1, oranienburg 2, newport 1, pullorum 5, panama 1, 
anatum 2, meleagridis 1; liver and meat—typhi- 
murium 4, bredeney 1, oranienburg 2, newport 1, 
pullorum 5, gallinarum 1, anatum 1, and minne- 
sota 1. 

The eggs yielded S. bareilly 2 and S. oranienburg 
1; while from the egg powder samples, S. derby 1, 
S. montevideo 1, and S. panama 1 were isolated 

Samples of inspected pork showed an entirely dif- 
ferent distribution of Salmonella strains: brains—- 
S. typhimurium 1, derby 1, and choleraesuis 8; 
chops—typhimurium 2, bredeney 1, choleraesuis 4, 
and anatum 1; kidneys—typhimurium 1; liver— 
typhimurium 2, derby 1, bredeney 1, choleraecsuis 
23, muenchen 1, newport 1, give 1, senftenberg 1, 
and worthington 1; loin—typhimurium 1, and chol- 
eraesuis 4; ribs—choleraesuis 3, anatum 1, and 
senftenberg 1; fresh sausage—typhimurium 2, derby 
1, bredeney 1, choleraesuis 8, and kentucky 1; shoul- 


der and tenderloin each harbored typhimurium 2, 


and choleraesuis 2. 

From uninspected pork, the following Salmonella 
strains were isolated: chops—JS. typhimurium 1, 
paratyphi B and senftenberg 1, and choleraesuis 5; 
liver—typhimurium 1, derby 1, and choleraesuis 7; 
loin—typhimurium 1, and choleracsuis 1; ribs— 
typhimurium and choleraesuis 1, and give 1; shoul- 
der —choleraesuis 3; and tenderloin—choleraesuis 
3, and kentucky 1. 

The only Salmonella isolated from beef was one 
S. typhimurium strain. 

Hamburger hash yielded the following types of 
Salmonella: S. typhimurium alone 3, typhimurium 
and derby 1, typhimurium and choleraesuis 1, 
bredeney 1, choleraesuis alone 5, montevideo 1, 
oranienburg 1, newport 2, anatum 2, and senften- 
berg 1. 


DISCUSSION 


There was a significant difference be- 
tween the total number of Salmonella 
strains isolated from inspected and from 
uninspected poultry and pork. Uninspected 
birds yielded Salmonella about 12 times 
more often than U.S. inspected fowl. Un- 
inspected pork harbored Salmonella only 
about 1.8 times more often than U.S. in- 
spected pork. 

Statistical evaluation of the findings, with 
the aid of the 2 by 2 table and the X* test 
showed that there is a significant difference 
(P<0.01) between fowl samples collected 
in households and material from poultry 
taken to the laboratory directly from stores. 
This difference may be caused by the pos- 
sible contamination of the edible parts of 
the birds with the intestinal contents dur- 
ing unskilled evisceration and dressing by 
housewives. An inquiry into the influence 
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of manipulation on the frequency of Salmon- 
ella in the edible parts of birds, suggested 
to us by Dr. A. V. Hardy, is under way. 
Kessel et al.“ proved in their statistics on 
salmonellosis in California the thesis of 
Hinshaw et al.’ and Edwards et al.” that 
the frequency of human salmonellosis in 


TABLE 3—Distribution of the Most Frequent 
Salmonella Strains 


Salmonella isolated from 
same source (%) 
Organism 
Poultry Pork Man* 


ty 


NNN 


Se 


typhimurium 
. derby 

brede ney 

cholevaesuis 


S. oranienburg 
Ss 
S 


a 


. Rewport 

. pullorum 

. anatum 

. senftenberg | 


Other types 


| 
| 


*Data for midwestern U.S.A.” 
** Includes typhosa, 8.4. 


this country fluctuates with the disease in 
poultry. Table 3 shows a comparison of the 
relative frequency of Salmonella more com- 
mon in poultry and pork with the same 
strains in man according to our material. 
The statistics in man were derived from 
strains which reached our typing center 
from several private and state hospitals, as 
well as from Cook County Hospital in Chi- 
cago. They do not necessarily represent the 
average picture in Illinois. The food sam- 
ples, however, were collected in the neigh- 
borhoods and areas in which the patients 
of these hospitals live. In spite of the 
shortcomings, our statistics from human 
of Salmonella organisms in birds, with the 
striking exception of S. pullorum. This or- 
ganism, while found to cause human dis- 
ease,” is rather infrequently reported 
beings seem to approach the distribution 
from man. 

Individual eggs represent the product of 
1 hen and the examination of such samples 
is a true random sampling procedure. On 
the other hand, egg powder is frequently a 
mixture of products from several flocks or 
hatcheries. It is, therefore, more easily the 
source of a Salmonella strain when studied 
in the laboratory, than is the individual egg. 

The samples of “hamburger hash” were 
collected during the war. Chopped meat was 
found a frequent source of Salmonella” 
We did not attempt to determine the kinds 
of meat present in these samples loosely 
designated as “hamburger,” nor does the 
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distribution of the isolated Salmonella 
strains permit a conclusion concerning their 
composition. Laws and regulations concern- 
ing correct labeling of such meat, which is 
often mistaken by the general public for 
hamburger hash, are being strictly enforced 
at present. The more extensive use of U.S. 
inspected and passed products, sold in prop- 
erly marked containers, which consist only 
of beef and suet will surely eliminate this 
source of salmonellosis, with special regard 
to the fact that beef, according to our sur- 
vey, only rarely contains Salmonella. 

Table 2 proves that hog brains, chops, and 
liver frequently contain Salmonella. This 
has already been shown.” We found a high 
number of S. choleraesuis strains both in 
inspected and uninspected pork, but not in 
man. This may be influenced by the fact 
that many of our Salmonella strains were 
isolated from patients in Jewish hospitals. 
In addition, pork brains, rich in Salmonella, 
are rarely consumed by Americans. 

Statistical studies do not show a signifi- 
cant difference between pork samples col- 
lected in shops and pork samples from 
homes, probably because market pork is 
separated from organs (intestines and mes- 
enteric glands) containing most of the 
Salmonella organisms under proper super- 
vision and seldom in shops. Moreover, care- 
ful evisceration of hogs is much easier than 
that of poultry, because of the size of the 
animals. 

Preliminary studies of outbreaks of hu- 
man salmonellosis in which the source could 
be ascertained showed the influence of the 
mode of preparation of the food and also 
the role played by the respective Salmonella 
strains in such outbreaks.” Salmonella chol- 
eraesuis is often very sensitive to heat and 
is frequently destroyed by the relatively 
low temperatures, e.g., by such as prevails 
in the inner part of grilled pork chops, 
while S. typhimurium is much more resist- 
ant. In our experience, boiled and stewed 
poultry never caused salmonellosis, while 
fowl prepared with insulating stuffings 
often conveyed this infection. A detailed 
report, with experimental data on this prob- 
lem, will be given in a food journal. 


SUMMARY 

All 1,000 samples of pasteurized grade A 
milk were found free from Salmonella. Only 
1 of the 512 beef samples yielded this or- 
ganism. Of the 500 eggs and 100 samples 
of dried egg powder, 0.6 and 3.0 per cent, 
respectively, harbored Salmonella. Of 327 
U.S. inspected and passed birds and 748 
uninspected birds, 0.9 and 10.8 per cent, 
respectively, yielded these bacteria. Salmon- 


ella strains were isolated from 14.3 per cent 
of the 573 U.S. inspected and passed, and 
from 26.8 per cent of the uninspected, pork 
samples. These organisms were also pres- 
ent in 17.6 per cent of the hamburger sam- 
ples. The implications of these findings 
were discussed. 
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Biological Warfare from the 
Veterinarian's Standpoint 


“There is no justification whatever for 
some of the predictions of vast potentialities 
and dire results inherent in biological war- 
fare, but, on the other hand, an attitude of 
complete complacency and the assumption 
that nothing of consequence could be ac- 
complished through such warfare would be 
a mistake.” 

Dr. R. A. Kelser, dean of the University 
of Pennsylvania veterinary school and for- 
mer chief of the Army Veterinary Corps, 
gives these and other pertinent views on bio- 
logical warfare in a publication of that uni- 
versity (Univ. of Pa. Vet. Ext. Quart. No. 
115, June 16, 1949). 

These points are emphasized: 

1) Veterinarians would have a vital part 
in test-tube war because farm animals 
would be a likely target. Distributing con- 
taminated or infected feed to animals would 
offer less difficulty and less risk of detection 
than would be the case with man. More- 
over, livestock ordinarily are maintained in 
large herds and flocks in which virulent or- 
ganisms could be disseminated rapidly. 

2) Air travel has increased the danger 
that exotic diseases may gain entry, and it 
would be difficult to prove whether a given 
disease was introduced accidentally or in- 
tentionally. 

8) Planned warfare with germs would 
favor the selection of a disease known to 
cause high morbidity and high mortality, 
but the effort could abort if the disease 
failed to follow its characteristic pattern 
when artificially introduced, as some dis- 
eases do. Bovine hemorrhagic septicemia is 
an example. Rinderpest and foot-and-mouth 
disease are known and important exce 
tions; both can be spread just as effectively 
by artificial as by natural means. 

4) Good strategy would dictate the in- 


troduction of a foreign disease, mainly be- 
cause veterinarians and livestock owners 
might be slow to recognize it and would not 
be equipped to combat it immediately. On 
the other hand, much also could be accom- 
plished by accelerating the spread of an 
indigenous disease, in which case sabotage 
might not be suspected. 

5) Test-tube warfare on livestock would 
increase veterinarians’ responsibilities in 
meat and dairy inspection. 

6) Veterinarians should expand their 
knowledge of foreign plagues, so as to be 
prepared for responsibilities they may have 
to shoulder in the future. 

7) The military service initiated re- 

on foreign diseases—Newcastle dis- 

and rinderpest—during World War 

I because it feared that aggressors might 

resort to biological warfare. Continuing re- 

search along this line is essential to the 
nation’s security. 


Suspect Variant Virus Caused Hog- 
Cholera "Breaks" 


The U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
has reported that a new form or variant 
type of hog-cholera virus “never before 
recognized” may have been responsible for 


recent middlewest losses in swine immu- 
nized with serum and virus. 

Bureau tests of immunizing products 
used on swine herds showed that regular 
serum alone provided adequate protection 
against the regular hog-cholera virus but 
failed to protect adequately against this 
variant. However, pigs immunized with 
both serum and virus were found to be 
completely resistant to the virus contain- 
ing the variant. This suggests, according 
to the Bureau, that the variant is not much 
different from regular virus. 

Extraneous viruses or bacteria were not 
incriminated, and Bureau investigators said 
there was no reason to suspect errors in 
manufacture or testing of products involved 
in the outbreaks. 


Feline Gastroenteritis (Panleucopenia) — 
Early use of serum is the best treatment 
for feline gastroenteritis (panleucopenia). 
It also is advisable to give repeated injec- 
tions of penicillin along with the serum, 
even beyond the time the infection is under 
control, so as to prevent relapses and sec- 
ondary infections. Administration of tissue 
vaccine is the best preventive measure.— 
L. * Fairchild, Cats Magazine, March, 
1949. 
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The Work of the Chemical-Biological Coordination Center 
in Relation to Chemotherapy in Veterinary Medicine 


J. R. M. INNES, Se.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
Washington, D. C. 


CHEMOTHERAPY originally meant, in the 
strict sense, the prevention or treatment of 
disease by sterilization of the “causative 
parasite” by chemicals without producing 
any toxic effect on the host; the treatment 
of conditions such as cancer, goiter, anemia, 
rickets, and symptomatic conditions by 
medicinal substances has broadened this 
initial concept and made the definition now 
a Vague one. 


CHEMOTHERAPY— HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

In this sense, the history of chemotherapy dates 
back to ancient times, for some vegetable substances 
used today (eg. male fern) were known to the 
Greeks; in the sjxteenth century, quinine was dis- 
covered to be a specific for malaria, and the chaul- 
moogra plant was known to have some effect on 
leprosy. Thus, for 2,000 years, chemotherapy was 
herbal therapeutics. Compared with the few useful 
drugs discovered, there were hundreds of others 
which were useless and now simply belong to the 
folklore of pharmacy and medicine. 

Nearly all medical authorities of sixty years ago 
thought that “inner disinfection” of the body was 
impossible. The pioneer of chemotherapy proper 
was Ehrlich, with whom must be linked the names 
of Pasteur and Koch, because it was the discovery 
of bacteria as the causes of disease which stimu- 
lated efforts to cure infectious and contagious ill- 

Weigert must also be given a place of 
honor, as he was one of the greatest geniuses iv 
the pathologic field; he initiated pathologic tech- 
mique by the simple stroke of transferring textile 
dyeing methods to and bacteria, 
thus making possible histology and pathology 
we know it 

Ehrlich was originally trained in the pathologic 
school and was influenced by the techniques of dif- 
erential staining of tissues evolved by Weigert, out 
of which Ehrlich founded what ultimately became 

vic., hematology, immunology, 
and chemotherapy. His separation of the types of 
leucocytes by their staining and the 
discovery of a stain for the tubercle bacillus, were 
outstanding contributions. His cellular studies on 
blood laid the foundations for present hematologic 
differentiation of disorders of blood-forming organs 
Dyes also furnished the medium for his work in 
chemotherapy. Studies intravital staining led 
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him to synthesize dyes which might have some 
selective affinity for organisms within tissues, from 
which ultimately came his discovery of salvarsan, 
the antisyphilitic—(606). Since that time, a tre- 
mendous amount of work has been devoted to 
chemotherapy, but, until about 1930, it had been 
developed particularly in Germany where vision 
and faith must have been required originally to 
recognize that work must be based upon research 
in organic chemistry. 

In Germany, the concentration of chemical effort 
in dyestuff research and manufacture made this the 
natural birthplace of what is now the synthetic drug 
industry. The discoveries by the Germans, which 
cannot be overestimated, have been of immense 
medical importance. The most noteworthy are 
aspirin, the antimalarials, plasmoquine and atabrine 
(without which World War II could not have 
been waged in the tropics), salvarsan, prontosil, 
and the trypanocide, Bayer 205. 

As late as 1921, Sir Henry Dale emphasized that, 
despite the early concepts of Ehrlich, no funda- 
mental advance had been made in our knowledge of 
chemotherapy. By 1935, the total achievements were 
the discovery of the two synthetic antimalarials, 
six types of trypanocidal substances, an antisyphilitic, 
and some new antiseptics of the flavine series. In 
that year, a complete change in outlook arose after 
the discovery by Domagk in Germany of prontosil. 
In the same year, Fourneau showed that prontosil 
was broken down in the body into sulfanilamide, 
and that this was the active part of the molecule. 

These advances stimulated research by chemists 
and biologists all over the world. Since then, more 
than a thousand related compounds have been tested 
experimentally and the more promising used in 
clinical trials with natural bacterial infections of 
man and animals. From this welter, there remains 
a limited number in common use, some possessing 
advantages over the others in specified conditions, 
e.g., sulfanilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole, sul- 
fadiazine, sulfamethazine, and sulfaguanidine. The 
remarkable discovery, by Florey and Fleming, of 
penicillin revolutionized ideas on the treatment of 
infections and opened up the field of antibiotics. 


METHODS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC RESEARCH 


There are two main aspects of chemo- 
therapy—organic chemistry and biology. 
Experimental chemotherapeutic investiga- 
tions are still mainly empirical, for little is 
known about the action of drugs which can 
be related to chemical constitution, although 
many theories have been evolved. This usu- 
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ally has meant that large numbers of 
chemical compounds were synthesized and 
screened before success was achieved, and 
that there are limited ways in which experi- 
mental chemotherapeutic investigations can 
pr 
1) The chemist can modify the structure 
of compounds known to have some activity 
in attempts to increase this and at the same 
time reduce any potential toxicity. A good ex- 
ample of this is the way in which the syn- 
thetic antimalarials (atabrine, plasmoquine, 
paludrine, and others) were discovered. 

2) Large numbers of new compounds can 
be made, or “lifted off the shelf,” and the 
biologist can then subject these to the 
widest possible screening for pharmaco- 
logic-physiologic-pathologic evaluation. This 
leaves a large element of chance as every 
compound obviously cannot be tested against 
all types of experimental disease or physio- 
logic action. Effort may then be concen- 
trated to cover types of disease which rep- 
resent larger groups, while the importance 
of the problem may be a guiding factor in 
selecting fields for evaluation of drugs. 

Diseases of both man and lower animals 
caused by bacteria, viruses, protozoa, and 
worms play an immense part in interfer- 
ence with health, and, therefore, continue 
to occupy a prominent place in chemothera- 
peutic research. Work in these fields cannot 
be divorced from pathology because, in all 
chemotherapeutic work, the success of the 
biologist is attendant upon the availability 
of experimental disease in laboratory ani- 
mals which can be used to evaluate activity 
of new compounds. As a basis, therefore, 
we must have a thorough pathologic under- 
standing of the nature and course of any 
particular disease in the natural host and 
in the experimental animal. Considerable 
effort has, thus, often been expended by 
pathologists and bacteriologists devising 
new techniques to study disease in the ex- 
perimental animal. 

8) Advances in other fields of medicine 
may contribute largely, e.g., knowledge of 
the vitamins. Certain diseases of man were 
first identified as clinical and then as path- 
ologic entities, e.g., rickets and scurvy; 
later, it was shown that these could be pro- 
duced experimentally in animals by deficient 
diets, and that the responsible deficiency 
factors were vitamins, in the old sense. 
Finally, chemists have synthesized many 
vitamins, and pure chemical substances 
(e.g., calciferol and ascorbic acid) are now 
used in therapeutics. Advance may also 
arise by direct methods of clinical observa- 
tion as exemplified by the work which fol- 
lowed Minot’s observations on the use of 
liver in the treatment of pernicious anemia. 

There are many diseases for which, how- 
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ever, there is as yet no successful chemo- 
therapy; this failure may have a biologic 
foundation, in that the disease may be in- 
capable of transmission to a suitable test 
host, or that there is no analogous infection 
available. The use of analogous infections 
is an important technique, and, in the past, 
has proved a most fertile source for chemo- 
therapeutic discovery. For example, ma- 
laria (human) cannot be transmitted to 
laboratory animals. Without the identifi- 
cation of forms of spontaneous malarial 
infections in birds (canaries, finches, and 
fowl), and the use of these infections in 
screening tests, atabrine, plasmoquine, and 
paludrine could not have been discovered. 
(In the attempts of the I. G. Farben Com- 
pany, Germany, to discover new antima- 
larials, nearly 12,000 compounds were tested 
in the course of twenty years, i.c., until the 
advent of plasmoquine in 1924.) 

Much has been achieved in the control 
and treatment of streptococcic, staphylococ- 
cic, and other bacillary infections, as much 
is known about the pathogenesis of these 
forms of experimental infections in small 
animals. In screening work on streptococcic 
infections, mice can be used as test hosts 
and only small quantities of speculative 
compounds are necessary. Results can be 
evaluated quickly, as the infection is lethal 
and a mortality curve can be used as a yard- 
stick in assessing the relative activities of 
drugs. There are, however, many diseases 
caused by bacteria, viruses, protozoons, 
rickettsiae, or worms which cannot be in- 
vestigated so simply from the point of view 
of chemotherapy; outstanding examples of 
veterinary importance are bovine mastitis, 
Johne’s disease, brucellosis, canine en- 
cephalitis, parasitic, and many protozoan, 
diseases. Until new biologic techniques are 
available, therefore, it is unlikely that ad- 
vances will be made unless by analogy, viz., 
from the application of therapeutic advances 
in human medicine. 


How VETERINARY CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC 
DISCOVERIES HAVE BEEN MADE. 


It is useful to recapitulate the various 
ways in which advances have been made in 
veterinary chemotherapeutics in the past. 
Although this division is artificial, they fall 
into a few broad categories. Each approach, 
or method, has been of value if measured 
by results, and will continue to be used 
until more is known about chemical struc- 
ture and mode of biologic action. 

Empiricism.—Animal therapeutics is as old as 
medicine itself. There would, thus, be no difficulty 
in formulating a long list of useful drugs which 
have been found by trial and error. The use of 
nicotine-copper sulfate and carbon tetrachloride as 
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anthelmintics, sulfur for mange, zinc compounds 
for dermatitic conditions, potassium iodide for 
actinomycosis, mercurials and some arsenicals for 
trypanosomiasis, all come readily to mind. We need 
not despise this method; some of these discoveries 
have been of great use and, in any case, shrewd 
observation must also have been necessary regard- 
ing effect on any given condition. 

Method of Direct Observation.—The discovery 
that the tetany of milk fever was due to lowered 
blood calcium levels led to the adoption of intra- 
venous calcium therapy. A more dramatic instance, 
however, lies in the discovery of the importance of 
the trace elements for the maintenance of normal 
health, and of the pathologic effects due to their 
absence. In England and Australia, certain diseases 
of sheep were identified many years ago, clinically 
and pathologically, ¢.g., pine (anemia) and sway- 
back (a form of cerebral demyelination). Much 
ground work on the pathology and chemical pa- 
thology of these conditions was necessary before it 
was discovered that the lack of cobalt and copper, 
respectively, played a vital part in the pathogenesis 
of these entities. 

The story of dicumarol is another example, as 
the identification of a form of hemorrhagic dia- 
thesis in cattle (sweet clover disease) was the pri- 
mary observation that led to the chemical isolation 
of a substance which can now be used medicinally to 
combat postoperative clotting. 

Analogy and Imitation.—In general, chemothera- 
peutic research, particularly in industry where it is 
largely concentrated, follows along well-worn paths 
set by tradition established by the Germans. Because 
of the value placed upon human life, and because 
of potential financial profit derived from the dis- 
covery of outstanding medical drugs, there is a 
considerable bias in chemotherapy to work which is 
essentially, and primarily, of medical importance. 
The natural outcome of any laboratory discovery, 
whether it be a bactericide, trypanocide, anesthetic, 
or estrogenic agent, is for this discovery to be 
transferred to clinical application in human medicine 
as soon as possible. In the end, this is the crucial 
test, and many drugs with promise at the laboratory 
stage fall by the wayside when finally tested in the 
hospital. Subsequent to this, possible veterinary 
uses may be considered. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with this, 
because the same laboratory technique might be 
used for the initial evaluation of drugs whether 
intended for medical or veterinary uses. There may, 
however, be some time lag between clinical med- 
ical, and veterinary, application. Examples of this 
are to be found in the history of the development of 
sulfonamides and penicillin. When medical observa- 
tions had established their unique properties, a flood 
of literature appeared thereafter, concerning the 
pharmacology and therapeutics of these substances 
in domesticated animals. In this same class can be 
placed such substances as the estrogenic compounds, 
the barbiturates, volatile anesthetics, and detergents. 

The final use of many such substances in vet- 
erinary work far outstripped all ideas of use the 


primary inventor may have had in mind. This 
method can never be ignored, and it behooves us to 
take care that recent advances in medical thera- 
peutics are not overlooked. There are, however, 
dangers associated with paying too strict attention 
to the effects of drugs in man as compared with 
what might happen in animals. It is, in fact, unre- 
liable to transfer data regarding action of any drug 
from species to species. If great reliance had been 
placed on the reports that 4,4” diamino-diphenyl 
sulfone had a high degree of toxicity for man (and 
mice), there is little doubt that the drug would 
never have been tested in cows, in which it is well 
tolerated and in which it has shown an effectiveness 
against certain forms of mastitis. 

Medicine may, on rare occasion, borrow from 
the veterinary field. The discovery of phenothiazine 
as an anthelmintic for animals was the stimulus to 
investigate its effectiveness against threadworms in 
children, although its occasional toxicity in children 
has precluded its widespread use. The discovery of 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons (carbon tetrachloride 
and tetrachloroethylene) for the removal of hook- 
worms in dogs found a wide application for the 
treatment of hookworm disease of man throughout 
the tropics and subtropics. 

Accident.—Many discoveries have been priraarily 
accidental, but we need not minimize the value of 
such original observations. Phenothiazine was 
known in the dyestuff industry as early as 1885, but 
its use as an anthelmintic had to await observations, 
in 1935, that it had an action on culicine larvae, and 
it was not until 1939 that speculation arose regard- 
ing potential activity against parasitic worms. Ad- 
vances, thereafter, were rapid and showed it was 
the most outstanding anthelmintic discovered for 
more than thirty years. Trypan blue, which for a 
long time was used extensively for the treatment of 
piroplasmosis, is said to have been originally dis- 
covered by Nuttall in attempts made to stain 
Babesia in the blood stream. Many other chemical 
compounds now on laboratory shelves might also 
prove of value if suitable biologic investigations 
were made. 

Specific Experimental Approach.— As chemo- 
therapy has developed in the hands of industrial 
firms in Great Britain and the United States, it is 
quite apparent that, at the outset, little provision 
was made for a specific study of veterinary prob- 
lems. It may have been thought that, as there are 
so many diseases common to man and animals, 
results specifically obtained from laboratory in- 
vestigations designed to meet medical needs would 
also indicate possible veterinary application. This 
policy is justified to some extent, as it reduces the 
financial outlay for research on the purely biologic 
side by eliminating the need for using the more 
expensive, larger domestic animals for experiment. 
This latter is important because in speculative 
chemical work for any elaborate screening program, 
the chemist can prepare only small quantities of 
compounds; the need for testing techniques involv- 
ing the smaller laboratory animals (and the smaller 
the better) is, thus, a for rapid progress. 

Many i firms engaged in 
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research must have been impressed by the immense 
and profitable field, viewed in terms of hard cash, 
awaiting exploitation in veterinary biological prod- 
ucts. This is seen in the fact that there is an 
increasing number of commercial firms in the 
United States and Great Britain which have set up 
special facilities to investigate veterinary problems. 

There are many diseases common to man and 
animals and, to some extent, a uniform approach 
can be made from the point of view of experimental 
chemotherapy. There are just as many diseases 
which are specific for animals and which are of 
overwhelming importance to the animal health 
industry which require a special approach, ¢.g., 
brucellosis, Johne’s disease, certain parasitic condi- 
tions, anaplasmosis (and other protozoan diseases 
of animals), bovine mastitis, anaérobic toxemias, 
and many virus conditions. Laboratory investiga- 
tions by large-scale screening tests are necessary in 
the first place but, in the end, controlled work on 
domestic animals (with natural or artificial infec- 
tion in the natural hosts) is necessary before 
large-scale field trials should be contemplated. 

Since these routes to success have been 
used in the past, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that advances will not come in the 
same way in the future, until more is known 
about chemical structure and biologic action. 
At present, there is a limited number of 
drugs which have a specific therapeutic ac- 
tion on infections, or a physiologic one on 
some organ. For these discoveries to have 
been made, there must have been many hun- 
dreds of thousands of chemical compounds 
prepared as a deliberate effort, or lifted off 
the shelf for screening against a variety 
of test objects. All compounds cannot be 
tested against “all things,” and the struc- 
tures of the bulk of negative compounds are 
never revealed in print. The question might 
then be asked, just how many have suffered 
the same original fate as phenothiazine, 
sulfanilamide, benzene hexachloride, and 
DDT, which were synthesized years before 
any specific biologic action was noted. There 
may be many potential CNS depressants, 
antimalarials, bactericides, worm killers, or 
anesthetics lying in dust-covered bottles on 
the shelves of many chemical laboratories. 

A short description of the Chemical Bio- 
logical Coérdination Center may, thus, be 
helpful to veterinarians to show how this 
institution may ultimately help to eliminate 
empiricism and accident, and espouse the 
more scientific method of direct chemico- 
biologic approach to problems of importance 
in the control of animal disease by chemical 
means. 


History oF THE CHEMICAL-BIOLocIcaL 
CENTER 

The Chemical-Biological Coérdination Center was 
started in July, 1946. It might be emphasized that 
it is not a research foundation, nor does it sub- 


sidize research. It was an outgrowth of the OSRD* 
Insect Control Committee which had the responsi- 
bility, during World War LI, of codrdinating work 
in the problems related to insect and rodent control 
carried out at the request of the armed forces. 
More than 8,000 compounds were tested as in- 
secticides, and about 1,500 as rat killers, which led 
to the discovery of ANTU and 1080 (sodium 
fluoroacetate ) . 

Other groups were also engaged in testing chem- 
icals for various biologic actions. Thus, the Malarial 
Committee of the National Research Council spon- 
sored the testing of about 15,000 antimalarials; 
Chemical Warfare Service was interested in testing 
potential chemical war weapons; other projects 
were designed to cover the testing of compounds 
for their actions against bacteria and fungi which 
cause destruction of fabrics, metals, glass, and 
leather. In the field of tropical diseases, much effort 
was expended on testing compounds which might be 
effective against schistosomiasis, leishmaniasis, and 
amoebiasis. These items are mentioned to indicate 
the magnitude of effort during the war and do not 
include the projects which must have been carried 
out by industrial firms before the war and now in 
similar and related fields. 

It occurred to Dr. M. C. Winternitz, chairman of 
OSRD Insect Control Committee, that an organiza- 
tion might be established which would assemble, in 
an organized form, data on chemical structure re- 
lated to biologic action which had resulted from 
these war-time programs. This, however, would, 
in the future, aim to include all data on this sudject 
published in the scientific literature. Obviously, a 
long-term view was taken, for the full maturation 
of any such scheme might take years to accomplish. 


SUMMARY 


The objectives of the Chemical-Biological 
Coérdination Center are: 
1) To assemble and organize information 
which relates the effect of structure of 
chemicals to their biologic activity. In order 
to facilitate the handling of the large mass 
of data that will be accumulated, there are 
being developed: 

a) Special sheets for the recording of bio- 

logic data and physical properties of 

compounds. 

b) Biologic and chemical codes which 

will enable the data from the work sheets 

to be placed on punched cards and sorted 

mechanically by machines when correla- 

tion studies are to be made. ; 
2) To sponsor the preliminary testing 
(screening) of chemicals on a variety of 
animals and plants to determine the bio- 
logic effects of the compounds. Present 
screening facilities permit subjecting com- 
pounds to biologic tests for their action as 
insecticides, insect repellents, rodenticides, 
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bactericides, fungicides, plant-growth reg- 

ulators, and chemotherapeutic agents 

against eancer, malaria, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases. 

3) To prepare reviews of the literature: 
a) On the effect of chemical structure 
upon various biologic actions. 

b) On test methods used in the study 

of such actions. 

An extensive abstracting service is being 
set up which will cover all important med- 
ical, veterinary, and biologic journals. Data 
regarding both the chemical and biologic 
aspects are placed in summarized form on 
work sheets. These sheets are filed by an 
individual serial number which is assigned 
to the compound and which contains, in the 
first digit, information regarding the chem- 

al elements present. In order to record 

e data on punched cards, chemical and 

jologic codes have also been developed. The 
rial number of the compound, the chem- 
al code indicating the structural groups 
resent, and the biologic code giving the 
iologic actions under broad headings are 
sorded on a single I.B.M. punched card. 
‘ith a large number of such cards avail- 
ble, it will be possible to carry out corre- 
tion studies of chemical structure vs. 
jologic activity using standard sorting ma- 
ines which sort more than 20,000 cards 

r hour. The study may be approached 

om either the chemical or biologic an- 

ie. The machines may be asked to segre- 
te cards representing compounds contain- 

g certain elements or a certain number 

atoms of certain elements, or compounds 

hich possess certain structural units or 
rtain ranges of physical properties. Thus, 
an experimental run of over 500 cards, 
epresenting a variety of chemical com- 
unds, the machine rapidly segregated 
ree sulfanilamides, which were the total 
mber present, when requested to do so. 

By appropriate sorting procedures, it 
ight ultimately be possible to answer 
estions as to which compounds are effec- 

tive against any given animal infection, 
e.g.: Which sulfonamides have been tested 
against coccidiosis? Which drugs, found to 
be effective against coccidiosis, have also 
been tested against nematodes? What are 
the toxic effects of certain insecticides used 
in animals? Is there any information re 
the carcinogenicity of DDT? Do any of the 
thiocarbamic acids show any fungicidal or 
bacteriostatic action? 

A screening program is being sponsored 
which will provide considerable data on the 
chemical and biologic properties of com- 
pounds and may also lead to the discovery 
of important practical uses for some com- 
pounds. Thousands of compounds are stored 
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on the shelves of university, government, 
and industrial laboratories. A large per- 
centage of these have never been tested for 
any possible use, while a small percentage 
may have been tested for a single purpose. 
The Chemical-Biological Coérdination Cen- 
ter has made arrangements with 26 agen- 
cies for testing of chemicals, submitted to 
the Center, for their action on a wide vari- 
ety of animal! and plant life. To date, about 
4,000 compounds have been made available 
for such screening tests, and 1,000 are now 
in the process of being tested. The biologic 
data on the compounds which were first 
received are just beginning to arrive. 

As was mentioned at the start of this 
paper, screening programs in this country 
met with considerable success during the 
war. The Germans also conducted a large- 
scale screening program before, and during, 
the war, which led to the discovery of im- 
portant new chemical warfare agents, in- 
secticides, rodenticides, and pharmaceutical 
agents. It is hoped that the initiation of 
a broad screening program in the United 
States will provide a means for avoiding a 
repetition of the fate of compounds such as 
DDT and the sulfanilamide drugs, uses for 
which were not discovered until many dec- 
ades after their synthesis. , 


Baby Pig Losses 

Baby pig disease has been used as a sort 
of diagnostic waste basket into which a 
wide variety of conditions has been placed. 
The so-called “normal losses” of baby pigs 
were studied. Of 236 pigs which died before 
weaning, 184 died during the first week. 
Autopsy records on all pigs that died, and 
49 born dead, were classified as follows 
(some pigs showing two or more condi- 
tions) : 

Nutritional and metabolic 114 
Prenatal influences 8&7 
Traumatic and accidental 75 
Miscellaneous 26 
Infection and inflammation 21 
No cause determined 12 

The 106 sows involved in this study were 
kept under very good or excellent conditions 
and weaned 622 pigs.—C. C. Morrill, 
D.V.M., Illinois. 

Veterinarians in Furbearing Animal 
Work.—Commenting on the addition of a 
course in furbearing animal diseases to the 
senior veterinary curriculum at The State 
College of Washington, American Fur 
Breeder (Feb., 1949) said: “Our industry 
has long felt the need for veterinarians who 
have special training in this work.” 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


THIS DISCUSION will not be technical. In it. 
I will attempt to describe and demonstrate 
the methods used in handling the various 
problems presented by dystocia in the sow. 
We all realize that there are many predis- 
posing factors influencing dystocia, but, due 
to limited time, no attempt will be made to 
discuss these factors. 

We will go directly to the hog house at 
farrowing time. Swine obstetrics is sim- 
ilar to most problems with which a veter- 
inarian deals, in that no two cases are 
exactly alike. Many variations in the 
methods and equipment used have been 
developed to meet those different needs. 
Success depends on ingenuity, good judy- 
ment, having instruments that are suitable 
for the occasion, and an ecbolic that will 
keep the pigs within reach. 

It is convenient and time-saving to car- 
ry in a single case the instruments and 
equipment commonly used for handling a 
dystocia. This is taken to the farrowing pen. 
In most hog houses, there will be an extra 
panel or a couple of boards that can be 
placed across the corner ot the farrowing 
pen for a table on which to set the case 
and make a convenient bench. 


EQUIPMENT 


Equipment will vary with the operator. 
The instruments commonly employed in my 
practice are: (1) Knowles uterine forceps; 
(2) a sharp, pointed hook; (3) a cable ob- 
stetric snare; (4) equine catheter; and (5) 
miscellaneous small equipment. 

The drugs most frequently used are: (1) 
ecbolics; (2) stilbestrol; (3) penicillin; (4) 
sulfonamides; (5) lubricants; and (6) anti- 
septics. The ecbolic that has been by far 
the most satisfactory, in my experience, is 
posterior pituitary extract. I realize the 
value of this product, as an aid in dystocia, 
has been questioned by some sources, but no 
other ecbolic has served me as well. The 
penicillin product of choice for parenteral 
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use is procaine penicillin in oil, because of 
longer therapeutic action. Mineral oil is 
used as a lubricant and as a vehicle for 
carrying sulfathiazole powder as a wound 
dressing. 

My obstetric dress, in addition to my reg- 
ular attire, consists of: a homemade canvas 
sleeve protector which slips over the lef 
arm and is pushed up over the rolled-u 
shirt sleeve, and a strap-on type basketba 
knee-guard worn on the right knee to p 
tect the clothing as well as to act as pad 
ding. 


ig. 1—These instruments and equi 
used for handling re can be ound in a sin 


(2) sleeve protector; (3)7 
sherp-pointed hook; (5) cable 
(7) wire snare; (8) 


case: (1) knee 
Knowles forceps; 
snare; (6) obstetric chain; 

catheter. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


One very important point to be considered 
in caring for a dystocia in a sow is the size 
of the practitioner’s hands. The individual 
with exceptionally large hands will neces- 
sarily develop different techniques from one 
having small hands. My hands are small 
enough to pass through the bony pelvis of 
most sows. My left hand is slightly smaller 
than my right; therefore, I like to work 
with my left hand in the sow. The methods 
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Restless sows are restrained in lateral 
recumbency with the right side up. This is 
accomplished by looping one end of a short 
obstetric chain around the metacarpal re- 
gion of the left front leg and the other end 
above the left hock. 

The genitals are carefully washed and 
my left arm is lubricated with a suitable 
antiseptic lubricant powder before the ex- 
amination begins. Special attention is paid 
on the first examination to determine if the 
vagina has been previously injured and the 
extent of any injuries present. The client 
should be informed of the injuries at this 
time. He or the herdsman may have been 
paying midwife, causing the damage, and a 
ittle explanation now may save misunder- 

tandings later on. 

After the preliminary examination, unless 
ere is an extremely small juvenile pelvis, 
r a partially occluded pelvic lumen due to 
n old pelvic fracture, we almost routinely 
dminister 3 to 5 cc. of posterior pituitary 
xtract deep in the ham with a 244- or 3-in., 
9-gauge needle. 

The sow may be constipated to the extent 

at fecal balls are practically blocking the 

men of the pelvis. An enema is given in 
ese cases, 

The bladder may be distended and may 

tually block the pelvic opening each time 

e sow labors. This is particularly true of 

sow that has been in labor for some time 

ith a pig lodged in the bony pelvis. A 

ort piece of equine catheter is a conven- 

nt instrument for draining these distended 
adders. 


ME CAUSES OF DYSTOCIA 


Anterior Presentation.—Quite commonly, 

pig is presented anteriorly and lodges in 

e pelvic cavity simply because it is too 

rge through the chest and shoulders. 

ese pigs may be delivered by grasping 

e upper jaw with Knowles forceps and 
applying traction. Some of these pigs may 
be living, in which case we do not lock the 
handles. The three sharp prongs of the 
Knowles forceps give a great deal of trac- 
tion with a minimum amount of injury to 
the pig. The forceps are easily applied 
simply by placing the middle finger in the 
mouth and the index finger dorsal to the 
snout, then placing the forceps beside the 
two fingers. If the pig is dead and a great 
amount of traction is necessary, the forceps 
may be thrust further into the mouth and 
the handles locked. When still more trac- 
tion is needed, run a sharp hook back over 
the pig, point down against the pig, and 
hook it posterior to the scapula. Then, with 
hook and locked forceps in the same hand, 
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traction is applied. A pint of heavy mineral 
oil serves as a vaginal lubricant when the 
vagina is dry. 

Examination may reveal a pig being pre- 
sented anteriorly, which can be reached only 
with the index and middle fingers because 
the pelvic opening is too small to admit the 
passage of the hand and the pig is too far 
anterior to the brim of the pelvis to be 
grasped with the Knowles forceps. Under 
such conditions, place the middle finger in 
the pig’s mouth and index finger dorsal to 
the snout. With the right hand, slide the 
sharp hook along the medial surface of the 
left forearm and wrist with the point rest- 
ing on the forearm and wrist to protect the 
sow. Slide the hook forward along the side 
of the index finger, and hook the pig in the 
dorsal part of the snout. Then, grasp the 
ring of the hook and the left forearm with 
the right hand, apply traction, and pull the 
ig’s head through the bony pelvis. By 

ving the left hand in the sow and pulling 
on the hook and forearm you will practically 
never tear the sow if the hook pulls out. 
Once the pig starts through the bony pelvis, 
remove the hook and attach the Knowles 
forceps. 

In some cases, it is possible to pass the 
hand through the bony pelvis and feel a 
pig’s head. In ‘these cases, carry a cable 
obstetric snare with the left hand, open the 
loop by adjusting the handle with the right 
hand, place the loop around the pig’s neck, 
and apply traction. 

In lieu of a cable obstetric snare, the same 
pig may be delivered by fashioning a snare 
from a 44-in. piece of bailing wire doubled, 
with a finger loop in each end. By guiding 
with the left hand, and pushing into the 
birth canal with the right hand, place the 
loop back of the pig’s head. With the snare 
in this position, hold the wires together 
ventral to the lower jaw with the left hand 
and apply traction with the right hand. 

Occasionally, a pig presented anteriorly 
will be lodged upside down in the bony 
pelvis (dorsopubic). In these cases, appl 
the Knowles forceps to the upper jaw, + | 
rotate 180 degrees, and apply traction. 

Posterior Presentation.—Pigs presented 
posteriorly, and lodged in the pelvis, may be 
grasped above the hock with the index and 
middle fingers and traction applied. When 
it is impossible to pass the entire hand 
through the pelvis, grasp one leg with the 
index and middle fingers. Then hold this 
leg with the Knowles forceps while the other 
leg is worked into the lumen. Gauze loops 
or a cable obstetric snare may be placed 
around the hock in case a great amount of 
traction is needed to pull the chest and 
shoulders through the pelvic opening. 

Persistent Hymen.—Dystocia may be 
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caused by a persistent hymen. We simply 
snip the hymen with scissors, deliver the 
first pig or two, administer posterior pitui- 
tary extract, and leave the sow on her own. 

Pestmortem Changes.—Dystocia, due to 
emphysematous or mummified fetus, may be 
handled with a combination of the already 
described procedures and liberal amounts of 
mineral oil. It is important to stay with 
these sows and get what pigs you can dur- 
ing your first visit, as you will probably get 
only one opportunity. The vaginal tract is 
usually quite dry, tears easily, and usually 
becomes edematous after very little manipu- 
lation through it. 

_Lacerations.—-The ventral floor of the va- 
gina may be lacerated, due either to the 
hands of an unskilled midwife or perhaps, 
on occasion, to injuries by the canine teeth 
of a pig. The bladder may prolapse through 
such a rupture. In these cases, the bladder 
should be drained with a 14-gauge needle, 
replaced, and, when all of the pigs have been 
delivered, the laceration should be sutured. 
Suturing may be accomplished with a full- 
curved, nontraumatic needle and needle- 
holder. Figure-eight the sow’s hock in 


these cases, and elevate the hind quarters 
about 18 in. After suturing is completed, 
1,000,000 units of penicillin in oil are ad- 
ministered, and a suspension of sulfathia- 
zole in mineral oil is dispensed to irrigate 


the vagina every four hours for three or 
four days. The prognosis is guarded but 
quite favorable in these cases, provided par- 
turition was complete when the sutures 
were placed. If the sow’s vagina has been 
lacerated, she may strain some for the fol- 
lowing twelve to twenty-four hours. This 
should be explained to the client. 

Hematomas.—Hematomas of the vulva 
quite commonly develop during parturition. 
No treatment is required unless they rup- 
ture. Then, hemorrhage should be con- 
trolled with forceps, gauze packs, or su- 
tures, and a wound dressing should be ap- 
plied. From 300 to 500 cc. of hog cholera 
antiserum may be beneficial to sows which 
have lost large amounts of blood. 

Uterine Inertia.—Some sows with uterine 
inertia may not respond to posterior pitui- 
tary extract when given intramuscularly. 
These sows may respond immediately to 2 
to 3 cc. of this ecbolic given intravenously, 
through an ear vein. In most cases, there 
will be a pig pushed up to the pelvis by the 
time the syringe can be laid aside and the 
hand and arm prepared for an examination. 
The intravenous use of posterior pituitary 
extract may be repeated, if necessary, after 
twenty to thirty minutes. 

Bone Obstructions.—Dystocia may be due 
to a juvenile pelvis, a pelvis with a lumen 
partially blocked due to earlier injuries, or 
a small, rough pelvis resulting from rickets 


DYSTOCIA IN THE Sow 


earlier in life. Some sows are small be- 
cause of immaturity at breeding time, 
stunting, malnutrition, or disease. Cesarean 
sections may be necessary in these cases. 
Cesarean sections are not necessary in a 
very large percentage of our dystocias, but 
when they are indicated, we do not hesitate 
to rely on this method of delivery. If we 
ick our cases, we can expect good results. 

his is especially true since the advent of 
the sulfonamide drugs and penicillin. 
Cesarean sections should not be used as a 
desperation operation. There may be excep- 
tions, but, as a general rule, do not consider 
a half-exhausted sow with a lacerated va- 
gina to be a good subject for this operation. 
Some of these sows may live, but the per- 
centage of casualties will be great enough 
to give the operation a black-eye. It may 
ruin the client’s confidence in the operation 
at some future time when there would be 
every chance of success. I don’t feel justi- 
fied in wasting my time and my client's 
money in operations that must be followed 
with a prognosis that is grave. 


In a case where a grave pro is would 


follow cesarean section, we feel it is better ~ 


to pump 1 qt. of a a of sulafthia- 
zole and heavy mineral! oil into the uterus 
and administer 20 to 30 mg. of stilbestrol 
and 1,000,000 units of pencillin in oil. A 
large percentage of sows treated in this 


manrer will live, especially when only 1 or 


2 pigs have not been delivered. 
CONCLUSION 


A sow that has any undesirable charac- 
teristic, such as a small pelvis which may 
be hereditary, should be marked for slaugh- 
ter. Also, mark the pigs from such a sow. 
It is easy for the client to lose the identity 
of such a sow and her pigs, and keep them 
for breeding stock. The sow should have 
no feed for twelve to twenty-four hours 
after farrowing, but should have plenty of 
water that is not too cold. A handful of 
ground feed on top of her water will often 
quiet her down if she seems hungry and 
restless. The pigs may get too much to eat 
and develop scours if the milk flow of the 
sow is stimulated too rapidly, consequently, 
the feed should be increased slowly. The 
sow should be getting all the feed she will 
eat in about ten days. 

The 250-watt, infra-red reflector bulbs 
have become popular with my clients during 
the past two years, for supplying heat for 
baby pigs. A single light may be hung in 
the corner of each pen about 30 in. above 
the floor. The pigs soon learn to lie under 
these lights. Most of my clients prefer 
these lights to other types of heating sys- 
tems they have used in previous years. The 
lights are easily installed or moved if the 
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hog house is equipped with electricity. They 
will save a lot of pigs from being overlaid 
by their mothers. 

There are differences of opinion among 
practitioners concerning the amount of time 
we should spend in attending a dystocia 
case. A great many veterinarians remove 
only the pig causing the trouble when they 
are called, and leave. It is my practice to 
stay with the average sow until I feel she 
is through farrowing. The present price of 
hogs causes our clients to be pretty anxious 
about these sows. They appreciate and are 
willing to pay for our services if we take a 
little time with them. March and April are 
pretty busy months for a practitioner in the 
hog belt. We have quite a number of calls 
each day and have to keep moving in order 
to make the rounds by night, or bedtime, as 
it will be some days. The farmers realize 
this, and have not been unreasonable in 
their demands on our time. We have found 
that we spend approximately one hour per 
sow, sometimes less and sometimes more, 
and we feel that each client has a right to 
expect this much time provided the sow 
needs our services. 

DiscuSssION 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Are there any questions of 
Dr. Railsback ? 

DR. E. E. THOMPSON (Virginia): That was an 
excellent presentation 

Have you had any experience with calcium glu 
conate in sows with slow labor? 

DR. RAILSBACK: 1 have tried it a few t mes, 
but haven't come to any particular conclusion. The 
fact that I don't use it much might tell you what 
my experience has been with it. 


infertility in Bulls.—Acute and chronic 
diseases, nervousness, hereditary abnormali- 
ties, endocrine dysfunction, excess fat, 
orbid conditions of the joints and feet 
hat cause pain when mounting, and over- 
exertion and exhaustion due to running 
yith a number of cows in estrus, all may 
ffect the bull’s performance—J. South 
frican Vet. M. A., Dec., 1948. 


Passive Immunity Transference.—Pas- 
sive immunity is not transferred from the 
mare to the fetus through the placenta, but 
is transmitted through the colostrum. The 
antibody concentration (gamma globulin) 
of the colostrum is higher than that of the 


mare’s blood. It is reduced rapidly after 
nursing, and may be down to 5 per cent in 
twelve hours. Ability to absorb immune 
bodies from the digestive tract diminishes 
with advancing age, and had been lost at 
the age of 5 days, in one instance reported 
by Bruner, Edwards, and Doll.—Cornell 
Vet., Oct., 1949. 
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Superovulation and Ovum Transfer 
in Cattle 


Since the average dairy or beef cow pro- 
duces only about 5 offspring in a lifetime, 
breeders and owners of outstanding cows 
have sought to increase the rate of genetic 
improvement by transferring the fertilized 
ova from such cows to less desirable ones 
soon after conception. This would liberate 
the superior cow for another cycle of ovula- 
tion and fertilization, and make it possible 
to have her initiate the reproduction of 8 to 
12 calves a year. 

The present report by R. E. Umbaugh in 
the American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
search, (Oct., 1949: 295-305) describes 
some experimental work along these and 
related lines. Some 750 cows have been 
used, and it is clearly indicated that no 
calves have resulted, although there is evi- 
dence of fertilization, implantation, and 
pregnancy in a limited number of the ani- 
mals. 

Superovulation was produced by implant- 
ing gonadotropin subcutaneously into the 
neck. For this, wax pellets containing 1,500 
rat units of a sheep pituitary preparation 
were used, and the best results were 
achieved when the implant was made short- 
ly after removal of an active corpus luteum. 
Four days after the implantation, 1,000 rat 


? units, in saline solution, were injected intra- 


venously. Ova were collected twenty-six 
hours later, and the average number present 
was 23.4 per cow. Not all of these were re- 
covered, and only a tiny percentage were 
successfully fertilized and transferred, but 
this indicates the possibilities. Pellet im- 
plants will induce superovulation repeatedly 
in the same cow, but the optimum interval 
has not been ascertained. 

Best results were achieved when the ex- 
perimental cows were artificially insemi- 
nated, deep in the uterus, and the ova per- 
mitted to fertilize in the fallopian tube. 
An alternate technique was to expose the 
ovaries, aspirate the ova from the ripe fol- 
licles, put them in contact with bull semen, 
and then transfer to the fallopian tube of 
the recipient cow. 

The fertilized ova were collected through 
a flank incision made with the front feet 
1 ft. lower than the rear ones, and after an 
intravenous injection of enough chloral hy- 
drate solution to produce drowsiness, and 
an intracutaneous injection of 50 cc. of a 
2 per cent procaine solution around the site 
of incision. The uterus was grasped with- 
out touching either the ovaries or fallopian 
tubes; a small pointed catheter was forced 
through the uterine wall and down the lu- 
men to the isthmus. A special washing fluid 
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was used to carry the ova from the tube in- 
to a glass container. 

Two alternate procedures are described. 
One is a ventral incision, under complete, 
surgical anesthesia and with the animal on 
its back. The other is a withdrawal of 
the ova through the cervix. 

[Although the application of this proce- 
dure in veterinary medical practice may be 
in the distant future, it presents vast pos- 
sibilities and affords opportunity for fur- 
ther study by veterinarians interested in 
the reproductive organs and processes in 
the cow.—Eb. 


EMBRYO TRANSPLANTATION 


Embryo transplantation may be valuable 
to experiment stations and large organiza- 
tions but may not be economically feasible 
for the average livestock producer unless, 
or until, certain limitations can be over- 
come. This opinion was expressed by W. 
H. Kyle, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
before the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction in Chicago on Nov. 25-26, 1949. 

Repeated recoveries of embryos at regu- 
lar intervals from donor females in which 
superovulation has been produced appear 
to be necessary, he said, to increase ma- 
terially the progress from selection. Mr. 
Kyle believes that the reduction in genera- 
tion interval, which now seems likely, 
would not compensate for the loss of pro- 
duction from the donor female. 

In drawing these conclusions, Mr. Kyle 
has assumed: 

a) Selection within the herd. 

b) Interval between generations not 
changed by embryo transplantation. 

c) Death, disease, sterility, and selection 
at same rate as under natural breeding 
conditions. 

d) Superovulation and recovery of em- 
>rvos from the donor cow could be per- 
formed 12 times per year. 

e) Cow replacement rates of 57.7 per 
cent for dairy herds, as given by Lush. 

f) No relationship among offspring un- 
der natural breeding. 

g) Donor females unrelated to each oth- 
er. 


PROLIFICACY AND GENETIC IMPROVEMENT 


The possible increase in the rate of ge- 
netic improvement depends on natural re- 
productive rates in both male and female, 
Prof. R. E. Comstock, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, told the members of the 
American Society of Animal Production in 
Chicago. He concludes that, in its present 
status, the program of superovulation and 
ova transplantation faces genetic, as well as 


technical, problems which must be overcome 
before it can be used on a mass basis. 


Complete Diaphragmatic Rupture 
in a Bitch 

A 2-year-old bitch, part Fox Terrier, 
weighing about 17 Ib., was brought to the 
hospital on May 22, 1949, about twenty-four 
hours after being hit by a truck. The right 
femur was fractured close to the proximal 
end, and there was a transverse laceration 
4 in. long on the lateral surface of the leg, 


Fig. |—Transverse laceration on the latere! surface of 
the leg, extending through the skin but not into the 


muscular tissue. 


extending entirely through the skin but not 
into the muscular tissue. The exposed area 
was dry and soiled. A tablespoonful of sand 
was removed from the pocket formed below 
the wound by the separation of the skin 
from the underlying tissues. The pocket 
extended to well below the knee. 

After proper preparation of the area sur- 
rounding the wound, treatment consisted of 
irrigation with sterile saline and debride- 
ment. Through open reduction, an intra- 
medullary pin was placed for fixation of the 
fracture. The muscles were not sutured but 
were dusted with sterile sulfathiazole pow- 
der. The edges of the skin laceration were 
freshened and the wound closed with in- 
terrupted nylon sutures; drainage was 
established at the lowest point of the wound. 
The dog was hospitalized for three days, 
and 300,000 units of penicillin-procaine- 
aluminum monostearate were given daily in 
a single injection. The ends of the wound 
healed by first intention, but the center 
sloughed and healed by granulation. On the 
third day, about a cupful of sanguineous 
fluid was forced out of the skin pocket 
below the wound through the center of the 
wound by manipulation. At no time after 
surgery did the dog seem to be in pain. 
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After four weeks, June 19, 1949, the 
intramedullary pin was removed, but ap- 
parently there had been little union as 
crepitation was discernible on palpation. 
A Thomas splint was affixed, the skin wound 
now having completely healed. Aside from 
the bitch making no attempt to use the 
splinted leg, recovery was apparently pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 


. 2—Opened thorax and abdomen, showing small 
intestine (left) in chest cavity. 


On July 3, 1949, upon examination of the 
lint, I found it had become too loose and 
ranged to have the dog brought to the 
ospital the following morning. But the dog 
ied during the night. 

The owner agreed to an autopsy. To my 

ter surprise, the complete small intestine 

as found in the thorax, as shown in figure 

There was a complete linear rupture of 

e right side of the diaphragm from ex- 

eme dorsum to ventrum. The lungs were 

verely compressed and almost airless. The 
all intestine in the thorax was partially 
vered by omentum and adherent, without 
gns of inflammation, to a number of spots 
the pleura. The stomach was filled with 
digested table scraps, and both it and the 
testine were distended with gas. There 

s no other visceral lesion. 

Examination of the fracture revealed that 
the soft tissues had almost returned to 
normal, but that union of the fracture had 
taken place only on one small point of the 
approximated surfaces. 

Two questions immediately arose. Why 
had there been no apparent difficulty in 
respiration during the past six weeks? The 
owner states positively there was no diffi- 
culty in respiration until a few hours be- 
fore the dog died, and then so slight that 
he dismissed it as not serious. 

Should open reduction of the fracture 
have been delayed until the wounded, in- 
fected external tissues had returned to 
normal? If so, would the fracture have 
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healed more rapidly ?—-Roscoe O. Sealy, Jr., 
D.V.M., Kansas City, Kan. 


Artificially Induced Abortion 


Veterinarians are frequently consulted 
about the interruption of undesirable gesta- 
tions but the techniques available to arti- 
ficially induce abortion have not been 
standardized. The literature on the subject 
is scattered, vague, incomplete, and often 
contradictory. Since it is often of economic 
importance, the technique for the termina- 
tion of pregnancy should be standardized. 
The method preferred may vary in the dif- 
ferent stages of pregnancy and the subject 
warrants a critical analysis and discussion. 

Inconvenience, il] health, prophylaxis, and 
obstructions to parturition (tumors, de- 
formities, the callus of a pelvic fracture) 
are some of the indications for inducing 
abortion. 

The young of the equine, bovine, or canine 
species may not develop properly in later 
life if they become pregnant too young. The 
children’s kitty may have had a merry night 
“out,” a gun dog may have been “caught” 
just before hunting season, a filly in pre- 
liminary training for a stake race may have 
had a rendezvous with a precocious colt. 
These are examples of actual incidents for 
which the interruption of gestation has been 
requested. Moreover, for those who believe 
in telegony, undesired fecundation by a low- 
grade male is a constant worry. 


METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Abortion may be induced by medicinal 
and surgical means. The former would in- 
clude hormonal agents that would disar- 
range the endocrine balance. The latter are 
interventions applied directly to the gravid 
uterus or to the ovaries. 

Drugs that are classified as abortifacients 
are rue (Ruta graveolens), yew (Taxus 
baccata), savin (Juniperus sabina), the 
fungi (Ustilago maudis and Secale cornu- 
tum) (ergot of rye), posterior pituitary ex- 
tract, and sulfate of quinine. None of these 
is reliable, even in toxic doses, and can be 
ruled out in that role for general clinical 
use. At times, they fulminate contractions 
of the uterus and expel the contents but 
they generally expend their effect in vain. 
They are less dependable than hormone- 
deranging estrogens such as stilbestrol. 

In the category of surgery are: (1) enu- 
cleation of the corpus luteum; (2) massage 
of the gravid uterus; and (3) dilation of the 
cervical canal. 

The first, the expressing of the corpus 
luteum, suppresses the luteal secretion 
which is necessary to the continuation of 
gestation. Its usefulness is limited to the 
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bovine species and then, only as long as the 
ovary is within reach of the arm. 

In small animals, it would require la- 

and in the horse the corpus 

uteum, being deeply imbedded, cannot be 
safely enucleated by pressure without risk 
of inflicting serious damage to the rectum; 
and besides, the corpus luteum of mares is 
not absolutely indispensable during all 
stages of gestation. Thus, this convenient 
method of inducing abortion is practical 
only in the bovine species and only while 
the ovary can be readily palpated. 

The second, or massage of the uterus, 
stimulates contractions that detach the fetal 
envelopes and subsequently expel the uterine 
contents-—usually in a few hours. The mas- 
sage consists of a succession of firm squeez- 
ings with the hands. Needless to add that 
it is practical only in the larger animals 
(heifers, cows, fillies, mares) and is not 
generally practiced 

The third, or dilation of the cervical canal, 
has to be done before the os uteri is beyond 
the reach of instruments. Catheterizing the 
cervical canal is feasible in mares, cows, 
and bitches during the early stage of gesta- 
tion. 

There are, therefore, three surgical and 
a hormonal method (e.g., stilbestrol) that 
may be regarded practical and effective in 
interrupting gestation in the different 
species. 

The following is quoted from a review 
of the subject and the personal experiences 
of the authors.* 

The Bitch.—The dog was the first species 
in which the effects of estrogens on gesta- 
tion were studied. The results showed that 
estrogenic agents interrupted gestation dur- 
ing the eighteen days between fecundation 
and nidation. The dose required to cause 
abortion in dams of medium size was 90,000 
I. U. of benzoate of estradiol or 10 to 15 mg. 
of stilbestrol. Whether large doses will 
interrupt gestation after nidation is un- 
decided. 

Three, 30,000 I. U. doses or 3 to 5 mg. of 
stilbestrol at two-day intervals, given at 
the end of estrus, interrupted gestation and 
started a new heat period with tumefaction 
of the vulva, a mucous vaginal discharge, 
and the mating of such bitches did not result 
in conception—and accomplished the pur- 
pose desired. 

Cats.—The same treatment is applicable 
to cats except that the injections must be 
made before the thirteenth day after mat- 
ing 

—Stilbestrol in 2.7-mg. doses will 
interrupt gestation in ewes during the first 
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month. Results to be expected at a more 
advanced stage are lacking. 

Mares.—Since the enucleation of the 
corpus luteum is neither a reliable nor safe 
method of interrupting gestation in mares, 
and even though the value of hormones in 
that role is not fully determined, they should 
be tried before resorting to dilation of the 
cervical canal. Isolated reports that benzo- 
ate of estradiol will cause abortion in mares 
up to six months of gestation remain to be 
confirmed by further trials. The injection 
of 40 mg. of stilbestrol intramuscularly, 
repeated in forty-eight hours, and again in 
three or four days if necessary, should be 
tried before resorting to the more radical 
procedures. 

Technique of Cervical Dilation.—Dilating 
the sealed cervix with a sound or catheter 
will cause expulsion of the uterine contents — 
in any species. The objective is to cause’ 
contractions of the posterior part of the 
uterus rather than to puncture the chorion, 
although escape of the fetal fluid makes ex-_ 
pulsion certain. A vaginal speculum that” 
stretches the fundus of the vagina and a 
sound, the diameter of which corresponds 
to the size of the subject, are the necessary 
instruments. Antiseptic irrigation of the 
vagina, cleansing the pudendum, and the 
use of sterilized instruments are worthy pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Mares should be prepared for the opera- 
tion by a day of dieting, evacuating the 
rectum, perivulvar cleansing, irrigating the 
vagina with sodium bicarbonate  solu- 
tion, and restraining in stocks or narrow 
passage with breeding hobbles to protect 
the operator. Instruments should include a 
reliable speculum, sterilized sound (50 cm. 
long and 8 to 10 mm. in diameter), and a 
light that will give a clear view of the os 
uteri. Epidural anesthesia is desirable 
though not imperative. Surgical cleanliness 
and a clear unobstructed view, however, are 
essential, because an open, gravid uterus in 
mares is vulnerable to infection, especially 
= hg mass contamination of unclean sur- 


eWith the proper preparation, the tech- 
nique of interrupting gestation in mares is 
simply that of penetrating the cervix and 
entering the uterus with the sound to a 
depth of 10 or 12 cm., moving it about gently 
to different places with the object of exciting 
contractions which generally empty the 
uterus in two hours or so. 

A complication may arise from the diffi- 
culty met in penetration of a firmly organ- 
ized seal of the os uteri. It may have to be 
broken down manually if the dull, rounded 
end of the sound fails to perforate easily. 
Harsh poking should be avoided. 
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Permanently Implanted Intramedullary 
Pin in a D 

A 3-year-old, 35-lb., white, male mongrel 
dog was presented with the history of having 
been struck by an automobile a few minutes 
before. Inability to bear weight on the left 
hind leg was shown on palpation to be due 
to a comminuted fracture of the midshaft 
of the femur. 

Not having had complete satisfaction in 
treating fractures of the femur, especially 
in male dogs, with the Thomas splint or any 


Fig. |—Bone fragments removed at time of pinning. 


of its modifications, and considering the 
complexity of the fracture, it was decided 
to try intramedullary pinning for the first 
time. 

Necessary instruments and supplies were 
prepared, including a drill-point Steinmann 
pin of suitable length and diameter. The 
patient was given morphine and a large 
fies over the leg and hip clipped. Anes- 


hesia was produced with pentobarbital so- 
ium, the leg shaved, cleaned, and disin- 
ected, and then draped with wet, disin- 
ected drapes. 

A liberal incision was made through the 
kin and fascia lata, directly over the frac- 
ure and parallel to the femur, and the 
racture site exposed by separation of the 
biceps femoris and vastus lateralis muscles. 
Lying almost unattached in the hematoma 
were two spirally broken fragments of bone 
measuring about 2% in. in length and 
shaped as shown in figure 1. These bone 
fragments were removed, and the fracture 

site cleansed of blood clots. A skin open- 
ing was made over the trochanteric fossa 
and the drill-point Steinmann pin started 
into the medullary canal with a hand chuck. 
Pinning was completed in the usual manner. 
In the reconstructed shaft, there was only 
about one sixth of the normal amount of 
bone substance in apposition. Because of 
the great loss of bone substance, the pin 
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should have been permanently implanted, 
but no instrument was available with which 
to cut the pin. As it was Sunday and no 
stores were open, it was decided to cut and 
implant the pin at a later date. After dust- 
ing the involved tissues with sterile sulfa- 
thiazole powder, the muscular wound was 
closed with plain catgut and the skin with 
nylon suture. The dog was hospitalized for 
three days and single daily injections made 
of penicillin in oil and wax. The third day, 
he was beginning to bear weight on the 
affected leg. After eight days, the skin 
sutures were removed. 

Three weeks after the occurrence of the 
injury, the usual preoperative preparations 
were made for cutting off and permanently 
implanting the pin. It was withdrawn about 
an inch and a Berbecker pin cutter applied 
to cut off the excess pin. When pressure 
was applied to the handles of the pin cut- 
ter, one jaw of the instrument suddenly 


Fig. 2—Patient a few days after pin was 
permanently implanted. 


broke off through the joint. Quickly, an- 
other pin of proper length and diameter was 
selected from our stock and wiped clean 
with an alcoholic antiseptic solution. The 
leg was held firmly so that the fracture 
would not be misaligned in event the cal- 
lous was not rigid, and the original pin was 
withdrawn and replaced by the new pin of 
proper length. Penicillin therapy was ad- 
ministered as in the first operation. Heal- 
ing was rapid, and use of the leg was only 
very slightly retarded. 

An x-ray was made when the pin had 
been in place more than ten months, and 
for at least seven months the dog had 
had complete use of the leg. According to 
the owner, sometimes in cold, wet weather 
a barely perceptible limp was noticed.- 
Roscoe O. Sealy, Jr, D.V.M., Kansas City, 
Kan. 
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Rectovaginal Fistula Operation 
in the Mare 


A rectovaginal fistula in a mare is readily 
diagnosed by the evacuation of feces from 
the vagina. Vaginal examination with a 
speculum reveals a fistulous defect on the 
dorsal wall, with the border between the 
rectum and the vagina readily distinguished 
by the darker color of the rectum and the 
pale pink color of the vagina. 

Such a defect may result from: (1) direct 
trauma to the vaginal wall during labor; 
(2) delayed sloughing of vaginal tissue, due 
to bruising and interference with the blood 
supply during labor; and (3) imperfect 
healing of a perineal laceration repair in- 
volving the rectal wall and the sphincter ani. 

This paper deals only with the surgical 
repair of a rectovaginal fistula not involv- 
ing the perineum or the sphincter ani. Such 
a laceration, if not repaired within several 
hours following delivery, should not be re- 
paired until edema has subsided, scar tissue 
has formed between the torn edges, and 
involution has taken place. This generally 
requires at least three months. 


PREOPERATIVE CARE 


When the rectovaginal fistula is of several 
months’ duration, the following preopera- 
tive course is recommended: Beginning 
three days prior to operation, administer 
1 gal. of mineral oil for complete catharsis. 
Feedings should be restricted to 1 qt. of 
grain twice daily, all food being withheld 
during the last thirty-six hours, allowing 
the mare to have water only. 

The number of colon bacilli is greatly re- 
duced and healing is promoted by the ad- 
ministration of 1 oz. of sulfathalidine every 
twelve hours for a week before and after 
operation. 


OPERATIVE TECHNIQUE 


During the intravenous injection of 7.5 
per cent chloral hydrate solution for anes- 
thesia, the mare should be restrained with 
sideline hobbles, and then placed on her 
back on the ground, braced between two 
bales of hay, the operative area c'eaned, 
and then draped. 

After securing the lips of the vulva with 
large retractors, an incision is made eround 
the edges of the fistula. The vavinal wall 


Presented before the Section on Surgery and Ob- 
stetrics, Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting, American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Detroit, Mich., July 
11-14, 1949 

I am indebted to Dr. James Farquharson, Fort 
Collins, Colo. for first demonstrating to me th: 
practicability of this procedure on the mare. 
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is dissected from the rectal wall, care be- 
ing taken to leave the rectal wall amply 
thick for inversion. The dissection should 
continue far enough to permit mobilization 
of the bowel 

When the edges of the rectum, at the site 
of the fistula, can be neatly approximated, 
the first closure is started perpendicular to 
the long axis of the bowel with a series of 
mattress sutures of No. 0 chromic catgut, 
using a needle with a noncutting edge. The 
bites of these mattress sutures are taken 
parallel to the edge of the fistula, care be- 
ing exercised not to enter the lumen of the 
bowel. 

A second and third row of interrupted 
No. 0 Lembert chromic catgut sutures are 
placed over the first closure for reinforce- 
ment. These sutures do not enter the lumen 
of the bowel, but are placed in the wall of 
the rectum. All edges should be inverted 
or approximated gently and snugly, but not 
tightly enough to strangulate the tissues. 

When the third row of rectal sutures has 
been placed, the edge of the vaginal wall 
surrounding the fistula should be trimmed 
off and a continuous suture, knotted at both 
ends, of stainless steel wire used to close 
the vaginal wall. The vaginal closure should 
be made perpendicular to the rectal closure, 
and parallel to the long axis of the vagina. 
Bits of adjacent rectal tissue should be in- 
cluded in each bite in order to close all 
dead space. Sharp dissection, careful han- 
dling of tissues, and elimination of dead 
spaces should be particularly emphasized 
along with the other essentials of aseptic 
technique for the success of this operation. 

Following the vaginal closure, the sphinc- 
ter ani muscle is severed in order to permit 
free passage of gas and feces. A scalpel is 
inserted, cutting edge up, along the inner 
border of the anus. Guiding the upward cut- 
ting by palpation, the eventual severing of 
the sphincter ani muscle will be noticed by 
the flaccidity of the anal puckering.John 
D. Gadd, V.M.D., Towson, Md. 


In dealing with translucent foreign 
bodies lodged in the respiratory tract, the 
diagnostic roentgenograms should be over- 
penetrated and the correct position deter- 
mined by fluoroscopic examination.—-Acta 
Radiol., 1948, abstr. in Am. Rev. Tuberc., 
April, 1949. 

Seasonal variations in fertility are great. 
Mature cows are low in fertility late in the 
winter but high in summer, while heifers 
reverse this tendency. Similarly, old bulls 
are least efficient in February, when young 
bulls are most potent.—G. W. Salisbury, 
Ph. D., Illinois. 
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Vibrio Foetus Infection in Virginia 


WILSON 8. BELL, B.S., M.S., D.V.M. 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


THE PRESENCE of Vibrio foetus infection in 
cattle has been reported from a number of 
states, and considerable work has been done 
on this disease in recent years.’*” It is 
likely that this infection is quite widespread 
and that the establishment of additional 
brucellosis-free herds will uncover more 
vibrionie abortion. Evidence of V. foetus 
infection in cattle in Virginia, based on 
tests, was reported by Plastridge and Wil- 
liams.’ The attention of the writer was 
directed to vibrionic abortion in cattle when 

large, brucellosis-free dairy herd con- 
tinued to have a high annual abortion rate. 
The isolation of V. foetus from this herd 
definitely established the presence of this 
organism in Virginia. 


Herp History 
The dairy herd (herd A), from which the 
organism was isolated, consisted of three 
breeds. The majority of the trouble oc- 
curred in the Holstein-Friesian group, al- 
though the breeds were handled more or 
less as one herd, in that strict separation 
was not practiced. This herd had been free 
from brucellosis for sixtcen years at the 
time the isolation of V. foetus was made. 
epeated tests and examinations for Brucella 
bortus, Trichomonas foetus, and other 
thogenic microérganisms were negative. 
he greatest number of abortions occurred 
n 1945 when approximately 5 per cent of 
he animals bred aborted. The incidence in 
he Holstein-Friesian group was consider- 
bly higher. In 1947 and 1948, the number 
f abortions approached the 1945 level. 
. The abortions occurred from the third to 
‘the sixth month and, in most cases, an abor- 
tion was followed by a normal gestation. 
rely did a cow abort a second time or 
suffer any serious interference with breed- 
ing ability. 
Serologic tests, made in 1948, indicated 
that V. foetus infection was present in 
the herd. 


BACTERIOLOGIC 

The organism was isolated from the 
stomach contents of twin fetuses aborted 
at three months and recovered in the intact 
membranes. Smears made directly from the 
fetal fluids and the stomach contents re- 
vealed gram-negative, comma-shaped rods 
~ Professor of veterinary medicine, Department of 
Biology, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and research 
ae. Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
lacksburg. 


and spiral filaments that agreed with the 
description of V. foetus.’ Isolation of the 
organism was successful only from the 
stomach contents of the fetuses. The stom- 
ach contents were inoculated into tubes of 
heart infusion, containing 0.3 per cent agar, 
and streaked on blood agar plates. Growth 
in pure culture was obtained after three 
days’ incubation at 37.5 C. in an atmosphere 
containing 10 per cent carbon dioxide. Sub- 
cultures were established in the soft agar 
medium from the original tubes but could 
not be established on agar plates containing 
ox blood. The organism was agglutinated 
by a known positive serum. 

The blood serum of the aborting cow zave 
an incomplete reaction in a 1:800 dilution 
ten days after the abortion. The cow was 
bred successfully during the second heat 
period following the abortion. 


OBSERVATIONS IN OTHER HERDS 


After the definite establishment of the 
infection in herd A, studies were made of 
other herds in which breeding troubles, in- 
cluding abortions, were present. Evidence, 


TABLE i—Agglutination Tests for Vibrio Foetus* 


j j 
Herd Tested Positive Suspicious| Negative 


2 
1 
1 
1 
0 


5 


Totals 7 | 


*Tests conducted by Dr. W. N. nny 4 Storis 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, 


in the form of positive serologic tests and 
the clinical manifestations of the infection, 
indicates that V. foetus occurs in several 
widely separated herds. All the herds were 
brucellosis-free and gave negative tests, ex- 
cept herd F. Adult vaccination with Br. 
abortus strain 19 was practiced in herd F, 
and several rea@tors were present. There 
were no clinical manifestations of brucel- 
losis in this herd, however. The tests are 
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summarized in table 1, and the histories are 
as follows: 

Herd B.—This herd, of grade Guernseys, 
was troubled with cows returning to estrus 
in two to four months after breeding. Serv- 
ice was by artificial insemination, and dif- 
ferent bulls were being used. No abortions 
were observed, nor was there evidence of 
infection at the time of examination. 

Herd C.—This was a Holstein-Friesian 
herd, with high production records, in which 
trouble first appeared in the form of a few 
nonbreeders. Breeding was done naturally 
by the herd sires. There was evidence of 
vaginal inflammation, at the time of ex- 
amination, in a few of the animals. Abor- 
tions at four to six months had occurred. 
Examination of the bulls was negative. 

Herd D.—Considerable trouble in the 
form of abortions and a poor conception rate 
had been experienced by this purebred 
Guernsey herd for several years. Abortions 
occurred up to the sixth or seventh month, 
and 1 or 2 mummified fetuses had been 
removed. 

Herd E.—This grade Hereford herd had 
five abortions in ten days. The abortions 
occurred in the seventh to the eighth month 
of the gestation period, and ‘the clinical 
manifestations resembled brucellosis. Two 
tests for brucellosis were negative, and the 
1 fetus that was available did not yield 
either Br. abortus or V. foetus. 

Herd F.—This purebred Jersey herd had 
several cows that returned to heat in two 
to three months, and in two instances small 
fetuses, aborted at sixty to ninety days, 
were found. 

Herd G.—This was an Aberdeen-Angus 
herd that had several abortions and a poor 
conception rate. 


SUMMARY 


Vibrio foetus was demonstrated in the 
fetal fluids and stomach contents, and iso- 
lated from the stomach contents, of twin 
fetuses that were aborted at three months. 
As far as the writer can determine, this 
is the first instance in which this organism 
has been isolated from cattle in Virginia. 
Since the herd from which it was isolated 
was brucellosis-free, and repeated examina- 
tions for Trichomonas foetus and other 
pathogenic microérganisms were negative, 
it is believed that the V. foetus contributed 
a major part to the abortion rate. The 
manifestations of this disease appeared to 
be similar to those described by the workers 
cited. 

Herd histories, clinical manifestations, 
and serologic tests indicate that the infec- 
tion is present in other herds, both beef 
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and dairy.* It is not assumed that all the 
trouble experienced by any of the herds 
was due solely to V. foetus, but the isolation 
of the organism from one herd and positive 
serologic tests, with clinical manifestations, 
in others indicate that this organism is a 
contributing factor. 
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The writer is grateful to Dr. W. N. Plastridge, 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Conn., 
in whose laboratory the serologic examinations were 


*Since the preparation of this article, the V 


foetus organism has been demonstrated in two addi- 


tional herds. 


Brucella Abortus in Goats 


Veterinarians in India found Brucella 
abortus in milk samples from goats on a 
farm where there were considerable losses 
from abortion in goats and occasional losses 
from abortion in cattle. Due to separation 
of cattle and goats on this farm, interherd 
transmission seemed unlikely. The investi- 
gators theorized that the goats had picked 
up the organism in an adjoining district 
where they were purchased.—J/ndian J. Vet. 
Sci. and Anim. Husb., June, 1948. 


Gelfoam, tightly compressed around a 
penicillin bougie, makes an excellent seton 
for wounds involving the end of the teat.— 
D. E. Trump, D.V.M., Minnesota. 
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Simplified Heart Puncture in Poultry Diagnosis 


F. X. MacARTHUR, D.V.M. 
Boise, Idaho 


BLoop is one of the principal tissues of a 
bird’s body. It may make up as much as 8 
per cent of the body weight. In a number of 
ailments, particularly acute bacterial dis- 
eases, the blood is involved. 

In most poultry diagnostic laboratories, 
blood cultures and determinations are 
avoided because of difficulties in obtaining 
proper and adequate amounts. Each of sev- 
eral methods occasionally used has definite 
limitations. One is the crude process of de- 
apitation, which also collects ingesta from 
he crop, fluid from the lungs, and bacterial 
ontamination. Others have taken the skin 
rom the neck region, severed the jugular 
fein and carotid artery, and caught the 
lood in a vial. In this procedure, the blood 
lots before a sufficient quantity can be col- 
ected. There is also bacterial contamina- 
ion and the difficulty of obtaining a neat 
ube and blood getting on the operator. In 
nother method, blood is drawn from a 
ying vein, but this often results in an in- 
From the Idaho Animal Disease Laboratory, De- 
er of Agriculture, Boise. 


sufficient quantity. Possibility of contami- 
nation is again great, and the operation is 
unsightly. 

A number of investigators prefer bleeding 
from the heart. By the method most com- 
monly used, the bird is placed on its side, a 
needle is thrust between the second and 
third ribs, and blood is drawn directly from 
the heart. This procedure is not satisfactory 
at times, because of the flat processes 
(processus uncinati) on the posterior border 
of the second to sixth ribs. These processes 
may overlap making it impossible to thrust 
between the ribs. Other objections to this 
method are: (1) the danger of lung punc- 
ture; (2) difficulty in obtaining sterile sam- 
ples; and (3) accuracy required in locating 
the heart. 


SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE 

In an attempt to overcome these difficul- 
ties, the following procedure has been de- 
veloped : 

The bird is placed on its back, and an 
attendant holds the legs in one hand and 


Fig. |\—Proper position of bird to obtain an adequate, sterile blood sample by heart puncture. 
(38) 
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stretches the neck forward over the table 
edge (figure 1). A 20- or 22-gauge, 1-in. 
needle is used by the operator on small 
birds. For larger birds, a 1%- or 2-in. 
needle is required. The operator thrusts the 
needle through the dorsal opening of the 
clavicle (wishbone), and as soon as the 
needle penetrates the pleural cavity, a little 
tension is maintained on the syringe. The 
line of direction for the needle is posterior 
and a little downward, but not so much as to 
hit the base of the heart, and directly in 
line with the crest of the sternum. Tue 
heart is suspended medially in the pleural 
cavity. By following the sternal crest, the 
needle will penetrate the heart and blood 
will rush into the syringe. At least 2 cc. of 
blocd may be obtained from a 3-day-old 
chick. Proportionately more may be taken 
from older birds. 


DISCUSSION 


Birds can be bled by this method with 
very little danger of death, if it is desired 
to keep them alive. With the importance 
now placed on detection of Newcastle dis- 
ease (avian pneumoencephalitis), this meth- 
od of getting sufficient, uncontaminated 
blood without difficulty should be a step 
toward its control. The Pathological Labo- 
ratory of the BAI, Washington, D. C., re- 
quests 2 cc. of serum for virus-inhibiting 
tests. In older methods, much difficulty 
was experienced in getting adequate, satis- 
factory samples. 

In most bacterial diseases, the causative 
organism can be found in the blood stream. 
Therefore, frequently a dozen or so live 
chicks are submitted to the laboratory for 
bacterial examination. Some are diseased, 
others are normal. To obtain bacterial cul- 
tures of viscera on all birds is a tedious, 
prolonged, and expensive process. A post- 
mortem examination can be performed on 
2 or 3 birds, and various organs cultured. 
From the remaining birds, a composite blood 
sample can be inoculated into broth medium 
having 10 to 20 parts of medium for each 
part of blood. 

In this puncture method, the skin in the 
region of the sternum is torn and drawn 
anteriorly up on the neck region. The 

uncture can be made sterile through under- 
ying muscle to the heart. On normal birds, 
blood so drawn will be sterile on culture. 

Serologically, tube serum agglutination 
tests are considered more accurate. By the 
method under consideration, birds can be 
bled faster than by the wing procedure, and 
with sufficient quantity to set up the tube 
test. 

Blood chemistry and hematology are not 
used in poultry diagnosis, chiefly because of 
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difficulties in obtaining adequate samples 
of blood. By this puncture procedure, these 
requirements can be filled. 


SUMMARY 


1) Older methods of securing blood sam- 
ples from poultry, especially young birds, 
have resulted in contaminated, inadequate, 
and unreliable samples. 

2) By bleeding through the dorsal open- 
ing of the clavicle, and going down the 
posterior line with the crest of the sternum, 
the heart can readily be reached and an 
adequate, sterile sample can be obtained. 


Anestrus end Hormones 


The causes of anestrus are still obscure, 
says C. F. B. Hofmeyr (J. South African 
V.M.A,, 19, Dec., 1948: 144-145), but nu- 
trition and bad management probably play! 
a role. Whenever they do, these factors) 
must be corrected before resorting to hor- 
mones. And above all, hormones must never 
be used in the presence of infection, either 
acute or chronic. 

On the average, cows milked prepartum 
reached their peak of production slightly 
later, and maintained their production at) 
near peak levels over a longer time than did” 
control cows.—West Virginia ADA, June 
21-23. 


Some anestrous cows show genitalia of 
normal! size, but the ovaries are smooth. 
The uterus becomes turgid when massaged. 
Such cows frequently come into estrus 
shortly after examination, apparently as a 
result of the mechanical stimulation.—J. 
South Afric. Vet. M. A., Dec. 1948. 

Conception Rate._-The conception rate of 
199,457 cows, artificially inseminated in 
Great Britain, was 63.7 per cent. The rate | 
by quarterly periods was 64.3 per cent for 
January-March, 62.9 per cent for April-/ 
June, 64.5 per cent for July-September, and ~ 
63.4 per cent for October-December.-—-From 
The Veterinary Record, August 6, 1949. 


Mortality in Newborn Foals.—According 
to Swedish observers, avitaminosis A is 
more often responsible for mortality in 
newborn foals than mineral deficiency or 
the infections generally incriminated. The 
latter, as a rule, are secondary to the main 
cause, and the former (minerals) are trane- 
ferred to the fetus from the dam's skeleton. 
On the other hand, vitamin A deficient for- 
age is not compensated.—Excerpt in Rev. 
Méd. Vét. from Veterinarhagskolan, May, 
1949. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Clinical Notes 


Mastitis in sows can be treated to good 
advantage by applying hot and cold packs, 
alternately, and by intramuscular injection 
of pituitary extract.—L. M. Hutchings, 
D.V.M., Indiana. 


Urea will be tolerated by most cows at 
a rate of 1 oz. at a time, and repeated at 
intervals of not less than four hours. Larg- 
er or more frequent doses are likely to re- 
sult in death from the ammonia formed in 
the rumen and absorbed into the blood.— 
R. P. Link, D.V.M., Illinois. 


Keratitis in calves is one of the sequels 
of phenothiazine medication. Protection 
against sunlight for twenty-four hours 
after administration prevents the occur- 
rence.—-Anim. Res. Sta., New Zealand. 
From Biol. Abstr., Sec. F, December, 
1948. 


Tularemia.—The known source of tula- 
remia is no longer confined to wild rabbits. 
Squirrels, rats, field mice, skunks, beavers, 
fleas and ticks, and water contaminated by 
these types of wildlife, have been found 
responsible for human cases. Strangely, 
domestic animals are exempt; even the 
domestic rabbit doesn’t contract “rabbit 
fever.” 


The Diagnostic Laboratory.—The modern 
practitioner has been taught to have such 
abiding faith in the findings of the labora- 
tory that guesswork and half-knowledge on 
the part of the laboratorian is apt to com- 
plicate clinical work. Belk and Sunderman 
(quoted in British Medical Journal) sent 
three specimens to 59 laboratories in Penn- 
sylvania; some were graded “gross errors,” 
some “unsatisfactory,” and others “satis- 
factory.” The percentages of the three scor- 
ings varied with the different specimens and 
laboratories. A questionnaire circulated 
among pathologists for an explanation of 
the discrepancies expressed the belief that 
poorly trained technicians were mostly re- 
sponsible for them. Other reasons given 
were overwork due to inadequate personnel 
and poor equipment. 


Inguinal hernia in adult bulls is likely 
to be a congenital condition, and corrective 
surgery should be discouraged in order to 
avoid a crop of herniated bull calves.—A. 
G. Danks, D.V.M., Pennsylvania. 


Radioactive Mosquitoes.—The Army 
Chemical Center in Maryland is raising 
mosquitoes in beakers of water containing 
radioactive phosphorus. This is said to be a 
convenient means of producing marked in- 
sects for studies of dispersal and predation. 
—Science, July 29, 1949. 


When hog cholera is suspected, but not 
definitely diagnosed, give each pig a liberal 
dose of antiserum. Wait three to six days 
and, if conditions have improved, give virus 
to each pig.—H. C. Smith, D.V.M., lowa. 


Penicillin in Caprine Mastitis.—Penicil- 
lin is a highly effective treatment for 
chronic streptococcic mastitis in goats. The 
dose is 25,000 units per half of the udder 
and may be administered in aqueous solu- 
tion, water-in-oil emulsion, ointment, or 
bougie. Of 25 cases studied, 19 recovered 
after one treatment, while 5 others re- 
quired as many as four treatments at 
weekly intervals. One case failed to re- 
spond to repeated doses.—Dr. C. S. Bryan, 
Michigan State College. 


Brucella M vaccine has been used on more 
than 5,000 cattle in more than 400 herds in 
Michigan. When used in clean herds that 
had been recently reinfected, abortions 
practically ceased within a few weeks, and 
spread in the herd was reduced by 50 per 
cent (as compared with nonvaccinated 
herds).—B. J. Killham, D.V.M., Michigan. 


During the two years that Brucella M 
vaccine has been available to Michigan vet- 
erinarians, the results have been so favor- 
able that now five doses of M vaccine are 
used in the state to each three doses of 
strain 19, even though the latter is available 
without cost and veterinarians must pur- 
chase the former—C. F. Clark, D.V.M., 
Michigan. 
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Acute Swine Erysipelas in Northwestern lowa 
W. A. AITKEN, D.V.M. 


Merrill, lowa 


IT HAS been said that an honest confession 
is good for the soul ; therefore, may I hasten 
to confess that there is much that I do not 
know about the disease which I have under- 
taken to discuss. That is not saying that 
eighteen years on the firing line, battling 
swine erysipelas, has not afforded ample 
opportunities for observing and cogitating 
over its pecularities and variabilities. How- 
ever, the greater the number of cases ob- 
served, the greater the variations detected 
and the less certain one may be that he 
knows even a few of the answers. 

Why then did I choose to discuss acute 
swine erysipelas? Because it may be that 
others are as puzzled regarding it as I, and, 
if so, a frank discussion may benefit us all. 

When I was a college freshman, the first 
instruction which impressed me was that 
of the anatomy professor, who advised each 
of us to “be a doubting Thomas—believe 
nothing until you have proved it in the 
laboratory.” This is truly a tough policy, 
but, if followed, it should facilitate progress. 

Applied to my experience with swine ery- 
sipelas, it means that I can now look back 
on it somewhat as an unfinished, eighteen- 
year research project conducted in my own 
way in a private practice. My purpose here 
is merely to give you a progress report on 
that interesting and challenging experience. 


Wuat We KNow Apout SwINE ERYSIPELAS 


Swine Erysipelas was first recognized as 
a serious disease entity in the western corn- 
belt nearly twenty years ago. However, 
there seems little doubt that it was present 
many years earlier. It probably had been 
diagnosed previously as cholera, or as the 
late, unlamented hemorrhagic septicemia. 
Such diagnoses may seldom have been seri- 
ously questioned because the use of the 
specific serums or vaccines for those diseases 
probably seemed to control the disease, as 
well as to effect some surprising recoveries. 
(From reports, it seems probable that some 
persons may still be diagnosing and treating 
it as cholera.) 

Since its identification in 1931, we have 
become increasingly aware cf the damage 
erysipelas has inflicted on the swine in- 
dustry. A major share of the credit for 
this knowledge should go to the various 
diagnostic laboratories of the area, because 
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of the tireless support they have consistently 
given the often puzzled practitioners. The 
disease is so unpredictable that, had I not 
been located near one of these efficient 
laboratories and had most of my field diag- 
noses confirmed by them, I would not dare 
to attempt this discussion. 

Men often form different opinions after 
observing phenomena that are consistently 
similar, so it is only natural that widely 
different opinions are held by those who 
deal with a disease as inconsistent as swine 
erysipelas. Therefore, I will first cite briefly 
a few opinions regarding this disease which 
seem to be generally accepted: 

1) It often resembles cholera, and in 
recent years has been much more prevalent, 
but it is definitely less destructive and much 
less to be feared. 

2) The prime factor causing the disease 
seems to be the swine-erysipelas bacillus, 
Erysipelothriz rhusiopathiae. 

3) This germ may survive for long peri- 
ods in the soil, even multiplying vigorously, 
as if on a culture, when in favorable (i.e., 
warm, slightly alkaline) soils, but it soon 
dies when in an acid soil. 

4) It is an infectious, seemingly trans- 
missible disease, yet it apparently is not 
contagious. 

5) It may affect only one or a few indi- 
viduals, or it may affect the majority or 
even the entire herd. 

6) Swine of any age may be affected. 

7) The disease may assume any form 
from peracute to chronic, and individual 
herds may be affected solely by one type or 
by all types. 

8) The mortality is variable, being rare 
in chronic cases but increasing with the 
acuteness of the infection. 

9) The survivors of the more acute types 
frequently develop chronic lesions, such as 
arthritis, and occasionally skin sloughs or 
valvular endocarditis, and the thriftiness of 
these chronic cases varies greatly. In many 
animals, the snout gets longer and the joints 
get larger, but the pig seems to shrink. 

10) Finally, it is the most unpredictable 
common disease affecting the so-called large 
animals of the cornbelt. 

The extreme unpredictability of swine 
erysipelas may be illustrated by a few 
briefed observations of typical developments 
in untreated herds: 

a) The vast majority of farms in our ter- 
ritory have had one or more typical, chronic, 
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erysipelas arthritic cases in recent years, 
so the erysipelas bacillus must be widely 
distributed; yet many of these farms have 
never shown other evidence of being infected. 
b) Occasionally, a considerable percent- 
age of a herd has developed arthritis; yet 
the more acute forms of erysipelas have 
been absent, and often not even the chronic 
férm has developed on the same premises 
in subsequent years. 
‘¢) In several instances, one or more ani- 
tials have died suddenly with proved ery- 
#ipelas, but no other evidence of the disease 
has appeared on the premises since. 
'°d) On several occasions, sows have died 
With acute erysipelas; yet their suckling 
bigs, sometimes only a few days old and 
treated, failed to develop visible symp- 
toms of the disease. 
‘"e) On the other hand, up to 30 per cent 
6f a herd has occasionally developed acute 
erysipelas in a few hours with a very high 
mortality. (Such herds, when contacted, 
have always been treated, so we cannot tell 
what would have happened had nature been 
allowed to run its course.) 
»¢f) Some farms have suffered heavy mor- 
tality one year, yet nonimmunized pigs, 
raised on the same premises in following 
years, have remained healthy. 


Swine-ErYSIPELAS ANTISERUM 


° Because of these, and many other, varia- 
tions in the natural course of the disease, 
it'obviously is difficult to evaluate accurately 
the benefit from vaccination or other at- 
——_ at controlling or treating swine 
ysipelas. 
‘Is it then surprising that, prior to the 
arrival of specific biological products, other 
nonspecific vaccines or antiserums often 
Were credited with definite benefit? Perhaps 
the disease had already run its course, and 
the outcome would have been the same had 
no treatment been given; or perhaps the 
jection of the foreign substances, in some 
y, temporarily stimulated the resistance 
of the individual. If so, it could be that 
the greater the dose, the greater the benefit. 
ff this were true, then hog-cholera anti- 
serum, because of the large quantity neces- 
siry for effect, should have been the most 
beneficial treatment. 
so’ Shortly after the disease was recognized 
as a major problem, the specific swine- 
érysipelas antiserum became available. This 
proved effective as a curative agent, seem- 
ingly increasing the percentage, as well as 
the speed, of the recoveries and, logically, 
fhe quicker the recovery, the fewer should 
the chronic lesions which develop as 
uelae. 
_ Thus, with regard to curative agents, it 
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seems that while many individuals recover 
spontaneously from the more acute forms 
of erysipelas, more recover when hog-chol- 
era antiserum or other nonspecific biological 
products are given, and still more when the 
specific erysipelas antiserum is used. How- 
ever, even though we could be satisfied with 
thus reducing the death loss, the percentage 
of recovered individuals which develop into 
stunted, chronic cases is still a source of 
dissatisfaction to the veterinarian and of 
considerable financial loss to the owner. 

Prophylactically, the picture is probably 
similar, but the results are less evident. 
Some untreated individuals seem to have 
considerable resistance. However, vaccina- 
tion with hog-cholera antiserum, with or 
without virus, definitely seems to produce 
an increased resistance, and the use of 
erysipelas antiserum is supposed to produce 
an even greater temporary immunity. At 
best, this is only a passive immunity and 
seems to last but a few weeks. However, 
exposure during these few weeks could, and 
probably does, create an active immunity in 
many individuals. 

In an attempt to secure such an active 
immunity consistently, a living vaccine, 
known as erysipelas culture, was made 
available several years ago. The simultane- 
ous use of this culture with erysipelas anti- 
serum presumably produces an active im- 
munity which is supposed to last several 
months. 

Unfortunately, there is no accurate means 
of testing such an immunity. In many in- 
fectious diseases, an immunity can be chal- 
lenged by feeding or injecting the living 
etiologic agent, but such is not possible in 
swine erysipelas, because even supposedly 
susceptible individuals thus exposed seldom 
show detectable effects. Therefore, it seems 
that only long and careful observation of 
the disease under field conditions can give a 
clue to the degree or tenure of the presumed 
immunity. We hope someone soon will 
undertake to compile such data from a large 
number of qualified observers. However, 
this report has time to include only my 
own observations regardless of how errone- 
ous or nontypical they may be. 

That the disease will not present the 
same picture in different territories is to be 
expected, since the swine-erysipelas bacillus 
is sensitive to soil conditions, and such soil 
conditions vary greatly in different terri- 
tories. Furthermore, if the disease varies 
with the territory, then the methods used 
and the results obtained in attempting its 
control probably also will vary. It is pos- 
sible that what is successful one place may 
fail in another. 
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AcuTE SWINE ERYSIPELAS 


HoG-CHOLERA ANTISERUM 


In my practice, cholera antiserum always 
has, and still does, play a major role in the 
control of acute swine erysipelas, much to 
the dismay of a few of my colleagues. 
Years ago, it was often accidental—either 
I was in doubt or had tentatively diagnosed 
the disease as cholera. When it became evi- 
dent, a few days later, either by the re- 
covery of sick animals or from laboratory 
diagnosis, that the disease actually had been 
erysipelas, it was always by then under 
control and, except for the development of 
many chronic cases, the method of treat- 
ment had proved to be satisfactory. There- 
fore, when my diagnosis is acute erysipelas, 
if the owner intends eventually to immunize 
the herd for cholera, and if all the pigs are 
over a month old, I usually advise that they 
be vaccinated with cholera antiserum and 
virus and that the sick ones be given ery- 
sipelas antiserum also. In herds where the 
infection seems more active, some erysipelas 
antiserum is added to the cholera antiserum 
for all the pigs. Any cholera-immune indi- 
viduals in such herds are, of course, vac- 
cinated for erysipelas only. 

My reasons for continuing to use cholera 
antiserum and virus on such herds are: 

1) Cholera might be present, although not 
evident, and I have a much more fearful 
respect for cholera than I have for ery- 
sipelas. 

2) Twice, I have had cholera appear in 
herds five and seven days, respectively, 
after I had vaccinated them for erysipelas. 
(The fact that, despite careful precautions, 
I may have introduced the cholera virus 
into those herds still haunts me.) 

3) I believe we can kill two birds with 
one stone by checking erysipelas temporarily 
while creating a lifetime immunity against 
cholera. 

4) Since the immunity resulting from 
erysipelas vaccination often seems to 
short, the longer such vaccination is post- 
poe in young pigs, without risking the 

ealth of the herd, the better. 

5) This procedure has, to date, always 
worked satisfactorily with one possible ex- 
ception. That exception was a recent herd 
in which the primary infection still is in 
doubt, but seemed to be chiefly an en- 
cephalitis. 

I can not, however, recommend the above 
procedure as a temporary business builder 
because, in spite of advice to the contrary, 
the owner often loses interest in the ery- 
sipelas vaccinating after the cholera vacci- 
nation has checked the disease. 

Fortunately, the use of cholera virus 
never seems to injure an erysipelas herd, but 
if other complications are suspected, the 


tions are under control. 

When I do vaccinate pigs under 6 to’8 
weeks old with erysipelas antiserum ard 
culture, I always recommend that there 
young pigs be given a booster shot of cub 
ture alone about eight to ten weeks later. 4 
started this after having immunity “breaks? 
in three herds of shotes, four and one-half te 
six months after they had been vaccinated 
as baby pigs (1943). Such a break in shot: 
which are not quite ready for market ' 
embarrassing as well as costly, and meat 
a lot of hard work in revaccinating. I 
told that others have experienced such 
breaks as early as three months after va 
cination. 13 

This booster vaccination has seemed er 
tirely successful in five years of use, but 
this may just be luck. Possibly, they would 
not have been affected anyway. ; 


TRANSMISSION ib 
Perhaps the most puzzling question about 
swine erysipelas is why infection is nat 
produced when supposedly susceptible swine 
are brought in contact with supposedly 
virulent infective material. There seem to 
be three possible explanations: (1) The 
pathogen may at times be relatively aviry, 
lent; or (2) the resistance of the individual 
may be temporarily too strong, but it ceg+ 
tainly seems that a third factor is necessany 
in producing infection; (3) this factor con- 
ceivably could be an inanimate catalyti¢ 
agent such as some changing soil condi, 
tion, or it could be a condition created hy 
some food element consumed. There is actus 
ally evidence to support the latter theory, 
Frequently, many hogs have sickened short 
after eating an animal carcass, after get, 
ting into a sack of tankage, after breaking 
into a field of corn or being fed new cor 
or even after being turned into a new part 
ture or pen. It might even be that somé 
insect carrier is involved, although few i 
sects are abroad in the winter when a f 
cases do occur. fl 
It is also possible that weather conditions 
may be a factor (and some folks might even 
blame the zodiac). A weather factor might 
account for the disease appearing, at times, 
to be seasonal and also for its prevalence in 
certain years. At one time, we thought af 
erysipelas as mainly a May-June and A 
September-to-November disease, but less 
in recent years. It also has appeared to ri 
prevalent in cycles. We saw much of it 
1943 and 1944; then its incidence declined 


until July, 1948, when the present upsurg' 
started. In the first six months of 1949, bi 
saw more and tougher cases of erysipelas 
than in any preceding eighteen months. 
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RECENT EXPERIENCES 


During the decline in the cycle, 1944 to 
1947, many farmers became indifferent to- 
ward the disease. A few chronic arthritic 
cases or even a few deaths were merely 
charged to profit and loss. Some farmers 
kept a bottle of erysipelas antiserum on 
hand and treated any pig that seemed sick 
or lame. 

Two of the three farmers referred to 
previously, whose herds had immunity 
breaks at four and a half to six months 
after simultaneous vaccination as baby pigs, 
have never vaccinated since and have had 
no serious losses. Most of our clients have 
just waited until the disease appeared in 
their herds before they called for help. This 
policy seemed economical because their losses 
cost much less than vaccinating every year. 

However, the picture has changed de- 
cidedly in the past twelve months, and a few 
herds have suffered considerable losses. The 
disease is not only more prevalent in swine 
of all ages, but either the specific antiserum 
available is less potent or the virulence has 
changed so that the infection is more re- 
sistant to it. 

We are told that several years ago anthrax 
became much less responsive to antiserum 
treatment. We also know that DDT, which 
had been effective against flies in 1947, has 


been impotent since then. Is a similar shift 


in specificity occurring with swine-ery- 
sipelas antiserum? Until July, 1948, vac- 
cinating an infected herd had, with the 
exception of 3 or 4 pigs, always protected 
those not yet visibly sick. However, in a 
herd of 300 pigs, a year ago, about 20 be- 
came acutely ill up to thirty-six hours after 
treatment. A few similarly sickened, after 
vaccination, in four herds during May and 
June, and just last week (July 8), in a 
herd of 340 cholera-immune pigs, 6 died 
suddenly in the forenoon. When vaccinated 
with culture and liberal doses of antiserum 
that afternoon, only about a dozen were 
noticed to be sick. Twenty-four hours later, 
20 more were acutely ill, and the next day 
still a few more showed acute symptoms. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PENICILLIN 


Whether the antiserum has lost some of 
its curative value, I can not say because I no 
longer use antiserum alone. Fortunately, I 
had learned of the apparent curative value 
of penicillin, so for the past eighteen months, 
I have always combined it with erysipelas 
antiserum for affected individuals. It seems 
to be effective, but one often has to return 
to acutely infected herds once or twice daily, 
up to forty-eight hours, to treat new cases 
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and re-treat others in an effort to avoid 
chronic sequelae. 

If one had time to take temperatures of 
the entire herd, the late developing cases 
might be detected and headed off with peni- 
cillin. However, taking such temperatures, 
except on the sows or in small herds, is 
out of the question. I have recently thought 
of trying penicillin prophylactically by 
adding some to the antiserum when vac- 
cinating the unaffected individuals in acutely 
affected herds. It might be more economical 
than the repeated visits, the heavier doses, 
and the losses which may have occurred. 
However, what would be the effect of peni- 
cillin on the simultaneous culture? 

Proof of anything with respect to swine 
erysipelas is debatable, but perhaps one 
proof of the effectiveness of penicillin is 
that when typically acute erysipelas cases 
die, after receiving penicillin, specimens 
taken from them frequently prove to be 
sterile at the diagnostic laboratory. If peni- 
cillin can apparently destroy the bacillus in 
a septicemic case, would it not also kill the 
culture? Another possible indication of the 
effectiveness of penicillin is that after a 
quick recovery, following its use, a marked 
relapse may occur. Apparently, the specific 
antiserum had been unable to hold the ad- 
vantage after the effect of the crystallin 
penicillin had terminated. A repeated dose 
of penicillin has invariably produced com- 
plete recovery in such cases. 

Recently, erysipelas antiserum has also 
failed to prevent the development of chronic 
arthritis. Previously, we expected only those 
most acutely affected, when the herd was 
treated, to develop arthritis. In the past few 
weeks, however, many apparently healthy 
pigs in two affected herds later developed 
typical arthritis in spite of liberal doses 
of antiserum with culture. 

Herd A, consisting of 133 pigs, 3 to 5 
weeks old, suddenly developed peracute ery- 
sipelas. One pig was noticed sick in the 
evening and by morning 4 were dead and 
i. were visibly ill. These were given peni- 
cillin at the rate of 1,000 units per pound, 
in ant:serum, while the apparently normal 
animals were given the same liberal doses 
of antiserum plus culture and their ears 
were notched as required. Three of the 
affected pigs died in a few hours and 1 died 
two days later. Penicillin was repeated on 
a few of the sickest pigs twelve and twenty- 
four hours after the original dose. Now, 
five weeks later, 43 of the 125 pigs (35%) 
have developed typical, chronic, erysipelas 
arthritis and 29 of the 43 have notched ears 
indicating that they were not visibly sick 
when vaccinated. 

We were called to herd B, consisting of 
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77 fine 3-month-old pigs, when a few were 
in the first stages of acute erysipelas. The 
15 slightly droopy pigs checked had tem- 
peratures of 105 to 108 F. These were given 
penicillin in erysipelas antiserum and seem- 
ingly recovered rapidly. The 62 apparently 
well pigs were given a similar dose of anti- 
serum plus culture. Four weeks later, 2 of 
the 15 previously sick pigs had developed a 
mild arthritis, but so had 8 of the 62 that 
had seemed well when treated. This is about 
13 per cent of each group. 

Even the penicillin seems less effective 
than it was a year ago, when a much smaller 
percentage of acutely ill pigs later developed 
arthritis. However, there are two factors 
that possibly could be responsible: (1) The 
pigs affected this year were younger; and 
(2) the disease seemed more acute this year. 

What will the future bring? Will the 
virulence of the disease again recede, must 
we develop new specific antibiotics, or will 
we just put up with greater losses? 

I firmly believe that penicillin is of great 
value in treating swine erysipelas, but it 
was a nuisance to handle in its early avail- 
able forms. Instead of puttering with sev- 
eral small vials, we can now have a million 
or more units of crystallin penicillin in one 
larger vial. The prolonged effect of peni- 
cillin which is prepared for slow absorption, 
such as the oil solutions, is indicated in in- 
dividuals that have been ill more than one 
day and also in retreating cases not normal 
in twenty-four hours, but we often skip it 
because it requires a separate syringe and, 
unless warmed, the solution is too heavy for 
quick handling. A more dilute, lighter solu- 
tion would be greatly appreciated by the 
busy practitioner. 


NeW DESICCATED CULTURE 

Within recent months, our armament for 
controlling swine erysipelas may have been 
fortified by another improved product. Time 
alone will tell, but it is possible that the 
new desiccated culture, because of its much 
greater stability, may stimulate a more 
consistent and longer immunity than the 
short-lived liquid culture has produced in 
the past. If so, baby pig vaccination might 
prove to be adequate without subsequent 
booster shots. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I am sorry that I have been 
able to suggest so little that is constructive 
in the battle against swine erysipelas. I 
also fear that this report may leave you 
even more confused than you may have 
been before. However, if it has given any- 
one a clearer conception of just what an 
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inconsistent, unpredictable disease swine 
erysipelas is, this discussion may have been 
of some benefit. 


ADDENDUM 

Since this paper was presented (July 13, 
1949), we have experienced a recurrence of 
swine erysipelas in less than three months. 
A herd of 160 was treated on May 20, 1949, 
with erysipelas antiserum and liquid cul- 
ture when 2 sows and several baby pigs 
developed acute, positive erysipelas. Eighty- 
nine days later, August 17, 4 pigs, which 
were about 3 weeks old when vaccinated, 
became acutely ill with typical erysipelas. 
They responded nicely to penicillin in swine- 
erysipelas antiserum, except for chronic 
arthritis developing in 1 that had been so 
ill it could scarcely creep. The entire herd 
was vaccinated with cholera antiserum and 
virus on August 17 and no more cases 
developed. 


Collecting Cud 


The item in the November JOURNAL (p. 
379) prompted Dr. K. V. L. Kesteven, An- 
imal Industry Branch, FAO, to send us the 
following note: 

More than twenty years ago, while 
farming in Australia, I was taught by 
a Danish farmer to collect the cud from a 
healthy cow by watching the cud rise in 
the esophagus until it was within a few 
inches of the pharynx, then punching the 
cow solidly in the ribs and catching the 
cud which was coughed out as a result. 
The procedure depends on good timing 
but is not difficult, and the technique is 
easily acquired with little practice. The 
cud can then be made up as a drench, 
but generally, if it is placed in the cheek, 
the cow will chew and swallow it. 

The Danish farmer assured me that in 
Denmark the treatment of cows out of 
condition, particularly after calving, by 
transfer of cud from a healthy cow, was 
an age-old practice. 

Pounden and Hibbs tell how the recovered 
bolus of rumen content may be used to sup- 
ply the correct bacteria and protozoa to 
unthrifty calves (JOURNAL, Jan., 1949:33). 
These same authors (Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Sept. 25, 1949) give two reasons for the 
deficiency: separation of calves from other 
stock, and consumption of grain to the 
exclusion of good quality roughage. 


The practicing veterinarian of today can- 
not limit his practice to the treatment of 
sick and injured animals. Preventive med- 
icine is constantly being demanded by cli- 
ents.—J. N. Campbell, D.V.M., Minnesota. 
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Clostridium Infections in India 


ARLAN W. McCLURKIN, D.V.M. 
Allahabad, India 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1948, I was confronted with 
a very interesting and unusual problem of 
differential diagnosis of a disease that 
caused the death of 23 calves, 5 days to 5 
months of age, 6 buffaloes (carabao) of the 
same age group, 4 Zebu cows, 1 old Zebu 
bull, 10 sheep, and 4 goats. 

The Agricultural Institute was inundated 
by the waters from the Jumna River in the 
highest flood level in many years. Only a 
few acres of the Institute escaped flood 
water, and our milk stock, hogs, sheep, and 
goats were evacuated to higher ground near 
the calf pens. Our water system failed, as 
the well was under water, and all animals 
drank the flood water for approximately two 
weeks. 

About ten days after the animals started 
drinking the flood water, and before the 
flood had completely receded, 2 calves about 
2 months old became sick and died within 
a few hours. Their temperatures ran to 
107 F. and 108 F., respectively. One had a 


swelling of the jaw and neck, but the other 


had no visible swellings. Because of the 
age, high temperature, and swelling of the 
jaw of one, and the short course of the 
disease, a tentative diagnosis of anthrax 
was made, and they were buried without 
autopsy. 

The next day it was apparent that the 
disease was spreading to the other calves 
as well as to the buffaloes, and it appeared 
that we had an extensive outbreak of an- 
thrax to deal with. 

Thereafter, blood samples were taken 
from all animals at, or just before, death. 
However, no anthrax bacillus could be 
found. Some of the blood was inoculated 
into a rabbit, but the rabbit did not die. 


LESIONS 

As no anthrax bacillus could be found by 
microscopic examination, those calves and 
all others that died were autopsied. With 
the exception of 1 Zebu cow and the Zebu 
bull, all had one characteristic lesion in com- 
mon. 

The livers were moderately swollen, mod- 
erately friable, and had varying degrees of 
icterus. No infarcts were observed. The 
spleens were somewhat swollen in some 
calves, while apparently normal in others. 


Dr. McClurkin is institute veterinarian at the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute in India. 


Two sheep had spleens that were greatly 
swollen and semiliquid. There was no con- 
stant enteritis or gastritis, but about half 
the animals had a mild inflammation in the 
abomasum. Kidneys and lymph glands ap- 
peared normal. The lungs of 1 goat were 
severely congested. There were no swollen 
internal muscles; however, 6 calves showed 
swelling of the masseter muscles. In the 
entire course of the disease, there was not 
a single case of lameness or swelling ot 
muscles of any quarter in the young ani- 
mals. All autopsies were performed just 
after death and, in a few cases, the animal 
was killed in a moribund state in order to 
perform the autopsy before dark. The Zebu 
bull was not autopsied as he died late in 
the evening. Several of the animals b 

from the body openings. : 

Except for the first 2 calves, a blood 
sample was taken from the jugular vein of 
each animal at or just before death. All 
were negative for bacteria when stained 
with methylene blue and examined micro- 
scopically. 

Sections were taken from the liver and 
spleen. Impressions v~re made on a slide 
and stained with methylene blue. In everv 
case, we found a large rod-shaped, gram- 
positive bacillus. They were 1 to 1.5 « wide 
and 5 to8 » long. They were usually single 
or in pairs, but in several instances a long 
chain of organisms was seen. After stand- 
ing for a few hours, subterminal spores 
could be demonstrated. The organism did 
not grow on agar, but multiplied profusely 
when inoculated into bouillon and dextrose 
medium sealed with heavy mineral oil. No 
other bacteriologic procedures were pos- 
sible. Five liver specimens were injected 
into rabbits. Two rabbits died in sixteen 
hours and the other 3 lived. 

Cow 858 had two distinct additional le- 
sions. There was extensive subserous hem- 
orrhage and the spleen was greatly swollen 
but firm. In the blood film, a small gram- 
negative, bipolar bacillus could be seen. It 
was 0.5 » wide and 1 to 1.5 » long. The 
bipolar staining was more easily seen when 
dilute basic fuchsin was used. This organ- 
ism was found in addition to the large 
bacillus already described. 


TREATMENT 


Six animals visibly sick and having tem- 
peratures of 106 to 109 F. were given peni- 
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cillin in 80,000-unit doses every three hours 
until death. Approximately a half million 
units were given per oe: maf but the course 
of the disease was not altered. 

A group of 15 animals, 4 to 5 months old, 
were separated. Two were depressed but 
the remainder appeared normal. The tem- 
peratures of the 2 depressed animals were 
106 F. and 106.5 F., respectively. The other 
animals had temperatures varying from 
102.4 F. to 103.8 F. Each animal was given 
80,000 units of penicillin every three hours 
until four doses had been given, after which 
no more penicillin was available. Twelve 
hours after the last dose of penicillin, the 
temperatures were again taken. They 
ranged from 102.1 F. to 103.2 F. in 10 ani- 
mals, and the other 3 were normal. The 2 
with the temperatures of 106 F. and 106.5 
F. had died. The next day, 2 more became 
moribund and died, making a total of 4 
deaths in this group of 15 animals. 

Upon examination, another group of 12 
calves, 2 weeks to 2 months old, were found 
to have temperatures of from 1024 F. to 
106 F. Each animal was given 60 cc. of 
blackleg antiserum, or blackquarter an- 
tiserum as it is called out here. Of the 12 
calves, only 2 died. The temperatures were 
not retaken, and no more antiserum was 
available. 

At the time when the disease was run- 
ning out in the younger group, 1 Zebu cow 
showed evidence of an infection in the foot, 
characterized by extreme swelling which 
rapidly spread up the leg within a few 
hours. Crepitation was evident, but it did 
not seem to be hot or particularly painful. 
The infection probably gained entrance 
from a previous infection of pododermatitis. 
Sulfamethazine (2 oz.) was given by mouth 
and 100,000 units of penicillin were injected 
every four hours until 2 million units were 
given. The course of the disease was ar- 
rested, but the excessive swelling that ex- 
tended to the thigh caused the skin on the 
medial side of the thigh, hock, and metatar- 
sal region to slough. The animal was de- 
stroyed ten days later. The temperature 
reached only 103 F. 

At the same time, a buffalo cow showed a 
severe swelling and edema of the ventral 
commissure of the vulva. Penicillin was 
given in 200,000-unit doses until 1 million 
units were administered. The swelling be- 
gan to subside early in the course of treat- 
ment, but the skin around the ventral com- 
missure of the vulva sloughed. However, 
because of the relatively small area involved, 
the animal made a slow but uneventful re- 
covery. In both these animals, a rapid loss 
of weight was evident. The buffalo’s tem- 
perature remained normal. 
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Another Zebu cow showed evidence of 
swelling at the throat and a temperature of 
103 F. Because cow 858, showing the bi- 
polar organism, had also shown swelling of 
the eye which extended to the face and 
throat and a temperature of only 103.5 F., 
this cow was given two doses of penicillin 
(200,000 units each) and 300 cc. of Pas- 
teurella antiserum. The cow made a rapid 
recovery and was norma! twelve hours after 
treatment. 


DIAGNOSIS 


The eventual diagnosis made was mixed 
Clostridium infection in the calves, involv- 
ing Clostridium chauvei, probably Clostrid- 
ium septicum, and possibly others. Some 
of the organisms were motile, because in 
staining one specimen it was improperly 
fixed and the organisms were very active 
by means of peritrichous flagella. I was 
unable to duplicate the demonstration of 
motility. The measurements correspond to 
those given for Clostridium welchii more 
nearly than any other Clostridium. 

On several occasions, long chains similar 
to those described for Cl. septicum were ob- 
served. Two rabbits were very susceptible 
to two different specimens of liver while 3 
others were resistant to samples of liver. 
The fact that 10 of 12 calves running high 
temperatures responded to large doses of 
blackquarter antiseruyn would seem to indi- 
cate that Cl. chauvei was involved; however, 
it is possible that the antiserum sold here 
for blackquarter also contains antibodies 
for other Clostridium. I had written to the 
Central research laboratories to inquire if 
any biological products for Cl. septicum 
were available, and they replied that black- 
quarter vaccine and antiserum could be used 
for that disease also. 

The significance of the results from the 
use of penicillin are not clear. Penicillin is 
said to be effective in, and indicated for, all 
cases of Clostridium infections, and it 
seemed that some value was derived from 
its early use in both cows and calves, but 
apparently doses of at least 200,000 units 
per injection are indicated. 

The disease that occurred in the Zebu 
cow and the buffalo with the swollen leg 
and vulva, in my opinion, was malignant 
edema. The disease that occurred in Zebu 
cow 858 probably resulted from a mixed 
infection of Clostridium and Pasteurella 
species. 

During the original outbreak, no hogs 
died, but in January, 1949, a 200-lb. hog 
died suddenly. On autopsy, the peritoneal 
cavity was filled with serosanguineous fluid ; 
the liver was swollen and friable, with large 
hemorrhagic infarcts and pale infarcts. The 
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spleen and lungs were normal, but there 
were subepicardial hemorrhages on the 
heart. The same type of organism as pre- 
viously described was found in the liver and 
kidneys. The kidneys had multiple, small, 
pale infarcts. 


SUM MARY 


It seems to me that the exact cause of the 
trouble cannot be determined without com- 
plete and extensive bacteriologic analysis 
and animal inoculations. Some of the local 
veterinarians suggested that Trypanosoma 
evansi might be involved, as surra is known 
to cause apoplectic deaths in cattle follow- 
ing a flood, and has in the past been con- 
fused with anthrax. But in view of my 
many examinations of blood films, the ab- 
sence of Trypanosoma suggests that surra 
was not involved. 

I am greatly impressed with the difficult 
and perplexing problems that arise in dif- 
ferentiating between anthrax, blackquarter, 
other Clostridium diseases, and pasteurel- 
losis, in an area where all these diseases 
may be expected. 


Intravenous Aureomycin Treatment 
in Acute Staphylococcic Mastitis 

On the evening of July 10, 1949, a call was 
made to the dairy barn at the University of 
Connecticut to see Val Vasha Storrs, a 5- 
year-old registered Ayrshire cow which had 
suffered a teat injury, making it impossible 
for the milker to start the milk flow. 

The end of the involved teat was soaked 
in a warm antiseptic solution, the scab re- 
moved, the frayed teat portions resected and 
the quarter milked out by hand. Penicillin 
in oil, 300,000 units was injected into the 
teat cistern. Penicillin ointment was applied 
to the end of the teat and a finger cot ap- 
plied. Local treatment was continued for 
three days, when the cow seemed to have 
recovered. 

On the morning of July 17, the cow was 
reported giving abnormal milk from the 
previously injured quarter. The milk was 
watery, yellow, and appeared to contain 
blood serum. The quarter was swollen and 
very hard, but did not feel hot when pal- 
pated. Rectal temperature taken at the time 
was 101.7 F. A sample of the milk was 
taken to the diagnostic laboratory of the 
Department of Animal Diseases for exam- 
ination. The quarter was infused with 200 
mg. of aureomycin hydrochloride (aureomy- 
cin*) in ointment form, and the herdsman 


*The aureomycin used was supplied for investiga- 
tional purposes by the Lederle Laboratories Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, Pearl River, N. Y 
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was advised to bathe the quarter with hot 
water at frequent intervals. By evening the 
cow’s temperature had risen to 194.5 F., her 
right knee was swollen, and she refused 
food and water. At this time, 250 ml. of a 
25 per cent solution of sodium sulfametha- 
zine (sulmet) was administered intraven- 
ously (i.v.). The following morning, her 
temperature had dropped to 102.2 F. and she 
was eating again, though not well. A second 
200 mg. of aureomycin in ointment was in- 
fused into the quarter. The preceding ther- 
apy plus another 250 ml. of sulmet i.v. on 
July 19 held the temperature below 103 F. 
The bacteriologic report received on that 
date revealed the presence of hemolytic 
staphylococci. 

Late at night on July 20 and on the morn- 
ing of July 21, the rectal temperature had 
risen to 103.5 F., and food and water con- 
sumption stopped once more. Another 250- 
ml. dose of sulmet i.v. was given, but by 
evening the temperature had mounted to 
104.6 F. The animal’s eyes were beginning 
to “sink,” the knee was swollen more 
severely, and milk production had ceased 
from all four quarters. Procaine penicillin 
G in oil (1,500,000 U.) was injected intra- 
muscularly. 

On the morning of July 22, the tempera- 
ture persisted at 104.2 F.; the eyes were 
sunken more than before and were becoming 
cloudy ; dyspnea was present. At this time, 
it was decided to attempt a “rescue” with 
aureomycin administered intravenously. An 
initial dose of 5 Gm. of aureomycin with 
sodium glycine buffer was given in 500 ml. 
of sterile distilled water. Twelve hours 
later, a second injection of 2.5 Gm. in 250 
ml. of sterile distilled water was made. 

On July 23, all symptoms seen previously 
had become exaggerated, with the exception 
of the temperature which remained at 104.2 
F. Morning and evening administrations of 
2.5 Gm. of aureomycin were made but by 
evening the cow was comatose, her eyes 
milky white, and the advisability of further 
treatment was questioned. 

The crisis was reached on the morning of 
July 24 when a temperature drop to 102.4 F. 
was observed. Morning and evening injec- 
tions of 2.5 Gm. of aureomycin were made. 
When attended in the afternoon, she was 
eating and, as described by the herdsman, 
was “brighter-eyed;” she also was more 
observant of her surroundings. 

On July 25, the cow’s temperature was 
102.2 F. She was up, eating, and all pre- 
viously noticed symptoms, including the 
clouded eyes, had vanished. The 2.5-Gm. 
injections of aureomycin were continued for 
four more treatments at twelve-hour inter- 
vals. The quarter was treated with 1.5 Gm. 
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of streptomycin in penicle in three divided 
doses, also at twelve-hour intervals. 

At no time during the course of aureomy- 
cin i.v. injections did the cow show any evi- 
dence of reaction to the drug. Each 2.5 Gm. 
was administered by the drip method over a 
period of fifteen to twenty minutes. A total 
of 27.5 Gm. of aureomycin was used during 
the five-day period of treatment. 

Temperatures taken twice daily for the 
ensuing week-and-a-half were never above 
102 F. 

Milk flow began to return, although to a 
lesser extent, in the involved quarter. Rapid 
production gains followed, and one month 
later the cow was producing 40 lb. of milk 
per day. Before the attack, her production 
had been 48 Ib. per day and was on a down- 
ward trend.—H. Lincoln Easterbrooks, 
D.V.M., Department of Animal Diseases, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Chronic Cyclitis and Encephalitis 
in a Dog 

Much has been written concerning the 
syndromes initiated by neurotropic viruses. 
The pathology in these diseases has been 
described by various authors. However, 
lesions in the ocular system are seldom re- 
ported. The following case history deals 
with a case of chronic eyclitis and encepha- 
litis in a 5-month-old male puppy of the 
Terrier type. 

The patient was presented for examina- 
tion on March 15, 1947. The major com- 
plaint was intermittent spasmodic convul- 
sions involving the jaw and facial muscles 
(champing fits). He was also suffering from 
anorexia, malnutrition, cachexia, and ner- 
vousness. 

The puppy had two or three seizures on 
the day he was presented for examination. 
He had been procured from the local pound 
about one month previously, and had been 
fed only once daily since that time. He was 
thin, had a dull coat, and an apparent weak- 
ness in the hind legs. Temperature was 102 
F., the mucous membranes pale, and the 
bowels were tympanitic. 

The intestinal tract was irrigated. Proper 
instructions as to diet, iron and yeast, and 
phenobarbital were dispensed. Canine dis- 
temper antiserum, crude liver, and vitamin 
B complex were injected. 

On March 17, the fits recurred. The tem- 
perature at this time was 103.5 F. The 
same injectables were used and a sulfona- 
mide dispensed. On March 18, the dog was 
reported to be very well. He ate and be- 
haved normally. On March 19, diarrhea set 
in and the temperature was 101.5 F. During 
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the examination, he had a champing fit and, 
when placed on the floor, walked aimlessly 
about, bumping into the equipment and 
walls of the room. The eyes had a vacant 
stare, the pupils were dilated, and there 
were no reflexes to light. 

The owner, very much disturbed by the 
seizure, requested euthanasia. The animal 
was dispatched by the use of pentobarbital 
sodium intravenously. 

Postmortem examination revealed no 
gross abnormalities except for a catarrhal 
condition in the bowel. 

Tissues were sent to the Army Institute 
of Pathology for histologic examination. 
The report indicated: 

Kidneys.—-A few calciierous casts were seen in 
the collecting tubules; otherwise no lesions were 
recognized. 

Lungs.——Lipoid histiocytes were quite numerous 
in some areas, usually around bronchioles and alve- 
olar ducts as well as in the lumen of bronchioles 
and alveoli. 

Jejunum.—No significant lesions. 

Sections from the brain were sent to Dr. 
C. F. Schlotthauer for further study. His 
report follows in part. 

There was generalized encephalomalacia (degen- 
eration) throughout the cerebrum. Many of the 
large nerve cells were cretinized and in some areas 
there was evidence of edema. There was slight if 
any infiltration of lymphocytes. 

The cerebellum, however, revealed scattered areas 
of encephalitis characterized by marked degenera 
tion or destruction of nervous tissue and infiltra- 
tion of cells of hematogenous origin (lymphocytes). 
This was most marked in the region of the cere- 
bellar-pontine angle. There was also marked de- 
struction of the Purkinje cells in some areas. The 
lesions were characteristic of those caused by neu- 
rotropic viruses 

No cell inclusion bodies were found. 

A further report from the Army Insti- 
tute of Pathology dealing with the eyes 
states: 

Eye A.—The meshwork of the filtration angle, 
the coat of the iris and the ciliary body were in- 
filtrated with lymphocytes and plasma cells. The 
choroidal vessels were moderately congested. There 
were degeneration of the rods and cones, cystoid 
degeneration of the outer nuclear layer, and atten- 
vation of the inner nuclear layer. There was a 
small focus of lymphocytes in the optic nerve head. 

Diagnosis, chronic cyclitis. 

Eye B.—The changes were very similar to those 
seen in eye A—chronic inflammation of the ciliary 
body, degeneration of the rods and cones, cystoid 
degeneration of the outer nuclear layer, attentua- 
tion of the inner nuclear layer, and small foci of 
lymphocytes in the optic nerve head 


Matthew A. Troy, 


Diagnosis, chronic cyclitis 


DV.M., Petham, N. Y. 
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Further Observations on the Immunizing Value 
of Brucella M Vaccine Against Brucellosis 


|. FOREST HUDDLESON, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
East Lansing, Michigan 


IT WAS pointed out in a previous publication" 


that certain mucoid-growth phases of Bru- 
cella suis, when prepared in the form of a 
vaccine (designated as Brucella M vaccine) 
and injected into norma! guinea pigs, are 
capable of engendering in such animals a 
high degree of resistance against infection 
with all three species of Brucella. Large 
numbers of living cells of the mucoid- 
growth phases in question, when injected 
into normal guinea pigs, were found inca- 
pable of producing a progressive type of 
disease such as is produced by virulent S 
or IR phases of Brucella. 

In a recent publication,” it was stated that 
the subcutaneous injection of 10 living cells 
of one of the mucoid-growth phases of Br. 
suis into either pregnant or nonpregnant 
heifers, failed to produce a progressive type 
of infection. In other words, no evidence 
was obtained which indicated that organ- 
isms of this growth phase established them- 
selves in the tissues of the animals or re- 
verted to the normal, S phase after injec- 
tion. 

It was also pointed out that when non- 
infected adult cattle or calves are injected 
subcutaneously with 10° live cells of the 
mucoid-growth phase, blood serum aggluti- 
'nins for an S phase antigen fail to develop 
jin a titer higher than 1 : 100. As a rule, 
specific agglutinins in a titer of 1 : 25 were 
‘not demonstrated in the serums of most 
‘the animals sixty days after injection, and 
‘in none ninety days after injection. If any 
'M vaccinated animals developed a positive 
‘blood reaction within three or four months 
‘after vaccination, the reaction could be at- 
‘tributed to natural infection present at the 

time of vaccination. 

Studies have been conducted to determine 
the value of Brucella M vaccine in prevent- 
ing the spread of brucellosis in 22 privately 
owned herds, all of which contained an- 
imals showing serologic or clinical evidence 
of the disease. Of the 772 negative adult 
animals in these herds that were injected 
with M vaccine and left to associate with, 

Presented before the Section on General Practice, 
Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Detroit, Mich., July 11-14, 
1949 

Journal Article No. 1068, o.s. From the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Approved by the 
director of the Experiment Station. 


“and be exposed to, more than 100 infected 


cattle, only 23 (approximately 3%) became 
infected during a twelve- to fourteen-month 
period after vaccination. 

Brucella M vaccine was also injected into 
73 adult animals in three herds in which 
no reacting or suspicious-reacting animals 
were present. At the end of a one-year 
period, all were still negative to the serum 
agglutination test. 

In none of the 22 herds in which M vac- 
cine was used to determine its value in 
preventing the spread of brucellosis, were 
there any noninfected adult animals left 
unvaccinated. This omission has been se- 
verely criticized by many. Several individ- 
uals have expressed the opinion that it is 
not possible to measure the immunizing 
value of a specific agent in a herd of cattle 
when no animals are left unvaccinated, re- 
gardless of the fact that the herds were 
known to have been free from infection 
shortly before vaccination. 

An effort has been made to answer, par- 
tially, the criticisms of the method that was 
used in conducting previous immunization 
studies by conducting small, controlled ex- 
periments on adult animals in four herds. 
While the numbers of animals involved are 
not large enough to furnish results that are 
conclusive, it must be admitted that the re- 
sults obtained in each of the herds point in 
the same direction. 

The herds to be discussed are designated 
by the letters A, B, C, and D. 

Herd A.—This herd contained 16 adult 
animals of which 5 were reactors. Of these, 
8 had aborted within two months before the 
herd was taken under study. Six of the 
negative animals were left unvaccinated, 
and 5 were given M vaccine. During a 
twelve-month period following vaccination, 
8 of the unvaccinated animals became reac- 
tors. All of those that received M vaccine 
remained negative to the blood test. 

Herd B.—The comparative test in this 
herd was made on 10 newly introduced 
negative, pregnant heifers. Five were in- 
jected with M vaccine and 5 left as con- 
trols. All associated with 11 reactors. At 
the end of the first year after vaccination, 
all of the vaccinated animals were negative 
to the blood test. Of the 5 controls, 2 were 
showing a positive and 2 a suspicious reac- 
tion to the blood test. 
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Herd C.—A comparative test was also 
made on 11 pregnant heifers newly intro- 
duced into a herd which contained 33 reac- 
tors. All were from a herd known to be 
free from infected animals. Seven heifers 
were given M vaccine and 5 left as controls. 
At the end of one year, 1 of the vaccinated 
animals was showing a suspicious reaction, 
but 3 of the 4 controls were showing a 
strongly positive agglutination reaction. 

Herd D.—This herd contained 306 an- 
imals, mostly adults. All were negative to 
the blood test at the time of using M vac- 
cine, but 2 reactors had been removed 
from the herd during the previous year. 
Of the total number, 218 were injected with 
M vaccine and 88 left as controls. During 
the first ten-month period after vaccina- 
tion, all those vaccinated remained negative 
to the blood test. Of the 88 controls, 2 de- 
veloped a positive and 2 a suspicious blood 
reaction. 

During the past 18 months, the Brucella 
Laboratory at Michigan State College has 
produced and distributed, through Michigan 
veterinarians, 71,000 doses of Brucella M 
vaccine for use on cattle in Michigan. An 
additional 3,000 doses have been sent under 
Federal permit to state agencies in seven 
other states for experimenial use on an- 
imals in privately owned herds or in herds 
assembled for experimental purposes. 

The veterinarians in Michigan are re- 


quired to obtain a permit from the State 
Department of Agriculture in order to use 


M vaccine. The same agency requires each 
farmer, who wishes to have M vaccine in- 
jected into his animals, to sign a waiver 
releasing from any financial responsibility 
all those connected with the use of the vac- 
cine. 

During this period of wide use of M vac- 
cine, the laboratory has had an excellent 
opportunity to acquire more information 
pertaining to large-scale production and the 
problems which arise from distribution to, 
and use by, a large number of veterinarians. 

In addition to what has been learned 
about the production, distribution, and use 
of M vaccine, one should be in a position 
at this time to determine whether its wide 
use has been harmful, beneficial, or of no 
value to the livestock industry of Michigan. 
Thus far, from personal investigation, from 
inquiries made of veterinarians and of 
farmers, the writer has obtained no evi- 
dence of any harmful effects from the use 
of M vaccine. 
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Leucocytic Extract 

In 1916, Dr. R. A. Archibald, a prominent 
veterinarian of Oakland, Calif., developed a 
biological product which he called “leu- 
cocytic extract.” We have had personal 
contact with it, because thirty-three years 
ago our 4-year-old son was near death from 
double mastoiditis following an attack of 
measles. We rejected the advice of an ear 
specialist who advocated immediate sur- 
gery, and our family physician used the 
new product as an alternative. Twice daily 
for six days he gave our son an ampule of 
it, and the boy made a complete and un- 
complicated recovery. Moreover, I have 
used this product for treating various in- 
fections in horses, cattle, dogs, and cats. 

Recently, our capable young family phy- 
sician proposed the use of a “new prepara- 
tion,” leucocytic extract—(Archibald), in 
treating me for an attack of influenza. He 
regarded it as a new product probably be- 
cause it had not been produced for many 
years following the death of Dr. Archibald. 
—Fred H. McNair, D.V.M., Berkeley, Calif. 


Brucella bronchisepticus has been cul- 
tured from the lungs of small pigs suffering 
from a respiratory condition. Although 
few die in the acute stages, most cases 
become chronic and result in rather severe 
stunting. The most striking lesion is the 
presence of an egg-shell-colored edema of 
the lungs. There is usually not much lung 
involvement. Favorable results have been 
achieved by treating the affected pigs with 
mixed canine bacterin.—/. D. Ray, D.V.M., 
Nebraska. 


Treatment of Tetanus 

A technique involving injection of tet- 
anus antitoxin, followed in thirty minutes 
by 1 Gm. (in man) of urotropine intraven- 
ously, and in another half hour by a second 
injection of antitoxin is reported by M. L. 
Couvy (Bull. Acad. Nat. Med., 131: 143- 
148). Only 1 death resulted in 17 cases 
treated by this technique. It is believed 
that urotropine may increase the permea- 
bility of the barrier between the blood and 
the cerebrospinal fluid, thus promoting the 
passage of drugs and antibacterial sub- 
stances from the blood to the cerebrospinal 
fluid. 


The purpose of a public relations pro- 
gram is to increase public respect and pub- 
lic understanding. 
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Canine Filariasis in North Queensland 


A 4-year-old male Scottish Terrier was 
presented with severe respiratory symp- 
toms. Three weeks before, the dog had been 
bathed and shortly thereafter was seen to 
be panting heavily and to appear excessively 
tired. The dog was presented to an irregu- 
lar practitioner who inexplicably diagnosed 
a gastrointestinal upset and gave castor oil 
for three days. The appetite was fair 
throughout. 

Examination revealed a temperature of 
101.8 F., pulse 120 and soft, respiration 108 
and dyspneic. Auscultation revealed dimin- 
ished heart sounds and loud vesicular noise. 
The peritoneal cavity contained a smal! 
quantity of fluid. A fecal flotation test 
showed no parasitic ova and a blood smear 
no microfilaria. There was a moderate 
anemia with red cell count of 3.73 million 
and Hb. of 11 (Tallqvist) ; white cell count 
of 21,450 with 75 per cent polymorpho- 
nuclears and a sedimentation rate of 66 
mm. per hour. The results of a urinalysis 
were specific gravity, 1.043; a cloudy, dark 
amber color; acid reaction. All other urine 
tests were negative with the exception of a 
mild indicanuria. Repeated tests for micro- 
filaria gave consistently negative results. 

In this region (North Queensland, trop- 
ical coast), filariasis is widespread and we 
could not exclude the possibility of this dis- 
ease even with this repeated negative evi- 
dence. The leucocytosis and high sedimen- 
tation rate suggested an active destructive 
process, and since the temperature was nor- 
mal during the entire course of illness, a 
tentative diagnosis was made of chronic 
noninfectious pneumonitis. Digitalis was 
_ administered for the next fortnight along 
’ with iodides, ammonium chloride, and euca- 
‘lyptus. The dog was then returned to us 
‘in a bad state. The temperature and res- 
| piration was as originally noted, and the 
‘pulse 168 and weak. Mucous membranes 
* were very pale and the dyspnea distressing. 
At this time, percussion revealed areas of 
dullness on the posterior aspects of the 
chest. The abdomen was grossly distended 
with fluid. 

The blood picture was as follows: 

r.b.c. 3.65 million per cmm. 
Hb. 8.5 Gm./100 ce. 
red cell vol. per 

100 ec. of blood 
sedimentation rate 
w.b.c, 

polymorphonuclears 

stab cells 


38.0 

22.0 mm. per hour 

60.0 thousand per cmm. 
69.0 per cent 

17.0 per cent 
lymphocytes 8.0 per cent 

monocytes 8.0 per cent 

The liver was easily palpable and tense. 


Jous. A.V.M.A. 


Cardiac stimulants and diuretics were ad- 
ministered. During the next three days, the 
white cell count fell steadily to 26,800. As 
a last resort, an exploratory laparotomy 
was performed under morphine, using pro- 
caine for the local incision. Anesthesia was 
excellent. About 900 cc. of amber fluid was 
removed from the peritoneal cavity. The 
liver was enormously swollen and there was 
moderate degeneration; otherwise, the ab- 
dominal contents were normal. The next 
few days brought no change and, being con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of the condition, 
euthanasia was performed. 

Postmortem.—-Liver, huge, congested, 
with fatty degeneration. Heart, small, thin- 
walled, and slightly dilated. No heartworms. 
Lungs, entire substance of the diaphrag- 
matic lobes, intermediate lobes, and the pos- 
terior parts of the cardiac lobes was in- 
volved in red and gray hepatization with 
sharply defined infarcts in cardiac lobes. 
The gray areas were hard and tumor-like. 
Pulmonary arteries into all involved areas 
were plugged with a necrotic caseous ma- 
terial and in the small peripheral arteries, 
masses of entwined filaria were extracted. 
Most were immature worms from 2 to 3 
in. long. All other abdominal viscera were 
normal. 

The following attracted our particular 
notice: (1) At no time were microfilaria 
noted. (2) Temperature was continuously 
normal and appetite unimpaired. (3) White 
cell counts were always abnormally high 
and even approached leucemic levels, al- 
though the predominant cell was the poly- 
morph. (4) The blood sedimentation rate 
was greatly elevated. (5) A continuing mod- 
erate anemia was present. 

It was evident from the beginning that 
the primary disease involved the heart-lung 
field with a noninfectious but destructive 
lesion. It is postulated that a sudden ex- 
ertion or stimulus could have carried a mass 
of developing heartworms into the pulmo- 
nary arteries, a sort of parasitic emboliza- 
tion. ——-M. R. Gardiner, V.M.D., Stratford, 
N. Q., Australia. 


(1829-1894), 
wrote in 1883 that “The surgeon who at- 
tempts to suture a wound of the heart will 
lose the respect of his colleagues.”"-—From 
“Blue Baby” by Geneviéve Maurin, 1949. 


surgeon, Theodor Billroth 


Veterinarians are essential, in fact they 
can do more than physicists, chemists, and 
other scientists, in outlining, performing, 
and evaluating the animal work with radio- 
active tracer substances——C. S. Hobbs, 
Ph.D., Tennessee. 
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Gammexane for Mange 


Ectoparasites of farm animals have been 
very etfectively controlled by gammexane*. 
Our greatest problem has been mange in 
swine, goats, and dogs. This report will 
deal with the use of gammexane in that dis- 
ease. 

Before treatment was begun, the sarcop- 
tic mite was identified by microscopic ex- 
amination of skin scrapings in the goats 
and swine. 

Conditions Involved——The use of gam- 
mexane in controlling sarcoptic mange in 
hogs has been interesting and conclusive be- 
cause economic conditions have forced us to 
reduce the concentrate feed 50 per cent. 
This has left the hogs on a deficient ration 
on which they lost weight, made little 
growth, and were in very poor condition. 
It has been stated that animals on a poor 
ration are far more susceptible to sarcoptic 
mange than those on a well balanced, ade- 
quate one. In fact, some local lesions of 
mange have been known to disappear when 
the animals were fed an improved ration 
(Veterinary Helminthology and Entomology 
by Monnig, p. 370). 

The age of the hogs involved ranged from 
adult sows to 3-month old pigs. There were 
approximately 60 hogs in the group. The 
stage of the disease varied from early in- 
fection (redness of large areas of the skin) 
to thickening of the skin with crusted scabs 
over large areas. 

Treatment.—Treatment consisted of 
washing the hogs with water and soap to 
loosen and remove the scab, then applying 
the powder to each pig individually by hand, 
rubbing it into the affected areas. This 
was done once. Thereafter, it was dis- 
covered that the hogs liked to roll in the 
powder if given an opportunity. Once a 
week for four weeks, gammexane was placed 
on a small area of brick floor and the hogs 
allowed to roll in the powder, getting it on 
their backs, in their ears, and transferring 
it to the parts of the pen on which they 
rubbed and scratched themselves. 

Because of the life cycle of Sarcoptes 
scabiei, the hogs were allowed to roll in the 
powder four times, making a total of 5 ap- 
plications. However, after the fourth ap- 
plication, the lesions were disappearing and 
the skin was taking on a normal appearance. 

Mange in Goats.—Sarcoptic mange in 
goats has been effectively controlled by four 
weekly applications of gammexane to the 
affected areas. The disease responds well 
to the treatment but, if the lesions are in 
areas covered with abundant hair, it is im- 
portant to apply the powder with the fin- 
gers, thoroughly rubbing it into the skin. 


*Gammexane is benzene hexachloride, gamma isomer. 
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Usually, sarcoptic mange of goats attacks 
areas around the ears and face where the 
hair is relatively short, but I have seen a 
few cases of long standing where the mange 
has spread to the back, abdomen, and 
thighs. 

Because S. scabiei can live for three weeks 
in the kraals, it is advisable to apply gam- 
mexane weekly for at least four weeks to 
prevent a recrudescence of the disease 
among animals just treated. It has been 
my observation that after 2 treatments the 
lesions show marked improvement, but be- 
cause the kraals are infected, it is well to 
continue treatment for four weeks. No at- 
tempt has been made to disinfect the kraals. 

Mange in Dogs.—lI have successfully 
treated dogs with mange of undetermined 
etiology. That is, the lesions had the ap- 
pearance of mange, but neither S. scabdiei 


nor Demodex canis could be demonstrated ~ 
by microscopic examination of skin scrap- © 


ings. The lesions had the appearance of the 
dry form of demodectic mange. 


Four dogs 


were treated by applying gammexane on the © 
affected areas once a week until the skin be- 
gan to improve, and hair had begun to grow © 


again. 
quired for recovery. 


About four to six weeks were re-— 


Gammexane was not toxic to any animal, ; 
and hogs which had taken it into their — 


mouths showed no harmful effects.—Arlan 
W. McClurkin, D.V.M., Institute Veteri- 
narian, Allahabad, India. 

The Field of the Country Practitioner.— 
Contrary to the expressed fear that farm- 
lands would fall into the hands of big cor- 
porations to the disadvantage of the veteri- 
nary profession, a survey (Prairie Farmer, 
Sept. 17, 1949) revealed that 95 per cent 


of the 419,000,000 acres of farmland in 13 © 
North Central States is owned by indi- — 


viduals; and 70 per cent of that area is 


operated by owners and 30 per cent by ten- © 
ants. The swing is away, not toward, cor- — 
porate and institutional ownership, as nine © 


years ago about 10 per cent of farmland 
was owned by corporations. 


The desirable time for distemper vaccina- 
tion which will confer permanent immunity 
is after all of the teeth have erupted. Un- 
til then, puppies should be protected with 
serum injections at semimonthly intervals. 
-—J. A. Butterworth, D.V.M., Illinois. 


Sufficient concrete information is on 
hand to justify continuance of the brucel- 
losis-eradication programs. The research 
now being conducted will serve to assure 
continued progress.—S. H. McNutt, D.V.M., 
Wisconsin. 
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Studies on Newcastle Disease 
IV. The Presence of Newcastle Disease Virus in Eggs of 
Hens Vaccinated with Live Vaccine 


J. E. PRIER, D.V.M., M.S., T. W. MILLEN, D.V.M., Ph.D., AND 
J. ©. ALBERTS, V.M.D., Ph.D. 


o} Urbana, Illinois 


VAN RoeKeL' and Jungherr’ reported the 
isolation of Newcastle disease virus (NDV) 
from fresh eggs. DeLay’ isolated the virus 
from infertile eggs which had been incu- 
bated for seven days and from embryos dead 
on the fifteenth day of incubation. He ob- 
tained eggs from flocks during an outbreak 
of Newcastle disease. Thompson and Osteen‘ 
isolated virus from the yolks of 3 out of 85 
pooled egg-yolk samples from hens with 
Newcastle disease. 

_.oThe present study was undertaken to 
‘determine whether NDV is present in 
eggs from farm flocks vaccinated with live 
' Newcastle disease vaccine. Eggs from ex- 
perimentally immunized hens were also 
examined for NDV both before and after 
‘challenge with a virulent strain of virus. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Studies on Farm Flocks.—Ten chicken 
‘flocks having no history of Newcastle dis- 
'éase were selected in codéperation with a 
commercial hatchery. Blood samples were 
‘taken from 5 birds in each flock and tested 
for the presence of Newcastle disease he- 
antibodies. Only 
‘fidcks with negative reactions were used. 
The birds in each flock were then vaccinated 
with a commercial live Newcastle disease 
Vaccine. 

Eggs were obtained from each of these 
flocks at periods varying from four to 109 
days after vaccination. Twelve eggs at a 
time were collected from each flock. Six 
€@ggs from each group were examined for 
hemagglutination-inhibition antibodies, us- 

ing the egg test described by Schmittle and 
Millen. Yolk from the remaining 6 eggs 
was inoculated into the allantoic cavity of 
normal 10-day-old chicken embryos. The 
inoculated embryos were candled daily for 
stk days following inoculation. Any embryos 
found dead during that period were exam- 
ined for virus by the hemagglutination test. 

Laboratory Studies Eighteen normal 
hens were experimentally immunized against 
Newcastle disease with either live virus vac- 

TContribution from the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cthe, and the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
ag-a collaborator under North Central Region Agri- 
culture Experiment Station cooperative research project 
ehttled NC6 


cine, a combination of live virus and immune 
serum, or immune serum alone. The birds 
were then challenged with 1 ml. of a 10° 
dilution of live NDV (approximately 100,- 
000 embryo lethal doses) at intervals from 
nine to twenty-two days after vaccination. 

Eggs were obtained from these hens after 
vaccination, and incubated and examined 
for active virus. The eggs were candled on 
the tenth day of incubation; 9 which were 
either infertile or contained dead embryos 
were removed. These eggs contained the 
first dead embryos detected following vac- 
cination. From each egg, 0.1 ml. of yolk 
was inoculated into the allantoic cavity of 3 
normal 10-day-old embryos. The eggs were 
candled daily for six days following inocu- 
lation. All dead embryos were then tested 


TABLE |.—Examination of Eggs from Flocks Vaccinated 
with Live Newcastle Disease Vaccine* 


Examination 
for virus 


HI reaction 
of eggs 


Days after 
vaccination 


Flock 
‘No.) 


++++ 


~ 


+ 


tit 


+++ 


+++44 
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| 
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*For each test, eggs from 6 hens were picked at random from 
the flock. 
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for the presence of virus by the hemagglu- 
tination technique. 

Forty-one nonincubated eggs were also 
examined for virus. Embryo inoculations 
were made as described in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Experiment 1—Studies on Farm Flocks. 
—The results of examination of eggs from 
the ten flocks are recorded in table 1. Live 
NDV was not isolated from any of the 192 
eggs used. 


TABLE 2—Examination of Eggs from Experimentally 


Immunized Hens for Newcastle Disease Virus 


| Days after vaccination 

Hen Birds Eggs _ Virus 

challenged examined | isolated 
143 22 14, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26 neg. 

176 16 neg. 
165 16 30, 35, 42 nes. 
160 14 ou 4 
168 22 18 neg. 
149 14 neg. 
178 14 11, 17, 20 neg. 
125° 6 29, 30 neg. 
1$1 14 | $F neg. 
is7* 9 $%, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 

181 1s | new. 
139 15 neg. 
177 9 eo neg. 
196 Yot 22 days after challenge 

vaccinated ove. 
195 16 $, 12, 33 neg. 
| 
142 22 17, 20, 23, 25, 26 } neg. 
141 22 25, 26, 28, 29, 30 | neg. 


* Live virus not used to vaccinate. 
1 Bird naturall d before chall 


Z 38 were incubated for ten days prior to examination. 


An equal number of eggs was examined 
for hemagglutination-inhibition antibodies. 
Antibodies were found as early as nineteen 
days after vaccination, and were still pres- 
ent in one group of eggs 109 days after 
vaccination. 

Experiment 2—Laboratory Studies.—The 
results are presented in table 2. Fifty eggs 
were examined for active NDV. Nineteen 
of them were examined before the chal- 
lenge dose of virus was administered, 1 was 
examined on the same day the challenge 
dose was given, and 30 were examined after 
challenge. 

Active virus was found in the eggs which 
3 hens laid four, five, and five days after 
vaccination. These eggs contained the first 
dead embryos after vaccination. Two of 
positive hens had been vaccinated with Hive 
virus, but virus was present in.1 egg from 
hen 157 before she was experimentally Gi 
posed to live virus. She was kept in a bat- 
tery with birds vaccinated with live virus, 
and was apparently naturally exposed before 
receiving the challenge dose. No virus was 
found in eggs from hens that had resumed 
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normal egg production following vaccination. 
DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that active virus does 
not remain in the eggs of vaccinated hens 
after normal egg production is resumed. It 
is possible that several eggs in a group set 
for hatching may contain some active virus. 
There is little evidence to indicate, however, 
that these individual eggs would survive th 
incubation period and hatch as infected 
chicks. Specific antibody in the yolk , 
eggs from immune hens would probably it’ 
hibit the development of active virus. “' 


SUMMARY by 


1) Newcastle disease virus was not isd- 
lated from 192 eggs gathered at random 
from ten farm flocks vaccinated four to 109 
days previously with commercial live Ne 
castle disease vaccine. 

2) Live virus was found in the yolks 
2 out of 50 eggs from 18 experimentally v 
cinated birds, four and five days, res 
tively, after vaccination. No live virus wgs 
found in eggs taken at various periods 
to twenty-six days after challenge ex 
of the vaccinated hens. 

3) Live virus was found in 1 egg froma 
hen naturally affected with Neweastle dis- 
ease. Though this hen showed no eli 
symptoms, she produced #oft-shelled 
and developed an HI titer. 
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- Carpentier, in his thesis (Paria; 9 
for “veteri doctor” warns agaihat 
ing too much de nee in sviidat 
therapy for metritis. 
remarkable action on thestiya 
metrium, its proper role is that of an Saju- 
vant to the usual means of sterilizing the 
infected uterus. 


The first manifestation of acute traumat- 
ic gastritis in dairy cows is an.abrupt drop 
ip milk flow. A cow milking 20 Ib. 

ng and evening may drop to 2 tb, in twelvé 
twenty-four” "Tharp, D'V_M., 
hio. 
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NUTRITION 


Vitamin B Deficiencies and Enteritis in Swine 


The etiology of swine enteritis is a con- 
fusing subject. Doyle has shown that swine 
dysentery differs from necrotic enteritis. 
Gibbs has established a relationship be- 
tween enteritis and hog cholera. Regarding 
the other types, however, there remain two 
distinct schools of thought. One group 
considers enteritis a filth-borne disease 


Fig. 1—A group of pigs before treatment. 


_ usually accompanied, if not initiated, by an 
invasion of Salmonella choleraesuis. The 
_ other believes that malnutrition and under- 
nutrition is the important consideration. 

_ This latter view is substantiated by a 
“report by R. W. Luecke, F. Thorp, Jr., 


~. 


Fig. 2—The same pigs as shown in figure | after thirty-five days of treatment. 


W. N. MeMillen, H. W. Dunne, and 
H. J: Stafseth (Technical Bull. 211, Michi- 
gan State College, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, East Lansing, March, 1949). 

Pigs raised on 11 different farms in 
Michigan were used, and the bulletin re- 
ports a detailed study of 80 cases of severe 


Age. approximately 80 days. Average weight, 20 Ib. 


enteritis involving the cecum and colon. 
The conclusion reached is that enteritis 
from nutritional deficiencies occurs f2. 
more frequently than most investigators 
have recognized, and that deficiencies of 
niacin, pantothenic acid, and possibly ribo- 


Daily gain was 1.19 


Ib. per pig. 
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flavin are involved in producing this par- 
ticular type of enteritis. The present report 
supplements the earlier findings of this 
Same group that niacin deficiency caused 
Severe symptoms on a ration containing 15 
per cent protein, while the same degree of 
deficiency caused only mild symptoms when 
the ration contained 19 per cent protein. 

The condition studied was found in wean- 
ling pigs, was usually associated with poor 
conditions of feeding and management, and 
was most prevalent when the ration con- 
sisted chiefly or entirely of the cereal 
grains. In the herds affected, one fourth to 
one half of the pigs suffered from diarrhea. 
These pigs weighed 20 to 40 lb., while most 
of the unaffected pigs weighed more than 
60 Ib., and always appeared healthy, vigor- 
ous, and in good condition. These observa- 
tions would seem to preclude the presence 
of an infectious agent. 

The hair of the affected pigs was dry, 
lusterless, and staring. The ears drooped 
and the tail hung pendant. The vertebrae, 
ribs, and hip bones, as well as the head and 
neck, were prominent. The abdomen was 
“tucked”, even though the water intake 
remained good so long as the animals were 
able to rise and walk to it. Temperatures 
were normal or very slightly elevated. 

The poorest of the deficient pigs were 
taken to the experiment station for study 
and treatment. Because the appetites were 
very poor, intraperitoneal injection was 
selected as a necessary step. A solution of 
50 mg. of thiamine, 50 mg. of riboflavin, 
250 mg. of calcium pantothenate, 250 mg. 
of niacin, and 50 mg. of pyridoxine was 
made in 100 cc. of distilled water. The pigs 
were then fed rations of corn, soybean oil 
meal, meat scraps, and a complex mineral 
mixture, which was supplemented with the 
same vitamins as had been injected. When 
a weight of 60 lb. was reached, the feeding 
of vitamin supplements was discontinued. 

The diarrhea cleared up in from five to 
twenty-one days, but 11 of the 80 pigs 
(14%) died, most of them during the first 
week. The average daily gains of the sur- 
vivors ranged from 0.71 to 1.21 Ib. This 
varied with the breed and the extent of the 
nutritional deficiency. 


Public health workers are recognizing 
more and more that contact with infected 
animals is a greater source of undulant 
fever in the United States than is consump- 
tion of unpasteurized dairy products from 


Brucella-infected cows. Universal pas- 
teurization of milk has by no means been a 
solution to the human brucellosis problem. 
—N. B. McCullough, M. D., Illinois. 
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Vitamin T 


In a study of the nutrition of termites in 
South America, Goetsch discovered in these 
insects a factor containing vitamin B, 
which he named vitamin T. Thought at 
first to be an ingredient of the termites, it 
was later found to be derived from the 
cryptograms they ate. The fraction was 
prepared by dialysis in the presence of cer- 
tain yeasts. The dialysate was described 
as a compound of amino acids with small 
molecules and the vitamin B complex which, 
combined, constitute the new vitamin. 

Vitamin T acts particularly on the organs 
in the course of their rapid growth and is a 
notably active stimulant of regeneration of 
cutaneous wounds and chilblains. It aug- 
ments the vitality in man and animals 
through better digestion and utilization of 
their alimentation. When and in what 
form the new product will be available for 
practical use is not stated.——From La 
Presse Médicale, abstr. Recueil de Médecine 
Vétérinaire, July, 1949. 

Dairy Ration, Southern Style.—Tests in 
the South show that a concentrate by- 
products mixture of dried citrus Pulp, de- 
hydrated sweet potatoes, peanut meal, and 
cottonseed meal (37.5, 37.5, 12.5, and 
12.5%, respectively, by weight) is a satis- 
factory dairy-ration substitute for a stand- 
ard mixture containing 70 per cent of 
grains, the USDA reports. Keplacing the 
standard mixture pound for pound in com- 
parative tests, the southern by-products 
formula afforded practically identical milk 
and butterfat production, at a reported 
saving (in 1948) of 35 to 43 cents per 100 
Ib. of milk. 

Green corn poisoning, which comes from 
eating the nubbins left in sweet corn fields, 
responds nicely to oral doses of charcoal 
and dextrose, intravenously. Calcium glu- 
conate is indicated for cases which have 
rumen stasis. The scouring cow isn’t the 
one that is going to die. A dosage of 30 
or 40 charcoal bolets is repeated in about 
eight hours. If the animals haven't drunk 
water before you are called, instruct the 
owner to keep them off of water at least 
twenty-four hours.—D. E. Trump, D.V.M., 
Minnesota. 


Obedient to the people’s demand, the num- 
ber of work horses, mules, sheep, and silver 
fox is declining in the U. S. A. However, 
the reverse is true for horses of sport and 
pleasure, beef and dairy cattle, swine, goats, 
and the finer types of fur bearers (mink, 
chinchilla). 
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EDITORIAL 


The Year in Retrospect 


This is the time of year for taking stock 
of what has been accomplished in order to 
map a logical program for further advances 
for the future. As a start, it may be weil 
to look at the accomplishments of 1949, as 
reported in the pages of the AVMA Jour- 
nals. 


GENERAL PRACTICE 


The general practitioner has had access 
to more, and reliable, data regarding the 
- nature of hyperkeratosis. (The nonspecific 
' term x-disease should be dropped.) After 

a question was raised regarding implicating 
| DDT as a causative agent, this factor was 
- completely eliminated as a cause by a care- 

ful study and detailed scientific analysis of 
the organs of animals which died of hyper- 
keratosis. 

Rumen digestion of coarse, fibrous forage 

and of simple chemicals which contain ni- 

trogen (urea) seems much simpler and 


more logical in the light of additional stud 


ies reported during the year. The micro- 
flora of the rumen—bacteria and protozoa 

are responsible, rather than the digestive 
juices themselves. These microérganisms 
secrete enzymes which digest cellulose. The 
products of this action are used for growth 
and multiplication, along with other soluble 
substances— including urea and ammonia. 
In so doing, the products are synthesized 
into complex proteins. These become avail- 
able to the ruminant when the protozoa are 
killed by digestive juices and then assimi- 

; lated. 

Bloat in cattle and sheep can be controlled 
more effectively by introducing into the 
rumen a highly polymerized methy! silicone 
which increases the surface tension of each 
tiny bubble contributing to frothy bloat. 
This permits tiny bubbles to become larger 
and larger, until they rise to the surface 
and may be eructated in a normal manner. 

Foot-and-mouth disease may be held in 
check more effectively as a result of a new 
method of producing vaccine in the mucous 
membranes of tongues and rumens of cattle 
which have been slaughtered for human use. 
Previously, all vaccine was produced on liv- 
ing animals, which were then almost com- 
pletely wasted because it was necessary to 


destroy the carcasses—except for the 
tongues on which vesicles had formed. 

Brucellosis eradication has been brought 
nearer to realization by encouraging reports 
of M vaccine in newly infected herds; by 
use of the ring milk test in making county- 
wide surveys to locate infected herds; by 
studying agglutination response following 
vaccination and revaccination; by reports 
of new therapeutic agents which give en- 
couraging results under specific conditions; 
and possibly the greatest promise of eradi- 
cation comes from the activity of a newly 
appointed committee of practitioners which 
will stimulate interest and participation in 
area programs by practicing veterinarians. 

Hypocalcemia yields to a more definite 
diagnosis and a more accurate prognosis on 
the basis of results shown by the Sulko- 
witch test and the response to treatment at 
a rate indicated by the test. 

Anaplasmosis is more clearly understood 
by virtue of basic work reported, and is in 
line for control or elimination if treatment 
with some of the newer antimalarials is as 
successful in fieid cases as in experimental 
ones. 


SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 

Canine filariasis seems to respond more 
favorably to newly developed drugs for 
intravenous injection than to previously 
used treatments. This condition has re- 
sisted diagnosis and treatment, and its suc- 
cessful elimination will be appreciated by 
dog owners and veterinarians everywhere. 

The fracture fixation panel at the Detroit 
convention, while not demonstrating tech- 
niques new to practitioners in this field, did 
present a comprehensive review for the 
general practitioners who fix fractures only 
occasionally, and for the general public of 
the television audience. 

Ear drainage is simplified in a technique 
described for use by practitioners called 
upon to correct chronic inflammation and 
its attendant irritation. 

ANTU poisoning in dogs was described 
for early diagnosis and to serve as a warn- 
ing in the use of this new raticide. It also 
suggests precautionary measures for pet 
owners. 

Intraarterial medication for the purpose 
of obtaining a rapid and a high concentra- 
tion of a drug or an antibiotic agent in a 
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limb offers an additional opportunity for 
service. When accompanied by a restricted 
flow from the limb, by tourniquet or pres- 
= sleeve on the large veins, it increases 

of recoveries in otherwise 
hopeless cases 

Administration of anesthesia through the 
vena cava offers another refinement of prac- 
tice which may develop some definite fields 
of use. 

Intraneural, bipolar, electrical stimula- 
tion was reported as a means of improving 
the accuracy of diagnosis in certain injuries 
to the nerves and/or the surrounding tis- 
sues. 


ITEMS REQUIRING CLASSIFICATION 


A number of items were reported but 
remain to be integrated with the practice of 
veterinary medicine. Among these, the mod- 
ern veterinarian should know something 
about: 

the antihistamines and the conditions 
under which they may be used to advan- 
tage, as well as the ailments which may 
respond to their use; 

sludged blood and its relation to infec- 
tion, inflammation, trauma, and other ail- 
ments ; 

atomic warfare, and the part which 
practicing veterinarians may be called 
upon to implement in such an eventuality ; 

curare, and its use as a relaxant in 
certain conditions such as tetanus, when 
muscular spasm interferes with normal 
activity ; 

the newer antibiotic agents, aureomy- 
cin and neomycin, and their fields of use- 
fulness in veterinary medicine; 

the electronic microscope and its adap- 
tation to use with animals; 

superovulation and the transplantation 
of ova in domestic animals. While still 
far from a problem of general practice. 
it has caught the popular fancy and its 
possibilities should be understood. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The annual convention of the AVMA af- 
forded an opportunity to hear reports on 
many of the newer developments in the 
wide field of veterinary medicine. These 
were not limited to the section programs 
officially scheduled, but to an equal or 
greater degree in the meetings of some 
twenty-odd specialized groups within the 
profession. 

Throughout the year, the Association has 
maintained contact by sending its officers 
and members of the office staff to meetings 
of constituent associations, related groups 


in the professional and business fields, and 
to conventions and meetings at which its 
panels, exhibits, and displays were being 
shown to specialized groups. 

The Canadian Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was formally organized and held its 
first annual meeting in Winnipeg. This 
marks an integration of the provincial vet- 
erinary medical associations, which should 
help to strengthen their position on the 
continent as well as at home. 

The International Veterinary Congress 
met for the fourteenth time, in London, and 
focused world attention on the importance 
of veterinarians in maintaining human food 
supplies by guarding the health of animals. 
The representation drawn by this Congress, 
and the publicity given to its activities, 
mark a step forward in the recognition of 
the profession of veterinary medicine. 

If there is a moral to this review, it is 
simply to impress upon every veterinarian 
the dignity and the breadth of his chosen 
profession. In so far as any individual 
community is concerned, the profession is 
judged by the member who resides in it. 
Every veterinarian owes it to himself and 
to his community to maintain a high pro- 
fessional standard. 


The Veterinary Service of Europe 


Interviews with European visitors to the 
AVMA office, personal correspondence with 
colleagues abroad, published articles by 
officers of the U.S. Army Veterinary Corps 
on duty overseas, conversations with re- 
turned members of the International Vet- 
erinary Congress, and the current veteri- 
nary literature of Britain, France, Italy, 
and the Low Countries, consort to paint a 
dark picture of the distressing effects of 
the war on the status of veterinary science 
in Europe. The thirst for knowledge of 
what transpired during the wartime black- 
out impressed an American animal patholo- 
gist during a European tour. 

The importance of rehabilitating the vet- 
erinary service of the war-torn countries 
was never as generally realized as during 
the present postwar period. The all but 
complete suspension of allied education and 
research during the ten eventful years and 
the awakened world striving to regain 
the ground lost in the production of protec- 
tive food is a lesson on the re-appraisal 
of veterinary medicine in the uppermost 
bracket of political economy. Confronted 
with food shortage and considerable public 
indifference toward properly applied veteri- 
nary science, Great Britain was first to real- 
ize the significance of perfecting and ex- 
panding its animal health program—a 
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step now publicly admitted to have a last- 
ing potential. On the other hand, countries 
whence veterinary education and discipline 
sprang, not able to maintain their status 
quo owing to military invasion and occupa- 
tion, now feel the weight of interrupted 
veterinary service to such a degree that 
close relation of animal health to national 
welfare should never again be questioned, 
anytime, anywhere. When lowered stand- 
ards of living, down to the level of actual 
hunger, become an open political issue, 
nothing matters as much as increasing food 
tonnage by building up a more competent 
veterinary service. 


CARE Book Program | 


“Today countless professional men abroad 
are working in a scientific and intellectual 
blackout. They have little knowledge of 
current research, new techniques and theo- 
ries. They are still handicapped by the de- 
struction and isolation of war.” This de- 
scription of the plight of professional col- 
leagues in foreign countries devastated by 
war indicates the need for technical, scien- 
tific, and professional books as basic tools 
of reconstruction. 

CARE Coéperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe, the nonprofit or- 
ganization which did such an outstanding 
job in sending food packages to Europe 
after the war-—has made its facilities 
available, at the request of UNESCO, for 
the purpose of sending needed American 
technical and professional books to the 
places abroad where they will do the most 
sood, such as universities and other cultural 
institutions whose libraries were destroyed. 
A number of national organizations in the 
medical and other fields are coéperating in 
various ways with the CARE book program 
by soliciting contributions from their mem- 
bers and affiliated societies for the pur- 
chase of new books and periodicals to be 
sent abroad. It is not a program of sending 
used books—books should not be sent by 
contributors. 

One of the major categories in the list 
of needed titles is veterinary science, and 
the AVMA some time ago pledged its sup- 
pr to efforts to obtain contributions. 
eaflets describing the program were 
mailed to constituent associations several 
weeks ago and these organizations are 
bringing the matter to the attention of 
their members at their meetings. 

Checks and money orders should be sent 
directly to CARE Book Program, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Donors of $10 
or more may specify, if they wish, the 
country, type of institution, and category 
of books to be sent. The AVMA office has 
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received many requests from veterinary col- 
leagues abroad since the war for up-to- 
date information on veterinary matters; 
the CARE program described here shows 
how this may be done with assurance of 
best results and as a worthy project that 
will do much for lasting benefits in war- 
devastated areas, far more lasting than 
some of the other aid measures that are 
now in effect. It is hoped that veterinarians 
generally will help support the program by 
their contributions. 

Leaflets describing this project are avail- 
able on request from the AVMA office or 
from CARE at the address given above. 


The JOURNAL Salutes the Canadian 
Veterinary Medical Association 


“The News” section of this issue reports 
an event of great significance, historically 
and professionally, to our. colleagues in 
Canada—the final organization and first 
annual meeting of the newly chartered 
Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. 
President C. P. Zepp, Sr., was the official 
representative of the AVMA and took part 
in the inaugural ceremonies. 

In addition to the good wishes expressed 
by Dr. Zepp on that occasion on behalf of 
our association, the JOURNAL salutes the 
Canadian counterpart of the AVMA and 
wishes it every success in its work of ad- 
vancing the veterinary profession and its 
services in the Dominion. Canadian veteri- 
narians have long felt the need for a pro- 
fessional association to represent them on a 
dominion-wide basis as the AVMA repre- 
sents the profession nation-wide on this side 
of the border. We congratulate the veteri- 
nary leaders in Canada on the successful 
culmination of many years of effort; the 
new organization is certain to be a potent 
help in strengthening the position and in- 
fluence of veterinary medicine in North 
America. We look forward with increased 
confidence to continuation and expansion of 
contacts with our Canadian neighbors. 
These contacts have been pleasantly main- 
tained with them as_ individuals and 
through their provincial associations, and 
may now become even closer. 


Are You Moving? 


Notify the AVMA office of change of 

address before the |5th of the month; 

otherwise your succeeding Journal will 

not be delivered. The Journal is not 

forwardable under the mailing regula- 
tions. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


Equine Thromboerteritis 

In the horse, thromboarteritis obliterans localizes 
frequently at the level of the iliac arteries or the 
ileofemoral trunk. Usually, the occlusive process 
appears in a previously injured artery, the initial 
precipitation process taking place in the intima 

Functional disorders of ischemic origin take 
place in a series, including a characteristic inte: 
mittent lameness, tachycardia, congested mucous 
membranes, and profuse sweating. The local ex 
amination reveals a cold extremity, absence of pul 
sation of arteries of the leg and pastern, dryness 
and coldness in contrast with generalized sweating 

Treatment includes medical and surgical phases 
Among these are: (1) avoid sudden chills; (2) 
wash daily with lukewarm water; (3) avoid use of 
strong antiseptics like iodine, phenol, etc.; (4) 
keep extremity well covered and avoid long walks; 
(5) balanced feeding; antispasmodic treatment 
using acety!-choline or sodium citrate 2 per cent, 
or sodium chloride 5 per cent, the last two intra- 
venously twice or three times weekly, gradually 
increasing the dosage. Diathermy, heat lamps, and 
hot air fans have been used with a measure of 
success to change the moist gangrene to dry 
gangrene 

Surgically, sympathectomy of the periarterial 
lumbar ganglia may be resorted to in order te 
improve the local circulation; neurectomy or block- 
ing of peripheral nerves to suppress pain; resectior 
of parts affected with gangrene; amputation of 
limb; embolectomy or arteriectomy Daily ad- 
ministration of 20 Gm. of potassium iodide has 
given good results —[Horacio F. Llort: Pathology 
of Obliterating Thrombvarteritis in the Horse. 
Bol. of. col. Med. vet. nac. Cuba (Jan.-Feb., 
1949): 31-32] Lopez-Pacueco 


Zodtechnic Terminology 

The book contains a list of 2,868 technical terms 
pertaining to general zodtechnics and specialized 
zootechnics, each of which is subdivided into stable 
and annexes, incubation, reproduction, castration, 


shoeing, cattle, swine, horses, poultry, feeds and 
feeding, and veterinary medicine, with a simple but 
exact definition of each. In some instances syno- 
nyms are given too 

The material, arranged in strict alphabetical 
order under each subject, may prove an invaluable 
aid, especially for the Spanish-speaking profes 
sional man who has acquired his professional train 
ing in a foreign language 


For the veterinarian, there is a list of 727 veteri- 
nary terms directly related to this field 

Although the author recognizes the incomplete 
ness of the publication, it does not detract from the 
merit of the work involving a great deal of thor- 
ough investigation and painstaking effort 
[Breviario Terminolégico de Zootecma y Veteri 
naria. Compiled by Jaime Bagué, V.M.D. Paper 
SO pages. Government of Puerto Rico, Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, San Juan, P. R 
1948. Free.]—O. A. Lorez-Pacueco 


Dermatitis in Pigs 

A dermatitis in pigs, characterized by red plm- 
ples, is caused by a virus. It may occur as an acute 
disease, or in a latent phase. Weaning, castra- 
tion, unfavorable hygenic conditions and under 
nourishment may precipitate an acute outbreak 
Improved hygiene and nutrition are suggested as 
preventive measures. Digestible proteins (meat- 
bone meal, fish-bone meal, boiled bovine blood, 
and raw goat milk) produced favorable results 

Animal proteins have a regenerative power and 
promote, in a specific way, recovery of the affected 
skin. The proteins of meat, and especially of blood, 
produce a hyperemia and increase the elasticity 
of the skin. Overdosing, instead of hastening re 
covery, may have the opposite effect-—[Rek: The 
Influence of Some Animal Albwmins on Dermatitis 
in Pigs. Czechoslovakia Vet. Magazine, 4: (April 
25, 1949) - 189-196.]—V. Suovaysa 


Dourine 

Exceptionally, the incubation period in dourine 
may not be as short as textbooks indicate, and 
may be prolonged to twelve months. The acute 
stage may be followed by a latent form without 
discernible symptoms 

Clinical diagnosis is easy in the acute stage but 
should be confirmed by microscope examination of 
vaginal smears, which are more significant than 
serologic reactions. After the acute symptoms 
subside, clinical diagnosis becomes more difficult, 
and the serologic test is more important. How- 
ever, the complement-fixation test is not complete- 
ly dependable—some infected animals fail to re 
act, and some uninfected animals do react. Neither 
the Fulton test nor hematologic examination are 
specific. 

Chronic cases are best diagnosed by inoculation 
of male rabbits. The trypanosomes could be cul- 
tivated only on blood agar and on the allanto-cho- 
rionic membrane of chicken embryos. 
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The blood of experimentally inoculated horses 
contained trypanosomes for a short time, but these 
could net be cultured from blood drawn from nat- 
urally infected field cases. Strain virulence varies 
widely, as shown by incubation period, sympto- 
matology, and pathogenicity 

Therapy with neosalvarsan is highly effective; 
no remission occurred during an observation pe- 
riod of twenty-one months. Treated horses re- 
cover quickly and are soon able to work normally 

Infection was not acquired by a stallion fol- 
lowing service of infected mares after treatment 
—[Domansky: A Contribution to the Knowledge 
of Dourme. Czechoslovakia Vet. Magazine, 4: 
(April 25, 1949) 177-189.]—-V. Snovaysa 


Vaccine and Antiserum in Leptospirosis 

The author's strains of Leptospira isolated from 
silver and arctic foxes, cattle, and horses showed 
marked differences in pathogenicity from standard 
human and canine strains. They were pathogenic 
for foxes, goats, sheep, calves, foals, and dogs, 
producing anemia and icterus. In horses and 
cattle, hemoglobinuria also appeared. In swine, 
cats, mink, rabbits, and guinea pigs, there was 
anemia but no icterus or hemoglobinuria. They 
were pathogenic for man but not for white rats 
or mice. The author grouped his strains in a 
subspecies: Leptospira icteroanemiae. Serolog- 
ically, the strains of L. icteroanemiae were divided 
into two types. Type I, comprising one equine 
strain, was closely related to Leptospira grippo- 
typhosa. Type II, comprising the remaining 
ten strains investigated, were related serologically 
to the Monyakov strain isolated by Terski in 1937 
from a man with nonicteric leptospirosis. The 
author's strains were serologically distinct from 


| standard Weil, Akiyami B, and Leptospira canicola 
cultures 


Antiserum was obtained from horses and cattle 
hyperimmunized against types I and II. It was 
highly effective prophylactically and therapeutically 
under experimental and field conditions. 

Heated, formolized, and phenolized vaccines 
were only 67 to 78 per cent effective against 
challenging doses which killed all controls. A 
chinosol vaccine was prepared which was 100 per 
cent effective in foxes and calves. Immunity was 
found to persist for thirteen months and was 
tested no further. Agglutination titers varied 
from 1:1,000 to 1:5,000. The chinosol vaccine 
has been widely used in fur and farm animals in 
the field with less than 0.01 per cent breaks, com- 
pared to 10 to 20 per cent incidence in unvaccinated 
controls. Two doses of vaccine are given with 
a seven-day interval. Sick animals receive serum 
alone; suspects receive serum followed in seven 
days by vaccine. 

Leptospira antiserum and chinosol vaccine have 
been approved by the Soviet Government Control 
Commission, and more than 300,000 animals have 
been treated with good results. Leptospirosis has 


been eliminated (liquidated) in the fur-farming 
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industry —[S.Y. Lubashenko, Central Research 
Laboratory for the Fur Industry, USSR: Vaccine 
and Serum Prophylaxis and Serum Therapy in 
Leptospirosis of Animals. Veterinariya, 26, (July, 
1949) : 6-9.]—R. E. H. 


Bovine Tuberculosis in Germany 

A procedure, based on allergic reactions, is con- 
templated for identification of animals infected 
with tuberculosis. All measures previously em- 
ployed have failed. The present plan envisions the 
development of strains of animals naturally resist- 
ant to the disease, but it is admitted that this will 
require much investigation, especially in male ani- 
mals.—[Mader: Can Tuberculosis be Controlled 
and Eliminated by Breeding Measures Alone? 
Deutsche. Tierarztl. Wchnschr., 56, June 15, 1949.] 

Latent tuberculosis in cattle may flare up into 
the acute form as a result of unfavorable circum- 
stances such as change in management, heavy pro- 
duction, forcing for show, multiple gestations 
without adequate rest periods, and vaccination. 
Attention is called specifically to the advisability 
of eradicating tuberculosis before resorting to bru- 
cellosis vaccination—[Waygold: Loss of Resist- 
ance Against Tuberculosis from Vaccination. Ibid., 
56, July 1, 1949.]—R. J. 


Possible Relation of Human Gastroenteritis 
to Bovine Infection 

Routine culture of a stool from an infant re- 
vealed the presence of Salmonella typhimurium. A 
request for the history from the physician sub- 
mitting the specimen revealed that several members 
of the family had suffered from gastroenteritis. It 
was noted that the cattle on the farm had run a 
similar course of diarrhea previous to the human 
illness. Since the drainage from the barn could 
get into the well, it was postulated that the water 
could be the source of the human infection. The 
water sample submitted was unsuitable for cul- 
turing, but a stool from one of the calves revealed 
the presence of Salmonella typhimurium.—[An 
Outbreak of Salmonella Typhmurium in Alberta. 
Canad, J. Pub. Health, 40, (Sept., 1949) : 396-397.) 


Migrations of Hypoderma Larvae 

The routes pursued by the larvae of Hypoderma 
bovis and Hypoderma lineatum in migrating from 
the point of penetration to the site of their grubs 
in the skin of the back have never been satisfac- 
torily explained. It was, however, generally agreed 
that the submucosa of the esophagus and tissues of 
the spinal canal were two points of predilection 
whence the larvae proceeded to complete their 
long intratissular journey. Critical studies of 
their migrations made in Germany, Norway, Hoi- 
land, France, and North America were declared 
erroneous, inasmuch as the two species were not 
differentiated. By identifying the one from the 
other, Haberman and Morgan of the Wisconsin 
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Agricultural Experiment Station determined that 
H. bovis mobilizes in the spinal canal and H. 
lineatum in the esophagus, and thus they register 
a capital scientific fact, not published heretofore, 
on this remarkable parasitism. Differences found 
in the encephalopharyngeal skeleton of first stage 
larvae furnished the means of identification. Of 
982 larvae isolated from esophageal sites, only 
1 was H. lineatum, and of the same number taken 
from spinal canals, all but 7 were H. bovis, al- 
though both species of Hypoderma flourish in 
Wisconsin.—[HWarren O. Haberman and Banner 
Bill Morgan: The Occurrence of Hypoderma 
Larvae in the Spinal Canal of Cattle. J. Agric. 
Res., 78, (June, 1949) 637-638.] 


Brucellosis Therapy 

Streptomycin and sulfadiazine were given sub- 
cutaneously and orally, respectively. The combina- 
tion was effective in producing bacteriologic cures 
of experimental brucellosis in guinea pigs, and 
was better, in every instance, than either drug 
alone. Moreover, it was effective when given 
(again to guinea pigs) ten days after inoculation 
as well as on the day of infection. All controls 
were severely infected. 

Most important, however, is the report that it 
was just as effective when given once a day as 
when the total was divided into five equal doses. 
When duly verified, and if it holds true for farm 
animals, this can have enormous veterinary sig- 
nificance —[L. W. Holm and S. H. McNutt: 
Brucellosis Therapy: Studies on the Effect of 
Streptomycin and Sulfadiazine in Experimental 
Brucellosis in Guinea Pigs. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, 
(Oct., 1949) : 336-340.] 


Polyarthritis in Lambs Due to 
Contaminated Serum 


Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae contamination of 


serums used in England for protecting lambs 
against dysentery and pulpy kidney disease caused 
lameness leading to death in nearly 100 per cent 
of these animals within four months after inocula- 
tion. The contaminated serums were traced to one 
manufacturer. A traveling salesman had sold the 
major share directly to farmers, although in a few 
instances veterinarians had dispensed the products 

In some cases, symptoms appeared as early as 
two days after inoculation. Abscesses did not de- 
velop at the site of injection, but in one case, a 
purplish discoloration, resembling the erysipeloid 
of Rosenbach, was observed on the skin inside 
the thigh. Postmortem examination of an acute 
case disclosed that affected joints in the inoculated 
lamb contained an excess of turbid synovia, with 
ulceration of the articular cartilages and a small 
blood clot over the area of erosion. Regional 
lymphatic glands were enlarged and congested. In 
chronic cases, the periarticular tissues of affected 
joints were greatly thickened by fibrous tissue 


formation. 
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It is believed that the Ery. rhusiopathiae con- 
tamination originated with a batch of pulpy kidney 
serum. In order to strengthen lamb dysentery 
serum in its Clostridium welchii epsilon antitoxic 
fraction, the two serums were blended, thereby 
disseminating the infective agent-—[C. M. Ed- 
wards: Polyarthritis in Lambs Following Serum 
Inoculation. Vet. Rec., 61, (Feb. 26, 1949): 95- 
97.] 


Hypervitaminosis A in the Dog 

Hypervitaminosis A in the rat, mouse, and 
guinea pig, with concurrent bony changes and 
toxic symptoms, has been reported by numerous 
workers. Hypervitaminosis A of the dog has not 
been studied. Two thoroughbred, Greyhound pups, 
1 male and 1 female, were selected for excessive 
vitamin A administration. Conclusions were: The 
dog responds to excessive doses of vitamin A. 
The response is characterized by loss of appetite, 
loss in weight, characteristic skeletal changes, hy- 
peresthesia and exophthalmos. Laboratory findings 
show no significant alterations, with the exception 
of marked increases in vitamin A content of the 
blood and a late drop in blood lipids. Several pho- 
tomicrographs of osseous and cartilaginous changes 
accompany the article—[C. L. Maddock, S. B. 
Wolbach, and Stephen Hypervitamin- 
osis A im the Dog. J. Nutr., 39, (Sept. 10, 1949): 
117-137.] 


Niacin Deficiency in Swine 

When swine were fed rations known *  con- 
tain insufficient amounts of niacin, the first evi- 
dence of malnutrition was a decreased daily gain 
resulting from lack of appetite. This became evi- 
dent in about the fourth or fifth week of the 
experimental feeding, and was followed in another 
week by a gray-black diarrhea which was constant 
in some cases and intermittent in others. The hair 
usually appeared rough, and some animals showed 
a mild, exfoliative dermatitis over the arch of the 
back and around the ears. Usually, the tempera 
tures remained normal or rose very slightly. 

The affected pigs presented a somewhat unbal- 
anced blood picture. A moderate rise in leuco- 
cyte count was accompanied by a slight fall in 
hemoglobin and red cell count. There was a 
tendency toward neutrophilia. The maximum rise 
in leucocytes and maximum fall in erythrocytes 
approximately coincided with the onset of the 
diarrhea. 

When pigs were maintained on the deficient 
rations for ten to twelve weeks, the diarrhea grad- 
ually disappeared, the appetite returned to normal, 
and a spontaneous recovery occurred when the 
body weight approached 60 lb—[H. W. Dune, 
R. W. Luecke, W. N. McMillen, M. L. Gray, and 
Frank Thorp, Jr.: The Pathology of Niacin De- 
ficiency. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (Oct., 1949) : 351- 
356.] 
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Veterinary Pharmacology 

This volume is a combination of a textbook for 
students and a reference for practitioners, as have 
been the five which preceded it. In several respects, 
this edition is more complete than any of its pred 
ecessors, and the additional information is espe 
cially valuable because it falls in the newer fields 
of therapeutics. There is a much enlarged section 
on the sulfonamide drugs, which begins with a 
discussion of the action, absorption, and elimina 
tion of sulfonamides in general, and then continues 
with comparisons between 12 common sulfona 
There is a similarly enlarged chapter on 
Penicillin, tyrothricin, strep 


mides 

the antibiotic agents 

tomyein, and streptothricin are discussed in some 

detail ; 

and aureomycin rate a paragraph each . 
The largest single addition is a section by Dr 

\lexander Zeissig on biologic diagno 

laxis, and therapy. It consists of 

chapter on 


while bacitracin, chloromycetin, clavicin, 


munity and a companion 
products used in tne prevention and treatme 
some specific infectious d 
first of these chapters deals with the principles 
which underlie the development of immunity and 
stimulate immunity or 


iseases of animals 


with the practices used to 
resistance. This is more than a routine statement 
of known facts—it is an interpretation of those 
facts in terms which all can understand and apply 
For example, the cell-block theory of virus immu 
nization is referred to as “a sort of medical musical 
chairs, with cheating,” and is then traced to the 
cells and the body fluids. Attention is drawn to the 
fact that the blocking agent moves into a position 
within or on the body tissue which pught otherwise 
he occupied by an agent of disease Also, the 
blocking agent possesses antigenic and immunizing 
power in addition to keeping the virulent agent of 
disease away from the cells which it might other 
wise damage 

As a text for students, and one which will be 
used by members of related professions, the bool 
leaves room for some improvement. There ts a 
lack of uniformity in listing 
plementary stu netimes these are listed witl 
in the body of the paragraph, sometimes they are 
listed at the foot of the page, 
appear at the end of the chapter 


reterences tor sup 


and sometimes they 
Admittedly, this 
does not detract from the value of the book as a 
reference text for practitioners, but it does offer 
an opportunity for improvement 

One other « we fr 


he ment oned 


The “backbone” is heen greatly strenethened s 


m previous editions should 


hinding is greatly improved 


that the book may hold its shape despite the hard 


usage which a student text and ictitioner refer 


ence is (xp d to withstand naterials 


of which the 
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ing editions, because the items enumerated are 
added to the basic information on pharmacy, pre- 
scription writing, and specific consideration of the 
vast assortment of drugs and therapeutic agents 
used by veterinarians.—-[ Milks’ Veterinary Phar- 
Vateria Medica, and Therapeutics. By 
H. J. Milks, Cornell University. 6th ed. Cloth 
720 pages. Alex Eger, inc, 21 East Van Buren 
Chicago. 1949. Price $10.00] 


macology, 


Improved Stud Service 

This book presents information regarding an 
improved stud service offered by Curtiss Candy 
Company Farms. In general, it carries the stand 
ard pedigree of each sire (production, show ring 
winnings, etc.) on one page, and a pictorial ped 
igree of the animal on the facing page 

In addition, it has short chapters on some of the 
factors which must accompany the use of good 
sires in order to develop good herds: care of the 
cow at calving time; raising the calf; care of 
heifers; hints to health control; soil managetnent ; 
and feeding —|I/mproved Stud Curtiss 
Candy Company Farms, Cary, Ill. Paper. 108 
pages Price $5.00 ] 


Yervice 


Nutrition of the Dog 

This second and larger edition ts a compre 
hensive discussion of canine nutrition. In addition 
to the nutritional discussions, there is information 
pertaining to commercial dog foods, dog food test 
ing, kennels and equipment, reference books for 
dog lovers; one chapter, devoted to parasites and 
their control, is written by Dr. R. H. Udall 

The first eight chapters (173 pages) are devoted 
to a discussion of the individual ingredients that 
compose dog rations. In each chapter there is a 
discussion of carbohydrates, minerals, proteins, and 
water soluble vitamins There is a historical re 
view of the knowledge pertaining to each of these 
groups of ingredients, and a practical analysis of 
their importance in the ration \ comprehensive 

follows each chapter. Many refer 
made to the contributions to human 
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The last ten chapters deal with commercial dog 
foods: the ingredients of commercial dog foods; 
utilization of plant foods in dog rations; the inad 
equate testing of dog foods; the value of blood 
and bone in canine nutrition; practical feeding and 
management; kennels and equipment; and a chap- 
questions and answers which was added ar 
the suggestion of Dr. DeCamp. The previously 
mentioned chapters on parasites and reference 
books cor plete the list of subjects discussed The 


books recommended in the last chapter are largel 


ter of 


textbooks used in schools of vete rinary medicine 
(for example, “The Physiology of Domestic An 
imals” by H. H. Dukes). It is doubtful whether 
such hooks can be understood by, or employed to 
the advantage of, the dog owner or the experienced 
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It was pointed out in the review of the first 
edition in the Journat (104, Feb., 1944; 101-102) 
that the objective as given in the preface, “To 
satisfy the needs of both the pet owner and the 
scientist” was too broad. This is still true in the 
present edition. The general practitioner and even 
the small animal practitioner will find long stretch- 
es of semi-arid historical and scientific review be 
tween the oases of meaty practical knowledge 
The information is there and, for those who have 
the patience and time to dig it out, there is much to 
be gained. Better organization of the practical, 
historical, and highly technical, so that it would 
be more readily available to the experimentalist, the 
practicing veterinarian, and the pet owner, would 
make the book more valuable to all. The historical 
review of the nutritional developments will be of 
interest to many, but the reader who is seeking 
practical, everyday, concise assistance in feeding 
his dog correctly is apt to be discouraged before 
he discovers the information he desires —[Nutri- 
tion of the Dog. By Clive M. McCay. Cloth 
337 pages Illustrated Comstock Publishing 
Company, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 1949. Price $3.50.] 


Pregnancy Diagnosis in Animals 

This book discusses the sex hormones and the 
diagnosis of pregnancy of mares, cows, and other 
animals. For each species, the author first con- 
siders the detection and behavior of the sex hor- 
mones in the organic fluids (blood, urine, milk,), 
and then the successive reactions which they pro 
duce during pregnancy. Details are given for the 
Cuboni test in mares, the Cuboni-Josef reaction 
in cows, and tests in other animals. The purpose 
is to present the information in such a way that 
the reader will not only understand, but will ac 
tually be able to perform the several tests described 
There is also an extensive bibliography for sup 
plemental study—[La Diagnosi di Gravidanze 
Negli Animali Mediante le Reazioni Biologiche e 
chimico-ormonali (Pregnancy Diagnosis in Ani 
mals by Means of Biological and Chemico 
hormonal Reactions). By E. Cuboni. 238 pages. 42 
illustrations, 1 in color. Istituto Sperimentale 
Italiano, Milan, Italy. 1949.|--Bonaponna. 


Rat-Borne Diseases 

Federal public health officials prepared this 
manual primarily for health workers and sani 
tarians, but its utility stretches to every field 
where animal or human welfare is involved. It 
lists basic procedures for the prevention and con- 
trol of rat-borne diseases, including murine typhus 
fever, plague, salmonellosis, Weil's disease, rat- 
bite fever, and trichinosis. Information on rodent- 
icides is given in detail, with full regard for the 
protection of human beings and domestic animals. 
A large number of photographs, cartoons, arch- 
itect’s drawings, and easy-to-read charts add 
greatly to the value of the text—([Rat-Borne 
Disease Prevention and Control. Edited by Clyde 
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F. Fehn, assisted by Alfred R. Kinney, Jr. Paper. 
391 pages, varitype. Profusely ilhestrated Com- 
municable Disease Center, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. 1949.| 


Proteins and Amino Acids 

On the 16 pages of this booklet will be found a 
listing of the essential and nonessential anuno 
acids, structural formulas, a discussion of the man- 
ner of balancing, and a table of amino acid com- 
position of some common dog foods. It ts ¢ yncise 
and practical introduction to amino acids and their 
value—[A Professional Handbook of Ammo 
Acids and Proteins. Prepared by the Research 
and Technical Division, Wilson and Company, 
Chicago 9, lil 1949 Free ] 


Bovine Mastitis 

Treatment with penicillin was found more ef- 
fective in mild cases of short duration than in 
well-advanced infections. Adequate diagnostic pro 
cedures, improved milking and management prac- 
tices, and udder infusions with penicillin reduced 
the incidence of mastitis from 55 per cent to 31.2 
per cent during a two-year program. Eight cows 
continued to show mastitis symptoms throughout 
the trial, and 15 cows with extensively damaged 
udders were culled.—[Aovine Mastitis: Treatment 
with Penicillin and Herd Practices which Aid 
in its Control. By A. B. Hoerlem, G. S. Harsh 
field, D. F. Brezeale, P. L. Kelly, and Emery 
Bartle. Pulletin 392, South Dakota Agricultural 
Station, Brookings, S. Dak. 23 pages. June, 1948.| 


Fluorosis in Animals 

Fluorosis of animals has been reported from 
many parts of the world. Velu described the con 
dition in sheep and cattle in Algiers from drinking 
water which passed over phosphatic strata contain 
ing fluorides. Peirce reported it in sheep in Aus- 
tralia; Seddon in Queensland; Du Toit in South 
Africa. Also, fluorosis has been recognized near 
aluminum factories in Norway, Switzerland, Italy, 
and the United States, and near a brickyard in 
England. The results found in naturally-occurring 
cases can be reproduced experimentally, and often 
result from feeding rock phosphate (containing 
fluorides) as a mineral supplement. 

Symptoms include a wide variation of dental and 
bone lesions. In the incisor teeth there may be 
mottling of the enamel, delayed eruption, deformity, 
fragility, and poor wearing qualities. The cheek 
teeth also show uneven wear 

The usual bone lesions are osteomalacia, artificial 
swellings of the metacarpus and metatarsus, a 
peculiar chalky-white appearance, with osteo- 
sclerosis, great fragility, and a tendency to fracture 
easily. The latter is particularly noticeable in the 
ribs 

This combination of dental and bone lesions leads 
to poor trituration of the roughage, progressive 
emaciation, and, linked with painful joints and the 
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consequent restricted movement over pasture, re- 
sults in rapid loss of milk, loss of flesh, general 
debility, extreme emaciation, and death. 

The fluorine seems to be particularly toxic to 
growing animals, and during the period of eruption 
of the permanent teeth. If the permanent teeth are 
fully erupted, the animal is able to withstand a 
much heavier intake of fluorine for a longer time 
than when the teeth are erupting. Fluorine poison- 
ing has been reported from drinking water con- 
taining 12 p.p.m.; from eating rock phosphate up to 
3.5 per cent fluorine; and from grazing when the 
smoke from an aluminum smelter is blown over 
the pasture frequently or continuously.—[/ndustrial 
Fluorosis. A Report to the Fluorosis Committee 
Medical Research Council Memorandum No. 22 
Paper. 132 pages. His Majesty's Stationery Of- 
fice, London, WC 2, York House, Kingsway, 1949 
Price 45.) 


Animal Sanitation 

According to the preface, “This book is for the 
teacher, the student, the sanitarian, and for all 
those interested in conserving livestock health.” 
It is divided into 52 chapters which are arranged 
in 11 parts. Throughout, the discussion purposely 
avoids the matter of treatment. Instead, it em- 
phasizes the value of skilled veterinary medical 
service and the role that the veterinarian has played 
and is playing in conserving the multibillion dollar 
livestock industry 

Among the animal health factors discussed are 
many phases of anatomy and physiology, nutrition, 
housing, and hygienic surroundings. Many dis- 
eases and ailments are discussed on the basis ot 
their relation to the preceding chapters, the pre- 
vention of spread, the handling of infectious and 
parasitic diseases, and an assortment of miscel 
laneous conditions and problems 

A book to keep in the waiting room for perusal 
by clients, and to recommend to clients for home 
reading. It could well serve as the basic text for 
high school and adult classes in the care of animals 
in a manner which would reduce diseases to a 
minimum.—[Animal Sanitation and Disease Con- 
trol By R. R. Dykstra, Kansas State College 
3rd ed. Cloth. 808 pages. Ilhastrated” The Inter 
state, Danville, 1949] 


Biological Warfare 

Biological warfare is untried and unproved, and 
its potentialities are unknown. Careful, rational 
consideration of the best information and knowl- 
edge available on the subject justifies the belief 
that the possibilities of biological warfare cannot 
be ignored. However, some of its potentialities 
have been grossly exaggerated 

Should biological warfare be utilized, the live- 
stock of the nation provide a much better target 
than the human population. This would place 
great responsibility on the veterinarian. The best 
way to meet that responsibility is to keep informed 
regarding the manifestations of diseases which can 
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be spread by “test-tube” warfare, or of exotic 
diseases not common to the practice community, 
and of diseases newly reported in the veterinary 
medical literature. 

The best way to combat this type of disease is 
exactly the same as in all other diseases: Make 
a careful differential diagnosis; be open-minded 
when unusual symptoms are seen; and be prompt 
to call in consultation when conditions seem to 
warrant.—[R. A. Kelser: Biological Warfare Con- 
siderations Which may be of Interest to Veter- 
inarians. Vet. Ext. Quarterly, No. 115, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (1949) :50-59.] 


Modern Dog Encyclopedia 

Detailed descriptions of breeds officially recog- 
nized by the American Kennel Club occupy 337 
of the 626 pages. Other major sections deal with the 
history of the dog as man’s ally, in sport, and prop- 
er training and handling. 

The treatises on anatomy, physiology, common 
diseases, first aid, nursing, breeding, nutrition, and 
psychology are in keeping with the most up-to- 
date information. Dr. Leon F. Whitney is a 
listed contributor to the sections dealing with 
diseases, first aid, and breeding, and Dr. Todd O. 
Munson is identified with the section on feeding. 

It is difficult to meet the demands of publishers 
and the reading public, while still adhering to pro- 
fessional standards, in writing on disease problems 
for this type of publication. This book is a sat- 
isfactory compromise, with these principal excep- 
tions : 

1) Most veterinarians will object to the open- 
and-shut advice on home treatments for parasites, 
especially since no mention is made of the import- 
ance of laboratory diagnosis 

2) The advice on first aid for poisoning over- 
looks the fact that after emergency antidotal 
treatment has been given by the owner, further 
treatment by a veterinarian may be advisable, 
including palliative therapy to ease the dog’s suffer- 
ing. 

3) A dog suspected of having a foreign body in 
the mouth may, instead, have rabies. Therefore, 
advising owners to open the mouth and look inside 
when a dog is strangling, is risky when not pre- 
faced with a suitable warning 

4) For humane reasons, and to permit proper 
restraint, a dog badly peppered with porcupine 
quills should be anesthetized before removal of the 
quills is attempted, although no mention was made 
of that. 

Misspellings of 
lentin suggest the need for more careful editing 
of technical terms, and frequent switching from 
“his” to “its” in referring to the same animal is 
disturbing —[The Modern Dog Encyclopedia 
Edited by Henry P. Davis. Cloth. 626 pages, 8% 
HWell-illustrated. Stockpole and Heck, 
1949. Price $10.00] 
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Eighty-Seventh Annual Convention 
Miami Beach—August 21-24, 1950 


Start Planning Now to Attend 


August 21-24, 1950—Jot down these dates 
and start making your plans to be in Miami 
Beach then, for the eighty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the AVMA. 

Headquarters will be the new, air-conditioned 
municipal auditorium. Now under  construc- 
tion and scheduled to be completed soon, this 
auditorium is designed for the comfortable ac- 
commodation of large conventions. 

Notwithstanding that Miami Beach has been 
popularized as a winter resort, in recent years 
it also has become widely favored as a summer 
vacation spot—so much so that the city’s hotels 
do a thriving business throughout the summer. 
The Convention Bureau has given assurance, 
however, that there will be ample and excellent 
housing accommodations for all AVMA visitors. 
To facilitate reservations, the hotels and hous- 
ing subcommittee of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements is now arranging to have blocks 
of rooms in various hotels set aside for the 
convention. The choice is being made from 
among the 332 hotels in Miami Beach, with 


particular attention to nearness to the municipal 
auditorium, In general, summer rates for even 
the most luxurious rooms are lower than those 
for mediocre accommodations in other conven- 
tion cities. 

Dates for the meeting and selection of the 
local committee were announced at the midyear 
Executive Board session in Chicago, Nov. 27- 
28, 1949. Plans also were discussed for official 
convention tours originating at several key lo- 
cations in the United States. One of the pro- 
posed tours is a boat trip down the Atlantic 
Coast from New York City. 

Following is the organization of the Local Com- 
mittee. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 


Orricers 
General Chairman—Dr. E. B. Clawson, 2418 N. 
Miami Ave, Miami 37. 
Vice-General Chairman——Dr. Robert P. Knowles, 
2934 N.W. 17th St., Miami 37 
B. Teigland, 2635 


General Secretary—Dr. M 
| 


N.W. 36th St., Miami 37. 


—Miami Beach News Bureau 


Architect's drawing of the new air-conditioned municipal auditorium in Miami Beach, which will 
afford comfortable facilities for the AVMA convention to be held there August 21-24, 1950. 
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ComMirtree CHAIRMEN 

Entertainment —Dr. J]. H. Yarborough, 2635 N.W 
36th St., Miami 37 

Exhbits—Dr. C. E. Dee, 
Miami 38 

Hotels and Housing —Dr 
Purdy Ave., Miami Beach 

Meeting Rooms and Equipment—-Dr. Jack O 
Knowles, 2936 N.W. 17th St.. Miami 37 

Public Relations and Publicity—Dr. S. C. Was- 
man, 1929 Purdy Ave, Miami Beach 

Reception and Hospitality—-Dr. C. E. Bild, co- 
chairman, Box 515, Little River Station, Miami 
38; Dr. D. A. Sanders, co-chairman, Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville 

Registration and Information V L. Bruns, 
Box 623, Williston 

Women’s Activities —Mrs. C. E. Bild, Box 515, 
Little River Station, Miami 38 
Later issues of the JourRNAL will give detailed 

information about hotel reservations, tour plans, 

program features, and other convention arrange 

ments 


2% N.W. 96th St, 


S. C. Wasman, 1929 


Canadian Association Organized 
The Canadian Veterinary Medical 
was authorized under a law passed by the Canadian 
Parliament on Tune 30, 1948. The final organization 
was completed, and the first annual meeting was 
held Sept. 21-23, 1949, at Winnipeg (see JourNAL, 
Nov., 1949, p. 392, for program) 
Dr. J. A. Charlton, Member of 


Association 


Parliament, pre 


M.P., presenting the charter to 
the Canadian Veterinary Medical Association presi- 
dent, Dr. E. F. Johnston. 


Dr. J. A. Chariton, 


sented the charter to the newly elected president in 
these words: 
This Convention has been called for the pur- 


pose of amending or adopting the by-laws and 
rules to govern and manage the Association as 
provided for in Section 7 and 8 of an Act to 
incorporate the Canadian Veterinary Medical 


Association (11-12 George V] 
sented to the 30th of Tune, 1948) 


chapter 87 as 
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The authority under which the officers of this 
Association will act and govern the affairs may 
be termed the Charter of the Association. It 
comprises the Act, the acceptance of the agree- 
ment to form the Association signed by repre- 
sentatives of the various provincial associations, 
the letter of the clerk of the Privy Council 
transmitting the Act after its passage through 
the Senate, the House of Commons and, finally, 
the royal assent 

These documents have been duly assembled 
and bound together in this volume to form a 
complete authority for our future actions and are 
in fact the Charter of the Canadian Veterinary 
Medical Association 

In passing over this important Charter to the 
care of the president of the Association, it may 
be emphasized that it is an original series of 
documents which cannot be duplicated and con- 
sequently it is urged that the greatest care be 
exercised for its safety against fire or loss, and 
it must be held in safe keeping at all times 

The Charter is a document which marks a 
very definite period of history in so far as 
Canadian veterinarians are concerned. With its 
authority and by careful action, the Association 
has the power to produce a very highly organized 
body which can enhance veterinary science, vet- 
erinary education and ethics. This will enable 
the Association to be one of the most useful for 
the welfare of our country, as it is intimately 
connected with the animals which are a basic 
part of our most important industry 

But to obtain to the full the potential benefits 
which are possible, it is necessary that all veteri- 
narians contribute their part and assure their 
cooperation and support. This is absolutely nec- 
essary so that the Association can and does speak 
for the united professior 

These results will not come without effort. All 
of you know the early efforts to form an asso- 
ciation Individual veterinarians speaking at 
mectings, articles written in the journals, the 
organized effort made in 1921 when some 34 
prominent veterinarians assembled in Ottawa 
under the auspices of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and again the abortive attempt in 1923 
to form an Association before getting a legal 
standing and, then, finally the recent concerted 
effort by the western associations which activated 
the present movement now crowned with success 

We have at last succeeded in providing the 
authority under which our progress may be 
practically unlimited. I would like to add here 
a personal word of tribute to the three men, in 
the persons of Dr. E. F. Johnston, Dr. L A 
Gendreau, and Dr. Orlan Hall, who have put 
forth a great deal of effort and much time in 
order that this were possible. But I would re- 
iterate that the continued success of this organi- 
zation depends upon the active support of the 
members and the willingness of all to work 
toward these ends 

In the advancement of civilization, science, and 
progress, we must first set our own house in 
order; after that there is no limit to the possi- 
bilities of our influence for good in the world 

It is indeed a great honor for me to have the 
privilege of presenting this Charter to you Mr 
President for the Association. May it be the 
means whereby the status of our profession is 
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enhanced and, in turn, that the profession may 
work for the benefit of the animal kingdom, the 
public good, and the welfare of our country 
AVMA President C. P. Zepp, Sr., presented a 
gavel to President E. F. Johnston of the newly 
formed association, and commented as follows: 


I have been assigned an interesting and agree- 
able duty, namely, the presentation of a gavel 
for the use of the president of the Canadian 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

The gavel, an interesting and historic one, 
was originally presented to Dr. A. E. Cameron 
who was acting as provisional chairman of a 
body of representatives of various provincial 
veterinary associations, which were meeting to 
deliberate on the formation of a Dominion as- 
sociation. 

The wood from which the gavel is made has 
a particular significance for Canadian graduates 
The shaft is made from a piece of wood 
which was part of the old Ontario Veterinary 
College, Temperance Street, Toronto. The hands 
of Drs. Andrew Smith, Bovell, Thorburn, and 
other pioneer teachers have passed over its sur- 
face. The head is made from the banister of the 
Montreal Veterinary College Over its sur- 
face have passed the hands of Drs. Duncan Me- 
Eachern, William Osler, Orphyr Bruneau, and 
V. T. Daubiguy, pioneer workers in the field of 
veterinary medicine of both English speaking and 
French-speaking sections 

The gavel was presented by Drs. Chas. A 
Mitchell and Ronald Gwatkin, well known to 
all of you. Their words accompanying the gavel 
were: 

By association it can be said that, indirectly, 
these pioneers of Canadian veterinary science 
will be with you to-night, and in the years to 
come, through this gavel, will be a part of 
any Dominion organization that may be 
formed. It is hoped that your deliberations 
will be successful in bringing into existance 
a Dominion Council of Veterinary Medicine 
which will unite the various sections of veter- 
inary science in Canada as this gavel figur- 
atively unites us with the pioneers of the past 

A silver inscription has been placed on the 
gavel—“Historic Gavel—Canadian Veterinary 
Medical Association.” It is herewith handed 
over to the Association for the use of succes- 
sive presidents and may it bring the Associa- 
tion and all who join in its deliberations inspira- 
tion and success 
The constitution of the new association lists 

12 objectives, of which four may be singled out 
for special mention: (a) to cultivate and advance 
the art and science of veterinary medicine and 
surgery and to maintain the honor and interests 
of the veterinary profession; (e) to enlighten and 
direct public opinion in relation to surgical and 
medical veterinary science and to promote the 
public health in connection with such science; (g) 
to establish an examining board to examine candi- 
dates for admission to the veterinary profession 
and to grant certificates of qualification; (h) to 
establish qualifications in veterinary science so 
that the holders thereof shall be acceptable and 
privileged to practice in any of the provinces 
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of Canada or throughout the whole of Canada, 
subject only to the provisions of registration in any 
of the provincial associations 

Three types of membership are provided: or- 
dinary, with annual dues of $5.00; constituent, 
for provincial associations; amd life, upon pay- 
ment of $100.00 

The governing and administrative body is called 


Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr.. AVMA president, handing the 
historic gavel to Dr. E. F. Johnston, president of the 
Canedian Veterinary Medical Association. 


the Canadian Veterinary Medical Council, and con- 
sists of one member from each provincial or 
constituent association, one member from each 
veterinary science faculty in Canada, the officers 
(president, vice-president, and secretary treasurer), 
an eastern representative, and a western representa- 
tive. The last five persons named constitute the 
Board of Directors 

The Association plans to provide a program for 
the integration of membership between the pro 
vincial and the Canadian associations. More than 
half of the veterinarians in Canada already have 
joined the new Association, and it is hoped that 
all will do so. 


Honorary Members 


Letters have been received from the honorary 
members elected at Detroit, and are hereby passed 
along to all members 

George W. Stiles, M.D., director of the labo- 
ratory section, Colorado Department of Public 
Health, writes: 

The honorary membership conferred upon me 
by the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion on July 10, 1949, is accepted with deep 
humility and appreciation 

During my many years of activity in the 
Federal BAI, contacts with members of the 
veterinary profession are among the richest 
years of my medical experience. 

The two branches of medicine are now work- 
ing in closer harmony than ever before to ad- 
vance the cause of public health and human wel- 
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fare, and I am happy to share in this line of 

duty to my fellow-men 

Albert Hjarre, D.V.M., professor at the State 
Veterinary Medical Institute, Stockholm, Sweden, 
says: 

It is a very great pleasure to receive the 
certificate attesting to my honorary membership 
in the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. To me, this is an extraordinarily great 
mark of honor for which I herewith ask you 
to forward to the AVMA my sincere and re- 
spectful thanks. 

The extremely important contributions to 
the progress of the veterinary profession 
achieved by the AVMA are well-known in 
Sweden, as they are in other countries. During 
my tour in the United States in 1947, I had the 
opportunity to get to know, at closer quarters, 
the excellent organization of the AVMA and to 
see the results of the splendid and successful 
work carried out by the Association. I am con- 
vinced of the fact that the AVMA is one of 
the most powerful and effective veterinary 
organizations in the world. 


European Tour Highlights—14th International 
Veterinary Congress 
ENGLAND 

Mrs. Schlotthauer and I took two side trips that 
were not included in the tour. Arranged by Dr. J. 
Hickman, director of the Equine Research Station, 
Newmarket, who was our guide, one trip took us 
to Canterbury and the other to Cambridge and 
Newmarket. In Canterbury, the old city wall and 
its gates still stand as they have for centuries, but 
the city has grown far beyond the walls. We first 
visited the Canterbury Cathedral with its beautiful 
spires, arches, and stained glass windows. The 
cathedral is an intimate part of England, as many 
of her noted people lie buried there. It stands as 
a monument to the past and an inspiration for the 
future. Many of the shops were in buildings 
nearly as old as the ancient West Gate. The old 
Kings School Book Shop is one of the prominent 
buildings of this group, its upper floors extending 
out over the lower portion of the building. 

Fordwick is the ancient port of Canterbury, and 
the present mayor, who has held the office for 
approximately forty years, is Dr. Hickman’s uncle. 
From Fordwick, we drove to the home of Dr 
Hickman's parents where we had tea. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hickman live in a charming old red brick 
house surrounded by spacious lawns and gardens 
The vegetable garden was arranged in small plots 
each of which was surrounded by a living fence of 
fruit trees espaliered on wires. It produced an 
interesting and beautiful effect. Mr. Hickman, a 
sheep breeder of note, has developed many prize- 
winning sheep, some of which go to Canada and 
some possibly may be sent to Texas this fall. The 
Hickmans are most gracious hosts and their home 
is the kind of a place we all dream about retiring 


to 


The countryside between London and Canterbury 
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is beautiful, much like parts of New England. The 
cultivated crops are chiefly small grains and po- 
tatoes. We saw orchards of apples and pears 
growing in great abundance. The fruit looked 
very good. We observed both sheep and cattle 
grazing in the pastures. Sheep raising, however, 
seemed to be the principal livestock industry in this 
area. The crops in general were good despite the 
fact that England was experiencing the most 
severe drought in many years. 

The buildings in the villages and on the farms 
are mostly of brick or stone construction, with 
slate or tile roofs. Many are very old, but nearly 
all are in excellent condition. The farm buildings 
appeared better generally than those seen on farms 
in America, and in no instance did we see dis- 
carded farm equipment and other junk in the 
farmyard. This thriftiness is general throughout 
Europe. The people in Europe are less wasteful 
in this regard than we in America. 

On Sunday, August 14, Mrs. Schlotthauer and I 
boarded an early train for Cambridge, where we 
were met by Dr. Hickman, who after showing us 
Cambridge drove us to Newmarket. 

Cambridge is chiefly a university city. The 
buildings of the colleges in all instances are arranged 
around a courtyard. From Cambridge we drove to 
Newmarket, the Lexington (Ky.) of England. 
Newmarket is the center of horse-breeding in 
England, and it is here that the Equine Research 
Station of the Animal Health Trust is situated. 
The rolling countryside is much like that around 
Lexington. One sees pastures, paddocks, woodlots, 
and beautiful country estates. The presence of 
jurnps and hurdles in many of the open fields 
suggested a keen interest in running and jumping 
horses 

The Equine Research Station has excellent fa- 
cilities. Its stables and paddocks are satisfactory 
for immediate use and its laboratories are being 
developed. A canine research station is being de- 
veloped at Lanwades Park, a short distance from 
the equine station. Some of the staff from both 
stations will reside in the mansion at Lanwades 
Park, which is a large brick structure with many 
tower, spacious lawns, and a walled-in 
garden. Dr. Hickman and his family also reside 
in this mansion. They too, are delightful, gracious 
hosts and we look forward to seeing them again. 

After visiting the Equine Research Station and 
Lanwades Park, I feel certain that under the 
capable guidance of Dr. Hickman, all research at 
these stations will be of the highest quality —Dr. 
Carl F. Schlotthauer, Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Minn 


rooms, a 


HOLLAND AND ENGLAND 


One afternoon of leisure in London, I went to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the surrounding area, 
which was bombed extensively and heavily during 
1940-1941, exposing a medieval Roman wall which 
it is reported the English never knew was there 
An old English professor of anthropology rode up 
on his bicycle with two small spades and asked if 
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I would be interested in “excavating” around and 
under the old wall. I answered yes and threw off 
my coat. By taking advantage of an old basement, 
we were able to get down around 30 feet. After 
digging some forty minutes, we recovered some 
old Roman pottery, a few human metatarsal bones, 
and boar tusks and teeth. I hope to mount these 
2,000-year old specimens in a plastic ash tray I am 
making. 

I noted with interest several London teamsters 
“dead anchoring” their horses at each delivery 
stop with heavy lead weights, and also chaining 
and locking the back wheels of the wagons. Upon 
inquiry, the drivers invariably told me that these 
animals had gone through many bombings and 
were still jittery at times, and might start running 
at the sound of any unusual noise. Some said that 
the concussion from the bomb bursts was so great 
that it caused extensive anal prolapse. 

As golfing is my main hobby, I had the privilege 
of playing on two British courses considered the 
oldest in the world. Making it more exciting, I 
brought these native English (plus-fours wearers) 
in on the last hole one down. 

Since boyhood, I have always wanted to saunter 
through Westminster Abbey in a leisurely manner, 
so on the afternoon of the last day of the Congress, 
I experienced this awe-inspiring saunter. (The 
Abbey is on the street just east of Central Hall 
where the Congress was held.) 

I cannot pass up the opportunity to mention that 
the English certainly live up to their reputation of 
being the most courteous, obliging, and polite peo- 
ple in the world. The bobbies, the bus conductors, 
the cabbies, and the man in the street were most 
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attentive to any and all requests. Would that we 
Americans were half as courteous, friendly, and 
obliging to strangers in our midst! 

All trips have humorous incidents and I'll men- 
tion just a few we had in foreign hotels. The 
electrical switches, buttons, etc. are very crude and 
numerous. The plumbing is decidedly inferior to 
ours, naturally, as the buildings are all much older 
than ours. The Hotel DeParee in Paris had the 
strangest and most numerous gadgets; for instance, 
different colored buttons for different services. I 
refrained from pushing any of these strange- 
looking buttons on the walls and bedside stands, 
but did pull a long chain while in the bath tub, 
hoping and expecting more light in the room. 
Instead, lo and behold, in rushed a French chamber- 
maid, excitedly gesticulating, with a back-scrubbing 
brush in her hand. 

In the Low Countries, many dairymen use port- 
able mechanical milkers, and the cows are milked 
in the grazing fields instead of barns. 

A rigid postmortem examination, required by 
law, is made of all animals dying while under the 
care of a licensed veterinarian. A veterinarian’s 
treatment may not be successful, but if he desires 
to retain his license to practice, he can’t miss on 
his diagnosis too many times 

I shall not forget the Roman feast tendered us 
by the French veterinarians and their wives at 
Alfort Veterinary College in the suburbs of Paris. 
Virtually stuffed and overfed at that feast, a mem- 
ber of our party thanked one of the French vet- 
erinarians for the hospitality. Suddenly, the 
Frenchman shrugged his shoulders and answered: 
“Don't thank us for this; thank your congressmen 


Council on Education 


The AVMA Council on Education met in Chicago on November 27, 1949. They are shown here at 
their all-dey — at the Palmer House on that date (left to right) —Drs. C. C. Hastings, Williams- 


ville, Hl; Garth A. 


dge, Toronto; W. A. Aitken, Merrill, lowa; S. W. Haigler, St. Louis; M. S. Shahan, 


Washington, D.C.; James Farquharson, Fort Collins, Colo.; W. L. Boyd, St. Paul; W. A. Hagen, 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Colonel Seth C. Dildine, Canal Winchester, Ohio, was the only member unable to be 


present at the meeting. 
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for passing the Marshall plan.” In this case, I 
felt we really got something tangible for our tax 
money.-—-Dr. E. H. Haynie, Kansas City, Mo. 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 


The trip across the Atlantic on the S.S. “Queen 
Elizabeth” was very pleasant and the sea was mild 
most of the time. I am sorry that I can not say 
the same for the North Sea, as dramamine and 
other gastric sedatives seemed to have little value. 
The waves after six in the evening reached heights 
of 30 ft. and, this being a smaller vessel, the ship 
pitched quite a bit 

The veterinary colleges that we visited gave us a 
royal welcome, and we were wined and dined at 
most of the schools. The champagne dinner at 
Alfort was outstanding, and the next night they 
again had a farewell champagne hour at the Paris 
Veterinary Medical Association which was im- 
pressive and greatly appreciated by our delegation. 

In visiting the Scandinavian countries, we were 
surprised to find that they do not use screens of 
any kind, as they have no flies. They have a 
regulation in these countries that all waste mate- 
rials must be disposed of immediately 

While touring through Germany, the train 
stopped at Bremen, and a number of our party got 
off to purchase some bananas in the depot. With- 
out any warning, the train Started, and everyone 
rushed to get on, but after awhile we found that 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl F. Schlotthaver were not on 
board. Everyone became excited and anxious as 
this was a military zone in the British area. The 
conductor informed us that another train would 
leave in ten minutes, and that we would wait in 
Hamburg, the next stop. Fifteen minutes after we 
arrived in Hamburg, the next train came in from 
Bremen and you can not imagine the welcome that 
was accorded Dr. and Mrs, Schlotthauer when they 
got off of the second train 

In Lucerne, Switzerland, we visited the Deubblin 
and Weidemann Beer Stubes, where Johann Wag- 
ner, the composer, came nightly to meet his friends 
and have a bite to eat, and drink old lager. The 
table tops of the Weidemann Stube had been 
carved with the names of the honor students, who 
had attended the University, for the past 700 years 
The atmosphere of the past added a romantic touch 
to these places. All the hotels had string orchestras 
for the evening meals, and everyone was gay and 


Are You Moving? 
Notify the AVMA office of change of 
address before the |5th of the month; 
otherwise your succeeding Journal will 
not be delivered. The Journal is not 
forwardable under the mailing regula- 
tions. 
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contented. There is very little unemployment in 
Switzerland, and the country is clean and beau- 
tiful. 

Certain ones in our group could speak German, 
French, and Swedish which made traveling con- 
venient in the different countries 

Those who came home by plane had dinner in 
London, supper in Shannon, Ireland, breakfast in 
Gander, Nova Scotia, and dinner in New York— 
all within a period of eighteen hours 

It was indeed a pleasure, and a privilege we 
shall always cherish, to have made the tour with 
such a congenial group.—Dr. C. A. Pleuger, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


A GLANce at Horses ANp RAcCETRACKS 


I did not take the AVMA tour but 
Europe “on my own” after the Congress. Being a 
racehorse man, I naturally sought and searched 
for the racetrack veterinarians of the European 
countries. I believe my keenest enjoyment on the 
tour was attending the races at Brighton in Eng- 
land, the Curragh in Ireland, and Deauxville in 
France. I had the pleasure of seeing some of the 
finest European Thoroughbreds, some of which I 
inspected for American interests for possible pur- 
chase. ._I believe they have since been bought by 
these US. interests, and will be shipped to Amer- 
ica 

I was keenly interested in the differences between 
racing in the United States and Europe. The 
European horses race in the opposite direction 
from our horses over a turf, whereas our races 
are on dirt loam. We see, for the major part, 
ankle and foot trouble in our racehorses, whereas 
they have mostly knee and tendon trouble 

The French and Italian Rivieras were two other 
high-spots. I don't believe I have ever seen a 
seaside resort as beautiful as Cannes. The water 
was warm, the food was good, the wine excellent, 
and the women are like no others I have ever seen 
or been acquainted with at any time 

I would certainly recommend a European trip 
for everyone. One does not really understand the 
Europeans and their problems until one has trav- 
eled among them and talked to them—Dr. A. H 
Edmondson, Pasadena, Calif 


toured 


Ralston Purina Research Fellowships 

Beginning with the 1949-1950 school year, the 
Ralston Purina Company inaugurated a program 
of research fellowship awards to assist in the 
training of additional personnel for furthering the 
interests of agriculture, particularly the livestock 
and poultry industries. The awards ($1,440 an- 
nually) will be offered again for the 1950-1951 
school year, in the fields of (1) nutrition and 
physiology research as applied to dairy, poultry, 
and animal husbandry; and (2) research i: trans- 
missible diseases of livestock and poultry 

Any individual qualified for graduate study in 
any land-grant agricultural college or approved 
veterinary college (including Canadian colleges) 
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who has desirable personal qualifications and sub- 
mits a completed application is eligible. The 
fellowships are awarded on an annual basis; the 
recipient is eligible for reappointment not to exceed 
a tenure of three years, and not more than seven 
fellowships shall be awarded annually. 

Members of the award committee are Drs. R. M. 
Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
representing the Poultry Science Association; M. 
A. Emmerson, lowa State College, representing the 
AVMA; K. L. Turk, Cornell University, repre- 
senting the American Dairy Science Association; 
W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, representing 
the American Society of Animal Production; and 
C. A. Elvehjem, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
representing the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges. At the expiration of the term of each 
organization's representative, that organization 
will make succeeding appointments for periods of 
three years. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the 
Ralston Purina Research Awards Committee, c/o 
Mr. J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Missouri Chapter—The Veterinary Club of 
the University of Missouri has scheduled meet- 
ings for the second Monday night of each 
month. At the October 10 meeting, Dr. A. H. 
Groth spoke on “Opportunities and New Fields 
in Veterinary Medicine.” Dr. Groth, who 
served as director of the regional laboratory at 
Auburn, Ala., has been appointed director of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


s/L. L. Rice, Secretary 
eee 

Ohio Chapter.—Approximately 400 veterinary 
and preveterinary students and their wives at- 
tended the meeting of the Ohio State College 
Student Chapter of the AVMA on Oct. 12, 1949, 
to hear President C. P. Zepp, Sr., President- 
Elect W. M. Coffee, and Chairman of the Board 
of Governors W. G. Brock discuss the conduct 
of veterinarians beginning practice and tell of 
interesting highlights and problems encountered 
in their personal practices. Drs. J. G. Harden- 
bergh and R. C. Klussendorf, executive secre- 
tary and assistant executive secretary, respec- 
tively, also attended the meeting. Dean W. R. 
Krill introduced the guests and welcomed the 
incoming freshmen. Refreshments were served 
after the meeting. 

It is the policy of the Chapter to encourage 
attendance at meetings of anyone interested in 
veterinary medicine, student or otherwise. Many 
wives of veterinary and preveterinary students at- 
tend and, although they do not participate in 
the meeting, they acquire some knowledge of 
the profession and become conscious of the 
importance of organized veterinary medicine. 
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Chapter officers are Robert L. Schubert, 
president; Hal R. Deal, president-elect; George 
R. Anderson, vice-president; Joseph W. Ralston, 
secretary; Paul A. Didion, treasurer; Henry J. 
Hofacker, chairman of program committee, 
Norman Sax, publicity chairman. Class repre- 


sentatives are Jack H. Gregg, senior; Darwin 


Obio State University 

Left to right—Drs. R. C. Klussendorf, J. G. Harden- 

bergh, Mr. Robert L. Schubert, Drs. W. G. Brock, W. 
M. Coffee, C. P. Zepp, Sr. and Walter R. Krill. 


W. Smith, junior; James G. Ryder, sophomore; 
and John L. Anderson, freshman. 

All classes, except the clinic, were closed 
Jan. 4-6, 1950, so students could attend the meeting 
of the state association. This is to stimulate in- 
terest in organized veterinary medicine and to 
supplement the educational background with the 
scientific papers presented. 

J. Guthrie Blue, senior and chapter representa- 
tive, reported on the national convention in Detroit, 
at an earlier meeting. It was decided at this 
meeting to include a nominal sum in any future 
budget to help defray expenses of delegates. 

s/NorMAN Sax, Publicity Chairman. 
eee 

Washington Chapter.-At the regular meet- 
ing of the Washington State College Student 
Chapter of the AVMA, Jay Miller reported that 
the exhibit of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
on homecoming day had met with much interest 
from returning alumni and other students; Dr. 
Shaw, Department of Dairy Husbandry, spoke on 
“Relationship of the Dairy Industry to the Veteri- 
nary Medical profession”; and Dr. LaMar Gaw 
(WASH '44), president of the state association, 
spoke on “The Place of a Veterinarian in the 
Community.” 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Junior Auxiliaries._A very active part of the 
Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA are the junior 
auxiliaries. A junior auxiliary is an organization 
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from each southern state 
auxiliaries was read by a 


adopted \ report 
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state representative 
Mrs. Dennis Coughlin, Knoxville, Tenn., 
president-elect of the AVMA auxiliary, brought 
wrectings and a message from that organization 
elected to serve 
Richmond, 
Athens, Ga., 
Meridian, 


The following officers were 
1949-1950 Mrs. Taylor P. Rowe, 
Va., president; Mrs. C. D. Hobart, 
president-elect; Mrs. J. P. Carney, 
Miss., first vice preside nt: Mrs. 7 J Stearns, 
Louisville, Ky., second vice-president; Mrs. 
Bruce Statton, Rocky Mount, N. Car., secretary- 
treasurer 

\ lovely breakfast on November 9 was given 
Alabama Association and 
Veterinary Medical Asso- 


the auxiliary by the 
the Southern States 
ciation 

s/Mrs 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-lews—Article X. 


Bruce Stratton, Secretary 


New Rules And New Forms For Membership Applice- 
tions 


Amendments o the Constitution and Administrative 
By-Laws were udopted at the 1948 annual meeting for 
the purpose of integrating membership in constituent 
associations (state. provincial, territorial. and other as- 
sociations affiliated with the ) with AVMA mem- 
bership. These amendments necessitate a change | in 
the vouchers required for indor t of 
applications and in the printed application form. 7: 
eliact. the new rules are as follows: 

FROM VETERINARIANS RESIDING 
WHERE THERE IS A CONSTITUENT ASSOCIATION.— 
Such applications shall contain the certification of the 
secretary of the constituent association in the state. 
rovince, or territory that the applicant is a member 
in good standing of that association. is certifica- 
tion takes the place of the signatures of the two vouch- 
ers formerly required for indorsement of an applicant. 

APPLICATIONS FROM VETERINARIANS RESIDING 
WHERE THERE IS NO CONSTITUENT ASSOCIATION.— 
Such applications shall contain the indorsement of two 
AVMA members who know the applicant. one or pref- 
erably both of whom reside in the same country as the 
applicant. This method applies to veterinarians resid- 
ing outside the United States. Canada. Cuba. Puerto 
Rico, and Canal Zone. 

APPLICANTS FROM JUNIOR CHAPTERS.—Junior mem- 
bers in good standing in their student chapters. for not 
less than two years may be admitted without payment 
of the membership (initiation) fee. provided applica- 
tions are filed within thirty days of graduation. Such 
applications must contain the indorsement of two mem- 
bers. To retain membership. such applicants must. 
within three years following graduation, join a con- 
stituent association. assuming that they are going to 
locate and reside where there is such an affiliated 
association. (A By-Law amendment to this effect was 
proposed at the 1949 annual meeting for action at 1950 
session. In the meantime. applicants from junior 
chapters will continue to be admitted as formerly.) 

New application forms have been printed conteining 
the two types of certification described above and are 
available from the AVMA office. There are undoubtedly 
a number of the old forms still in circulation. Begin 
with aovplications to be listed in the January. ese. 
JOURNAL. the new method of certification will 
put into effect 


First Listing 

Haccarp, C. H 
Luverne, Minn 
DVM low a State llege, 1914 
Voucher: H.C. Kernkamp 
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Srecmunp, Orro H 
Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1944 
Vouchers: B. Bisgeier and O. L. Smith 
STanrorp, MAtco.m F 
Rt. 2, Fayetteville, Ark 
D.V.M., Arkansas Veterinary College, 1920. 
Voucher: T. D. Hendrickson. 
Second Listing 
Byrp, Encar H 
Box 211, Francesville, Ind 
CHaAmeers, JoHN W., Ir 
Garland, Utah 
FLAHeRTY, Roserr C 
Easton, Md 
Gray, S 
35 High St., Newton, N.J 
HETHERINGTON, JOHN | 
403 S. College Ave., Bloomington, Ind 
Jacosy, SUSANNI 
Rt. 1, 187-A, South Haven, Moch 
Kerover, NorMAN 
c/o Dr. J. B. Skelton, 
side, Conn 
Kinsey, Bru. H 
Washington Pk., Washington, N. Car 
McDanret, Jonn S 
420 Rutherford Ave., Trenton & N_] 
Morcan, Samuet S. ; 
6603 Florida Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
Tavaerr, M. G 
250 E. Madison St., Franklin, Ind 
Turts, R 
Jockey Hollow Rd., Morristown, N.] 
Warson, E 
Box 529, Route 1, Louisville, Ky 


1949 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 


The following are graduates who have recently 
received their veterinary and who 
applied for AVMA membership under the pro 
vision granted in the Administrative By-Laws to 
members in good standing of junior chapters. Ap 


Sox 2, Post River 


degree have 


plications from this year’s senior classes not re 
ceived in time- for listing this month will appear 
in later issues. An asterisk (*) after the name of 
a school indicates that all of this year’s graduates 
have made application for membership 


lowa State College 
Wrson, Sanrorp B., D.V.M 
St. Croix Falls, Wis 
Vouchers: J. B. Wilson, Sr., 
Jr. 


Second Listing 
Colorado A. & M. College 


Dean, Eowarp F., 
2430 Olive St., Denver, Colo 


J. B. Wils 


lowa State College 

GArRVIN, Ronert F., D.V.M 
Elk Point, S. Dak 

La Verne E., D.V.M 
Box 671, Sidney, Mont 
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Michigan State College 


Levy, Sotomonx, D.V_M 
c/o Dr. George Levy, 121 E 


N.Y. 


Tremont, Bronx, 


U. GOVERNMENT 


Laboratory Courses at Communicable Disease 
Center.—The 1950 schedule of laboratory train- 
ing courses to be given by the Communicable 
Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga., follows. Informa- 
tion and applications should be requested from 
the Chief, Laboratory Division, Communicable 
Disease Center, 291 Peachtree St. N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Schedule of Laboratory Training Courses 
Jan. | — Dec. 31, 1950 
Program & 


Location 
(No.)* 


of Rickettsial 


Dates Courses 


Jan. 9—15 Serological Diagnosis 
Diseases 

Identification of Medically Important 
Arthropods 

Lab. Diagnosis of Parasitic Diseases. 
Part 1. Intestinal Parasites 

Apr. 17— lab. Diagnosis of Parasitic Diseases. 

May $ Part 2. Blood Parasites 

May #®—12 Lab. Diagnosis of Rabies 

May 22—26 Lab. Diagnosis of Bacterial Diseases 

(Directors) 

May 29— Lab. Diagnosis of Mycoric 

June 2 (Directors) 

June $—9 Lab. Diagnosis of Tuberculosis (Di- 
rectors) 

Lab. Diagnosis of Parasitic 
(Directors) 

Lab. Diagnosis of Mycotic Diseases. 
Parte 1. Cutaneous and Subcuta- 
neous Fungi 

Lab. Diagnosis of Mycotic 
Part 2. Systemic Fungi 

Lab. Diagnosis of Tuberculosis 


8.75-8 
Feb. 
8.10-1 


March 27— 


Apr. l4 8.00-1 


8.01-1 
8.26-1 


9.48 


Diseases 
935-8 


9.56-8 


June 12—16 Diseases 


9.35-1 


8.60-8 
Diseases. 
861-8 


Lab. Diagnosis of Bacterial Diseases 
— General Bacteriology, Part 1. 
lab. Diagnosis of Bacterial Diseases 
— General Bacteriology, Part 2. 
Lab. Diagnosis of Enteric Diseases. 
art 1. Introductory Eoteric Bac- 
termology 

Lab. Diagnosis of Enteric Diseases. 
Part 2. Advanced Enteric Bacteriol- 
omy 

Lab. Diagnosis of Parasitic 
Part 1. Intestinal Parasites 

Lab. Diagnosis of Parasitic Diseases. 
Part 2. Blood Parasites 

Identification of Medically Important 
Arthropods 

Virus Isolation and 
Techniques 

Nov. 20—24 Lab. Diagnosis of Influenza 

Lab. Diagnosis of Rabies 


8.40-8 


8.41-8 
8.50-8 


851-8 


Diseases. 
8.00-1 


Nov. 13—17 Identification 


8.229 
8.25-9 
8.26-9 


Lab. D agnosis of Malaria 8.05.1 
arrangement Lab. Diagnosis of Virus Diseases 8.20-9 
Phaee Typing of Salmonella Typhosa 8.52-4 


*Refer to system of code numbers of laboratory training 
programs and locations of training laboratories. 
Dr. Clarkson Appointed to Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Commission...Dr. M. R. Clarkson, 
chief of the inspection and quarantine division 
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of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, has 
been named by Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan to represent the United States on the Joint 
Mexican-United States Commission for the 
Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Dr. 
Clarkson's appointment fills a veterinary va- 
cancy created more than a year ago when Dr. 
M. S. Shahan was relieved as codirector of the 
Commission and assigned to head foot-and- 
mouth disease research scheduled to be carried 
on in the United States 
eee 

Veterinary Personnel Changes. The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry are reported 
as of Nov. 9, 1949, by Chief B. T. Simms. 


TRANSFERS 

Harold A. Barnes, from Mexico City, Mex., 
to Topeka, Kan. 

Wilburn B. Cochran, from Mexico City, Mex., 
to Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John B. Healy, from Mexico City, Mex., to 
Little Rock, Ark. 

James S. Knox, from Jefferson City, Mo., to 
Mexico City, Mex. 

Harold A. Krig, from Mexico City, Mex., to 
Topeka, Kan 

Rolla C. Sexauer, from Mexico City, Mex., to 
Boise, Idaho 

George T. Woodard, from Mexico City, Mex., 
to Little Rock, Ark r 


RESIGNATIONS 
Julius W. Amsiejus, Albuquerque, N. M. 
S. Norman Aqua, St. Paul, Minn. 
Alan J. Arthur, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Otto W. Beirsdorf, Moultrie, Ga. 
Ralph C. Belding, East Lansing, Mich. 
Paul P. Boriskie, Baton Rouge, La. 
George E. Brightenbach, Trenton, N. J. 
Wallace J. Butson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Nathan Colbart, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rafael Cordero, Jackson, Miss. 
Donald L. Croghan, Salt “ake City, Utah. 
Richard H. Davis, Jr., Little Rock, Ark. 
John W. Foley, Madison, Wis. 
Aaron H. Groth, Auburn, Ala 
Scott Haggard, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
James O. Heishman, Beltsville, Md 
Russell J. Henshaw, Lansing, Mich. 
Robert M. Hollen, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mahlon R. Huffman, Mexico City, 
Louis M. Kitsman, Los Angeles 
Arthur J. Knilans, Madison, Wis 
A. J. Mabry, Mexico City, Mex. 
John A. McBee, Jacksonville, Fla 
Harold L. McCrillis, Des Moines, lowa 
John A. McCrory, Lincoln, Neb 
Robert R. McManus, Mexico City, Mex 
Bronislaw Mendlowski, Chicago, Ill. 
Byron R. Moore, Mexico City, Mex 
Miss Florence A. Muckel, Bismarck, N. Dak 
Thomas G. Murnane, Jr., Mexico City, Mex. 
William A. Price, Mexico City, Mex 


Mex 
Calif. 


Irwin Rothman, Newark, N. J 
Perry Stone, Mexico City, Mex. 
Johim F,. Wong, San Francisco, Calif. 
RETIREMENTS 
Arch W. Bennett, Seattle, Wash. 
Arthur L. Blake, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Charles A. Curtis, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Howard A. Downey, Madison, Wis. 
Carl A. Engelmann, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry N. Graefe, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William G. Gregory, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Robert B. Grimes, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Edgar Heiny, Denver, Colo. 
Ray Hoefling, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clarence P. Kellogg, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tives T, Maize, Jefferson City, Mo. 
James M. Murdoch, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Don I. Skidmore, Washington, D. C. 
Benjamin H. Steiner, Piqua, Ohio. 
DeATHS 
George W. Famous, Boston, Mass. 
Charles A. Greenig, Atlanta, Ga. 
Arthur L. Wood, Des Moines, Iowa. 


eee 

Poultry and Rabbit Grading Regulations. — 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan approved reg- 
ulations governing the inspection and grading 
of poultry and domestic rabbits, effective Jan. 
1, 1950, which will replace all current regu- 
lations and specifications for classes, standards, 
and grades for poultry and domestic rabbits, 
making one document of such _ regulations, 
rather than several as in the past. 

The new regulations provide that the grad- 
ing of ready-to-cook poultry, which has been 
processed according to specified minimum 
standards for sanitation facilities and operating 
procedures, need not be federally inspected for 
condition and wholsomeness to be officially 
graded by licensed graders of the USDA 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 

Bay Counties Association Officers —The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected to serve the 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association for 
1950: Drs. George E. Martin, San Jose, president ; 
William W. Brimer, Alameda, vice-president; 
and Russell P. Cope, Berkeley, secretary. The 


association will continue to meet the second 
Tuesday of each month. 


P. Cope, Secretary 


eee 

Status of Bovine Tuberculosis.—Although 
California got off to a late start in the federal-state 
bovine tuberculosis-eradication program, nine years 
after the state program was started (Sept. 14, 1931, 
in Santa Cruz County), the entire state was desig- 
nated a tuberculosis modified area by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. By Nov. 1, 1940, tuber- 
culosis among California cattle had been reduced to 
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less than 4% of 1 per cent. During the campaign, as 
many as 35 per cent of the cattle in some counties 
and more than 2) per cent in many others were 
found infected. Reducing the incidence of tubercu 
losis on a statewide basis to less than % of 1 per 
cent in this comparatively short time is a remark- 
able achievement 
A schedule for testing all commercial dairy herds 
every two years, and infected herds repeatedly at 
short intervals, has been set as a safe minimum of 
testing under present conditions to maintain the 
favorable position which has existed since 1940. 
s/A. K. Carr, Chief, Division of 
Animal Industry, California Dept. of Agriculture. 


Hawaii 


Hawesiian Association.—At the Nov. 5, 1949, 
meeting of the Hawaii Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation at the Blue Cross Animal Hospital, 
Honolulu, Dr. Paul Gebauer (M.D.) discussed 
“Chest Surgery” (with illustrations). 

Governor Stainback appointed the following 
members to the new Board of Veterinary Ex- 
aminers: Drs. R. H. Morrison, Paul T. 
Nomura, and W. M. Pang of Oahu; J. M. 
Hendershot, Maui; and L. A. Weight, Hilo. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Dr. R. 
H. Morrison was elected secretary-treasurer. 
s/Paut T. Nomura, Resident Secyetary 


Chicago Association.—The Chicago Veteri- 
nary Medical Association met at the Palmer 
House on Nov. 8, 1949. Dr. Wayne Riser dis- 
cussed “Pathologic Conditions of the Kidney” 
(with illustrations). Dr. Emil Hess, Zurich, 
Switzerland, was a visitor at this meeting. 

s/Ronert C. Grover, Secretary 


eee 
Eastern Association.—The fall meeting of the 


Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at the Hotel Tilden Hall, Champaign, on 
Dec. 5, 1949. Dr. H. S. Bryan spoke on the “Ring 
Test,” and Dr. Jesse Sampson discussed the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress 

s/G. E. Hunt, Secretary 


Cooked-Pork Safety Affirmed in Trichinosis 


Suit—A human being cannot acquire trichinosis 
from eating adequately cooked pork, the first 
district appellate court ruled recently in the 
case of Nicketta vs. National Tea Company. In 
so doing, the court upheld the judgment of the 
circuit court of Cook County (Illinois), where 
the case was originally heard. The plaintiff 
sought damages on the grounds that she and 
her family had contracted trichinosis from eat- 
ing fresh pork purchased at a National Tea 
store and allegedly cooked properly at home. 
Reporting the case, The National Provisioner 
(July 30, 1949) cited the appellate court's pro 
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nouncement that nobody ever has been awarded 
damages “for allegedly contracting trichinosis 
from pork which has been properly cooked and 
that no one has ever offered to produce a scientist 
or doctor to testify that it is possible to acquire 
trichinosis from properly cooked pork.” 


lowa 
Cedar Valley Association.—On Nov. 14, 1949, 
41 veterinarians from 17 counties attended the 
Cedar Valley Veterinary Association's dinner 
meeting in Black's Tea Room, Waterloo. Dr. 
John K. Dewar, Cherokee, discussed “Feeder 
Cattle Troubles.” Dr. A. J. McIntosh, La 
Porte City, led the discussion and gave some 
informative case reports 
Dr. C. B. Strain of Dunkerton was reélected 
delegate to the Advisory Committee of the 
lowa Veterinary Medical Association 
s/F. B. Youns, Secretary 
Fayette County Society.—There were 17 vet- 
erinarians from nine counties in attendance at 
the dinner meeting of the Fayette County Vet- 
erinary Medical Society at Pa and Ma's Tea- 
room, West Union, on Nov. 15, 1949. Dr. H. 
C. Smith, Sioux City, presented an illustrated 
lecture on “Studies in Immunity.” 
s/Donatp Moore, Secretary 
eee 
East Central Society._Forty-one members, 
from 11 counties, of the East Central Iowa Vet- 
erinary Medical Society attended the Nov. 10, 
1949, dinner meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
Cedar Rapids. Mr. Norman J. Jacobson, as- 
sociate professor, Division of Dairy Husbandry, 
lowa State College, Ames, discussed “Winter 
Feeding of Dairy Cattle.” Dr. Birk C. Lowther 
led the discussion which followed. The sub- 
jects of ketosis, overloading of feed and water, 
handling of beef calves, and feeding of beef 
calves after importation, calf scours, roughages, 
and silage were capably handled. 
s/Wayne H. Tuompson, Secretary 
eee 
Interstate Association Officers.—The new 
officers of the Interstate Veterinary Medical 
Association are Drs. J. O, Buck, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., president; F. O. Lundberg, Wausa, 
Neb., vice-president; E, G. Cole, Sioux City, 
lowa, treasurer; and H. C. Smith, Sioux City, 
lowa, secretary. 
s/H. C. Smrrn, Secretary 
ee 
Joint Meeting of MSAA and AAHA. The 
twelfth annual meeting of the Midwest Small 
Animal Association and the regional meeting 
of the American Animal Hospital Association 
were held Nov. 15-16, 1949, in the Hotel 
Burlington, Burlington. The scientific program 
follows. 
Dr. Robert L. Anderes, Kansas City, Mo.: 
“A Veterinarian’s Liability to His Patients, 
Clients, and Employees.” A round table dis- 
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cussion included problems on profit sharing for 
employees, form letters for collection of debts, 
employing an auditor, and liability insurance 

Mr. Tom Hanna, Des Moines ‘Floor Care 
for an Animal Hospital” (with illustrations) 
Discussion following this talk included hospital 
personnel and hours, hospital schedule and 
routine, source of animal food, hospital-client 
relations, time-saving gadgets 

Dr. CC. N. Bramer, Evanston, Il 
of the Ear Canali” (with illustrations) 

Dr. A. R. Theobald, Cincinnati 
of the Anal Sacs"” (with illustrations) 

Drs. Frank R. Booth, Elkhart, Ind., and 
William G. Magrane, Mishawaka, Ind., dis 
“Uses for the Tonsil Snare; Entropion 
Paracentesis of Anterior Chamber; 
Aids in Ear Trimming; Passing the Stomach 
Tube; Passing the Gastroscope; Applying the 
Thomas Splint; and Restraint for Grooming.” 

Drs. Joseph H. Krichel, Keokuk, and Wayne 
H. Riser, Skokie, Ill: Jophorohysterectomy 
in Estrus.” 

The ladies were 
and theater party 


“Drainage 


“Removal 


cussed 
Operation; 


entertained at a luncheon 


s/Wayne H. Riser, Secretary 


Massachusetts 

State Association. The monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary Asso 
ciation was held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
on Nov. I 1949. Dr. Harry G. Hodges, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
“Control of Mastitis.” The entire evening was 
given over to the discussion of this problem in 
their com 


regular 


discussed 


order that any recommendations of 


mittee on mastitis might be inaugurated by the 
early part of 1950 


s/C, LAwrence Bakery, Secretary 


Michigan 

Koch Glyoxylide Treatment.— Previous analy 
sis of the Koch glvoxylide treatment (JouRNAL, 
Sept, 1948, pp. 220-223; and Dee, 1948, pp. 561 
563), and the plane on which it is being exploited, 
may be judged from an announcement issued Nov 
1, 1949, by the Christian Medical Research Leagu 
Koch Cattle Shots, Inc., has been appointed Michi 
for livestock 
League is “Dr 
that he is a 
the official an 
shots” provide an out 


gan distributor of this treatment 

[The 
Swain,” and we 
of divinity It is not clear 
nouncement whether “cattle 
let for his ecclesiastical training and place gly 
oxvhlde in the “faith 
he has deserted his original field of training and in 
vaded that of Ep] 


pre sident of the Sam 


understand doctor 


trom 


healing’ class, or whether 


veterinary medicine 


Minnesota 


Short Course. 
course tor veterinarians 
versity Farm, St. Paul, on 
with 100 in attendance Phe 
Speakers not otherwise identified are from the 


Ihe twenty-sixth annual short 
held at the Uni 
Oct. 26-27. 1949. 


follows 


was 


program 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


staff of the University of Minnesota Division of 
Veterinary Medicine 

Dr. J. H. Sautter: “Chemotherapeutic Agents 
in the Control of Blackhead in Turkeys.” 

Dr. G. M. Briggs, Division of Poultry Hus- 
bandry: “Recent Developments in Poultry Nu- 
trition.” 

Dr. Frank Thorp, Jr.. research professor, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing: “Nutrition as Related 
to Enteric Disorders of Swine.” 

Dr. L. M. Hutchings, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.: “Infectious Diseases of Young 
Pigs.” 

Dr. G. A. Young, Jr.: 
Baby Pigs.” 

Drs. D. C. Innes, Slayton; E. G. Hughes, 
Sleepy Eye; G. A. Young, Jr., Austin; L. H 
Pint, Austin; L. M. Hutchings, Lafayette, Ind.; 
W. M. Hawkins, Heron Lake; and Frank 
Thorp, Jr., East Lansing, Mich., participated in 
“Diseases of Young Pigs.” 
“Bovine Trichomoniasis.” 

“Milk and Cream Ring 


“Studies on Losses in 


a panel discussion: 
Dr. D. E. Bartlett: 
Dr. M. H. Roepke: 

Test for Brucellosis.’ 
Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, Fort Dodge Labora- 

tories, Fort Dodge, Iowa: “Treatment of In- 

fertility of Cows.’ 

Among the newer techniques and methods of 
diagnosis and treatment demonstrated were 
collection of material for diagnosis of bovine 
trichomoniasis; using the milk and cream ring 
poultry testing and vaccination; and path 
specimens 

Motion shown at the meeting were 
“Bovine Coccidiosis,” “Lung Worm Infection 
of Cattle,” “Johne's Disease,” and “Action of 
the Heart Valves.’ 

s/H. J 


test ; 


pictures 


Grirritus, Resident Secretary 


2. 
Twin City Society.—The Twin City Veteri- 


nary Medical Society met on Oct. 26, 1949, at 
the University Farm, St. Paul. Speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, associate 
editor, St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch, who 
spoke on “Problems Facing the Livestock In- 
dustry and the Veterinary Profession.” In 
speaking of the battle against foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico, Mr. Stedman said that the 
importance of this issue is not generally real- 
ized. “The future existence of all our industries 
depending on production of livestock 
seems to hang on the outcome of that battle. .. 
Che whole outcome for armies of U.S. f 


mass 


farmers, 
meat and dairy workers, and consumers of live- 
stock products veterinary science 
winning a _ victory Mr. 
Stedman also mentioned the public health as- 
the impor- 


hinges on 
below the border.” 


pects of veterinary medicine and 
tance to our present standard of living of main- 
taining health in our livestock and poultry in- 
dustries 


S/H. J. Resident Secretary 
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issouri 
Dr. Quin Talks at USDA Club.Dr. A. H 


Quin, Kansas City, Mo., addressed approximately 
100 members of the USDA Club at a dinner- 
meeting in Kansas City recently. The subject of 
his talk was “The Relationship of Veterinary 
Medicine to Agriculture and Human Welfare.” 
Dr. Quin pointed out the accomplishments of the 
veterinary profession in the past half century, 
emphasizing the progress made in this country 
against tick fever, foot-and-mouth disease, bovine 
tuberculosis, glanders of horses, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle, and others, and how this has 
been reflectel in the success of the livestock indus 
try and the higher standard of living for millions 
ot Americans. “The greatest savings in the preven- 
tion of disease, in the salvage of sick and injured 
animals,” said Dr. Quin, “comes from the day-to- 
day service of individual veterinary practitioners 
on individual farms.” 


Nebraska 


State Association——The fifty-third annual 
meeting of the Nebraska State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association was held Dec. 7-9, 1949, at the 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln. The scientific 
program follows 

Dr. J. D. Shoeman, president of Iowa Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Atlantic: “Veter 
inary Business Management.” Dr. D. F. Walk- 
er, Broken Bow, led the discussion of Dr. Shoe- 
man’s paper. 

Dr. W. F. Irwin, Tulsa, Okla.: “Bone Sur- 
gery in Small Animals.” The ensuing discussion 
was led by Dr. V. J. Brandt, Scottsbluff. 

Dr. J. W. McGinnis, Ord: “Problems in Cat- 
tle Practice.” Dr. J. L. George, Chester, opened 
the discussion which followed Dr. McGinnis’ 
presentation. 

Dr. J. D. Ray, Omaha, who represented the 
Nebraska association at the 14th International 
Veterinary Congress in London: “Summary of 
14th International Veterinary Congress.” 

Dr. Carl J. Norden, Sr., Lincoln, also a rep- 
resentative of the association to the Congress, 
showed pictures taken in London and on the 
European tour. 

Dr. F. R. Woodring, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln: “Newcastle Disease in Chicks from 
Vaccinated and Nonvaccinated Hens.” 

Dr. Carl Olson, Jr., University of Nebraska 
“Observations on Hyperkeratosis (X Disease).” 
Dr. E. W. Peck, Auburn, led the discussion of 
Dr. Olson's paper 

Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, conducted a round table dis 
cussion on “Diseases of Livestock.” He was 
assisted by Drs. T. C. Campbell, Norfolk; F. W. 
Hansmire, Fairbury; Fred Knapple, Lexington; 
J. H. Magilton, David City; and C. H. Hoekstra, 
Omaha. 

5s L. I. HINEs, President 


THe NEws 


New Hampshire 


Business Meeting——The annual business 
meeting of the New Hampshire Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the State House 
in Concord, on Nov. 29, 1949. Officers elected for 
the coming year were Drs. Wilson Haubrich, 
Claremont, president; Forrest Tenney, Peterboro, 
vice-president ; and Fred E. Allen, Durham, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are Drs. G. Carroll Cilley, Sr., Concord; 
F. L. Clark, Nashua; and C. B. Place, Dover 

Speakers were Mr. Perley Fitts, commissioner 
of agriculture, and Dr. R. W. Smith, state veteri- 
narian. Dr. and Mrs. David Hopkins, Brattleboro, 
Vt., discussed highlights of their recent European 
tour in conjunction with the International Veteri 
nary Congress and showed slides taken in various 
countries which they visited 

s/Feev E. Secretary 


New York 


Human Glanders.-The ehster Times-Union 
(Nov. 5, 1949) reports a case of human glanders 
which terminated fatally, “the first seen in New 
York State in over a generation.” The report 
came to the New York State Association of Pub 
lic Health Laboratories from Rochester where the 
case occurred 

A middle-aged man was thought to be suffer- 
ing from skin tuberculosis. Bacteriologic exam- 
inations and animal inoculations of material col 
lected after death of the patient established the 
diagnosis of glanders. The source of infection 


was not determined 
s/F. L. Srem, D.V.M 


Pennsylvania 


Dr. Kelser Guest Lecturer at London.Dr 
R. A. Kelser, professor of bacteriology and dean 
of the faculty of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, departed on 
Nov. 9, 1949, for a brief trip to Europe where 
he was guest lecturer at the University of Lon- 
don. He presented three lectures dealing with 
“Adaptation of Viruses to Different Host Species 
and Different Tissues,” “Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease with Special Reference to Important Facts 
and Problems Emphasized by the Current Out- 
break in Mexico,” and “Rabies and Its Control.” 
While in Europe, Dr. Kelser also addressed a 
special meeting of the Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation of Ireland on “Present Status of Vet- 
erinary Education in the United States.” 

s/Donarp G. Lee, Resident Secretary 
e*e 

Keystone Association...At the Nov. 30, 1949, 
meeting of the Keystone Veterinary Medical 
Association, at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Veterinary Medicine, a practitioner's 
panel discussion was presented on “Internship 
in Pennsylvania.” Members of the panel were 
Drs. W. C. Glenney, Ardmore; R. S, Detwiler. 
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Reading; J. V. McCahon, Downingtown; and 
A. Bachrach, Philadelphia. 


s/Raymonp C. Snyper, Secretary 


Vermont 


Dr. Durrell Joins University Staff—Dr. W. 
B. Durrell (ONT '42) has joined the staff of 
the Department of Animal Pathology at the 
University of Vermont as assistant professor. 
Dr. Durrell was in general practice for two 
years after receiving his D.V.M. degree and 
then accepted a position on the staff of the 
Ontario Veterinary College. For the past four 
years, he has been on the faculty of Macdonald 
College, Hull, Que., where he earned his M.S. 
degree and did research in the field of bovine 
sterility. His duties in his new position will be 
divided between teaching and research. 

s/W. D. Botton, Resident Secretar, 


Washington 
New Members of Veterinary College Staff.— 


The following staff members have been added to 
the State College of Washington School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine: Drs. R. A. Kainer (COLO '49) 
and Arturs Vitums (Riga, Latvia, 1936), Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Anatomy and Histology; W 
E. Ribelin (ISC '49) and H. E. Adler (WASH 
46), Department of Veterinary Hygiene and 
Pathology; Nyles Van Hoosen (WASH ‘43), 
Virginia Streets (WASH °'44), and R. G. Innes 
(WASH '49), Department of Veterinary Med- 
icine and Surgery. 


s/R. E. Nicuors, Dean. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee Association. 
followed the showing of the 
of Urologic Conditions” and “Edema—Cardiac 
and Renal” at the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association on 
Nov. 15, 1949. 


A lively discussion 
films “Diagnosis 


s/K. G. Nicnorson, Secretary 
ee 

Northeastern Association.-Approximately 35 
veterinarians attended the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary 
Medical Association at the Conway Hotel in 
Appleton on Oct. 26, 1949. Mr. Mark Catlin, 
Ir., spoke on recent state legislation of interest 
to veterinarians; much of his talk concerned 
brucellosis. Mr. Nelson Rodgers, research 
manager for the Western Condensing Com- 
pany, discussed “Research on Vitamins and 
Animal Nutrition.” 

Officers elected at the meeting were Drs. FE 
J. Meyer, Mishicot, president; H. G. Fehl, 
Sturgeon Bay, vice-president; William Madson, 
Appleton, secretary; and H. R. Trombley, 
Appleton, treasurer 

Mapson, Secretary 


Wyoming 
Dr. Lindenstruth to Head Department.—Dr. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Robert W. Lindenstruth (ISC °41), since 1947 
assistant professor of the Department of Veteri- 
nary Science and Bacteriology at the University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, has been named head of 
the department to replace Dr. A. M. Lee, who 
resigned to accept a post with the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Lindenstruth, who has been acting head 
of the department during 1948 and 1949 while 
Dr. Lee was on leave of absence, served from 
1941 to 1945 in the Veterinary Corps of the 
U.S. Army, and was an employee of the Mis- 
souri State Department of Health from 1945 to 
1947. 

s/J. A. Hut, Dean, 
College of Agriculture. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


China 


Rinderpest Vaccination.._Nothing conceivable 
could offer more to the future of China than the 
vaccine for the prevention of rinderpest developed 
by the Canadian-United States veterinarians on a 
St. Lawrence River island during the war, for, 
rinderpest—African Dutch for “cattle plague”— 
lives up to its name in the Orient. Being deadly 
to the water buffalo, the rice farmer's sole farm 
power, it causes starvation of millions of people 
through the years. Scarcely 1 per cent of water 
buffaloes survive an attack. As a prominent sci- 
ence journal points out, here is a single disease of 
a farm animal emphasizing the importance of 
veterinary research By stopping rice culture 
single handed, rinderpest has been the sole cause 


Courtesy of Sctence News Letter 


Vaccinating water buffaloes against rinderpest in 
China. 


of appalling famines and besides renders unprofit- 
able the raising of cattle in vast regions of the 
world 

The FAO Bulletin for May-June points out that 
rinderpest is the most deadly of cattle diseases, 
killing more than 2 million head annually in Asian 
and African cattle-raising regions, and adds that 
its eradication is in sight owing to the vaccine now 
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available. The Food and Agricultural Organization 
bulletin gives full information in English and 
French on the use of the vaccine 


Israel 


Human Q Fever Diagnosed.-—The ubiquitous 
distribution of Q fever throughout the world was 
indicated by the diagnosis of a human case in 
this new state. The Rickettsia, Coxiella burneti, 
was isolated from the blood of the patient and 
maintained by guinea pigs and egg embryos through 
serial passages. The source of the infection was 
not given.—From Refuah Vet. July, 1949 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Colonel Hartman Appointed to European 
Post.—The new chief of the veterinary branch 
of the European Command Medical Division, Col 
Jacob Hartman (UP '17) of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is a second-generation veterinarian who began 
his army career in 1917, when the care of cav- 
alry horses and pack animals formed the major 
portion of a  veterinarian’s duties. Colonel 
Hartman commented that today an army vet- 
erinarian’s time is spent largely on food in- 
spections. In Germany, he will tour the food 
runs which bring fresh milk, butter, eggs, and 
produce from Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Bel 
gium, and other European countries to U.S 


U.S. Army Photo 
Col. Harold E. Egan 


installations in Germany. He will also attend 
the army horses and dogs with the constabulary 
units and EUCOM military police. 

Colonel Hartman succeeds Col. H. F. Egan 
(OSU ‘'11) who has retired after more than 
thirty years with the Veterinary Corps of 
the U.S. Army. Colonel Egan joined the Army as 
second lieutenant shortly after receiving his 
D.V.M. degree. After serving in World War I, 
he became instructor at the Field Artillery 
Schoo] at Ft. Sill, Okla. Later, he was ap- 
pointed director of the Army Veterinary school 


at the Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. to transfer to the Air Force may submit appli- 
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Colonel Egan was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for his work as chief veterinarian of the Seventh 
Service Command, Ft. Omaha, Neb. He com- 
pleted three years in the European Command 
before his retirement. 

Colonel Hartman has served with the Fifth 
Cavalry Regiment at Ft. Bliss, Texas; the vet- 


US. Army Photo 
Col. Jacob Hartman 


erinary laboratory, Army Medical School, 
Washington, D.C.; Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and 
in the Philippines, during World War I, During 
World War II, he was traveling consultant for 
The Surgeon General on veterinary activities 
at army camps and food procurement establish- 
ments throughout the United States 

Colonel and Mrs. Hartman will live in Heidel- 
berg. 

General Grow Retires.Major General Mal- 
colm C. Grow, Surgeon General of the U.S 
Air Force, retired on Nov. 30, 1949, after more 
than thirty-one years of military medical 
service. He was succeeded by Major General 
Harry G. Armstrong, formerly deputy surgeon 
general; Brigadier General Dan Clark Ogle, form- 
er special assistant to The Surgeon General, be- 
came deputy surgeon general 

General Armstrong is a fellow of the American 
Medical Association, the Aero-Medical Association, 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, and the Royal Society 
of London, England. He is rated as a flight 
surgeon and has been awarded the Legion of 
Merit with one Oak Leaf Cluster, the Order of 
the British Empire, and the French and Belgian 
Croix de Guerre with Palms. 

eee 

Transfer of Officers to Air Force Medical 
Service Reserve._Interdepartment transfer of 
military personnel has been extended until July 
25, 1950. Reserve veterinary officers who wish 
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THE 


cations to the Adjutant General, Department of 
the Army, through Reserve channels 
Additional information may be obtained from 


Office of The 
United States 
Attention ( 

Army Veterinary 
transferred to the Ai 


are 


COLONELS 


Cowherd, Charles M.* 
Keser, Wayne O.* 
Hodgson, Farnest E.* 
Barta, James ( 
LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Hock, Loe A 

Leach, Benjamin F.* 
Karr, James K.* 

Hoon, ttenry RK 
Rushmore, Rowland W.* 
Jurden, Richard H. 
Lukens, William A. 


MAJORS 


Scott, Rolland O.* 
(rorman, Marry A.* 
Urr, Norton A 
VanSam, Willard M.* 
Bills, William E.* 
Mclaty.e, James C.* 
Madison, Russel M.* 
Day, 

Rob 
Gale, 

Netties, 

English, 

Snodgrass, 

Stephens, 

Clark, Marley C.* 
Snider, Charies H.* 
Wilder, Claude O.* 
Huber, Samuel F. 
Beckcom, Edwin A.* 
Kadets, Martin* 
Berger, Joseph H.* 
Couch, j. B 

Cook, Victor J. 
Bixby, John Snell 
Burkey, Fred M 
Lasher, Norbert A.* 
Walters, Ralph D.* 


*Regular Air Force 


Surgeon General, 
Air Force 
Veterinary 
{ orps 
orce Veterinary 


Headquarters 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Division 


officers who have been 


Miller, Robert R.* 
Strickland, Robert J. 
MackEachern, Neil G.* 
Thomas, George 
Phifer, William G 
Nettles, William D.* 
Sasmore, Daniel P.* 
Hummer, Robert L.* 
Gorman, Lester }.* 
Beadner, Harold F.* 
Nelson, Robert K. 
Wempe, Lillis R 
Bridges, Buford F 
Christopher, Burton 
Kyner, Re E 
Weil, Frederick 
CAPTAINS 
Cunningham, George W. 
Hempy, Jack H.* 
Beckenhauer, Neil D.* 
Nichol, Wilbert C. 
Wendell, Carl E. 
Stevens, Earl H 
Valentine, Harold D. 
Mynatt, Vernon §. 
Wernez, Omar G. 
Dalziel, George T. 
Vara, Joseph | 
Kuhn, Ulysses S. G., Jr.* 
Armstrong, James 
Neurater, Lloyd ].* 
Fremmine, Benjamin D.* 
Downs, Alexander, Jr. 
Wilson, William H 
Reed, Ernest L 
Rader, William A.* 
Hornickel, Edward P 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Rosenberg, Donald W. 
Buckwalter, Robert € 
Moore, John 


SECOND LIEUTENANT 
Farrell, Don B 


DEATHS 


Charles H. Adams 


Arbor, Mich, 


practiced at Carson City 


Mich., before coming 


J. A. Ambrosy (SAN FRAN ‘12), 


died on 


Okla., 


Austria and a graduate 


Sept 


College (Vienna 
a veterinarian 
came to the United 
practiced im 


is survived by his wite 


Thomas J. Cooper (()N 


Dr. Cooper practiced in 


died on Oct. 10, 1949 
Lockport N.Y 
to Paterson For 
served as meat 
health More than 


automobile began to 


(ONT 


died on June 3, 


ot the 
Dr. Ambrosy 
Austrian army 


1889), 
with the 
States m 


Shawnee sit 


until about 1900 
more 

inspector 
forty 


replat c 


(Ann 
Adams 


Clemens, 


93), &3, 
1949, Dr 
Mount 
Arbor 


and 
Ann 
Shawnee, 
1949 \ 
Roval Veterinary 


native of 


sery ed as 


until he 


1893 He has 


e 1914 Dr Ambrosy 


Paterson, N. ] 


when he came 


than fifteen vears, he 


on the city board of 


years ago, when the 


horse-drawn ve 


»ervice 


jour. A.V.M.A 


hicles, Dr. Cooper patented a puncture resistant, 
skidproof tire, but was unable to interest large 
tire producers in it. 

John M. Egan (SAN FRAN ‘12), Napa, 
Calif., died July 27, 1949. Dr. Egan had been 
a member of the AVMA 

Charles A. Greenig (Ul "18), 56, Atlanta, 
Ga., died Sept. 23, 1949, after an illness of six 
weeks. He joined the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry in 1920 and served for twenty-seven 
North Carolina, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Georgia. Dr was a member of the 
State Veterinary Medical Association, 
and was also a Mason and a Shriner. He is 
survived by his widow, one daughter and a son, 
Charles A., III, who is studying veterinary 
medicine at the University of Georgia Dr. 
Greenig had been a member of the AVMA 

C. H. Grunert, Edmonton, Alberta, a grad 
uate of the Royal Veterinary College, Dresden, 
Saxony, Germany (1908), recently. Dr. 
Grunert had been in general practice 

C. Harold Holmes (ONT '24), 50, Lexington, 
Ky., died Oct. 17, 1949. Dr. Holmes had been 
in large animal practice in Lexington for 
twenty-four years. He has been associated with 
the Keeneland Race Course for several years, 
serving as a paddock judge and also as a vet- 
erinarian. He was a veteran of World War I 
and was awarded the Croix de Guérre by the 
French government for gallantry in action while 
serving in France. Dr. Holmes is a past presi- 
dent of the Central Kentucky Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, Kentucky Veterinary Medical 
Association, and was a member of the AVMA. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons, and one 
daughter 

Edwin M. Hendy (ONT "95), Jefferson City, 
Mo., died July 3, 1949 

M. R. Higbee (MC K '‘11), 89, Albert Lea, 
Minn., died July 3, 1949. Dr. Higbee had prac- 
ticed in Albert Lea for more than thirty years. 
He was a past president of the Minnesota State 
Veterinary Medical Association 

L. F. Koonce (KCVC '09), 68, Raleigh, N 
Car., died on Sept. 29, 1949. Dr. Koonce, oldest 
veterinarian in point of service in Raleigh, 
served for a number of years as milk and meat 
inspector and was instrumental in standardizing 
sanitary milk production He served as pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at North Carolina 
State and 
active in state and national veterinary associa- 
tions. He had been a member of the AVMA. 

W. A. Plummer (ST JOS ‘18), Laverne, 
Okla., died early in October, 1949. Dr. Plum- 
mer had been a member of the AVMA 

Earl C. Walker (ONT ‘18), 53, Fargo, N 
Dak., died June 25, 1949. Dr. Walker was a 
member of the North Dakota State Veterinary 
Medical Association and had been a member of 


the AVMA 


years in 
Greeng 
(,eorgia 


died 


University for several years wus 


*Indicates members of the AVMA. 
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Foot Rot Ointment effected by 

val. chemic | debridement of the infected — 

. Active ingredients: methyl violet, iodine, 
acid, ina 


| 
/ 
a a 
a Years of Successful Use in Stubborn Cases §& if 
cking with oot Rot Ointment is usually suffi. |! 
cient in Necrobacillary infections, saving much time | 
| i 


An’ Related Topics 


WATCH YOUR ENGLISH 
AND OURS 


COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of peor | Meetings must be received by 8th 
of month preceding date of issue 


CAPITALIZING 

1) When the all-capital letters of the 
ancient alphabets (A, B, C, D, ete.) were 
replaced in part by lower-case letters (a, b, 
c, d, ete.), capitals or upper-case letters 
were retained for the first letter of proper 
names and other places. The change created 
the usage called capitalizing. 

2) In too much of our literature, the un- 
grammatical habit of capitalizing common 
nouns as a sort of emphasis is a regrettable 
error. To illustrate, although the names 
of drugs are common nouns, from the lat- 
est edition of a textbook widely used in 
veterinary colleges, we quote: 

Aluminum Silicate, Aluminum chloride, 

Glucose Solution, Sex Hormones, among 

many others. 

The current issue of an 8-page bulletin 
published by a state association gives its 
reader this dose of miscapitalized names of 
diseases : 

Nervous Acetonemia, Milk Fever, An- 

thrax, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Tu- 

berculosis, Leptospirosis, et al. 

Should these two sets of examples of false 
capitalizing not be convincing, note the fol- 
lowing examples lifted from another reg- 
ular periodical: 

Medical School, College Faculty, Metro- 

litan area, Purebred, Veterinarian, 

X-ray, and X-Rays. 

The capitalized common nouns that creep 
into printed matter make up an unbeliev- 
able comedy of errors. If this column re- 
moves only this illiteracy, its purpose will 
have been well served. 

3) The reader will bear in mind that the 
names of diseases in apposition to proper 
names remain common nouns. Only the 
eponymic word takes a capital as in: 

Texas fever, not Texas Fever. 

Weil's disease, not Weil's Disease. 

African horse sickness, not African 

Horse Sickness, etc., ete. 

By inviting the capitalizing of the modi- 
fied common nouns, this group of diseases 
tends to play tricks on even the careful 
writers and publishers in our field. 

Nothing could be more deceptive to writ- 


Pennsylvania, University of, Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Jan. 3-4, 1950. R. A. Kelser, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., dean 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual con- 
ference for veterinarians. Jan. 4-6, 1950. W. A. 
Hagan, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 

Arizona Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting . Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 5-6, 
1950. Robert E. McComb, Jr., 21 W. Alta Vista 
Phoenix, Ariz. resident secretary. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Jan. 9-10, 1950. Lewis H. Moe, 
Stillwater, Okla., secretary. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual midwinter conference. San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., Jan. 9-11, 1950. Charles S. Travers, 16th 
and Mission Sts., San Francisco, Calif., execu- 
tive secretary. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Jan. 12-13, 1949. K. G. Nicholson, 
2136 N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., sec- 
retary, 

Ontario Veterinary Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 12- 
14, 1950. T. Lloyd Jones, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph, Ont., resident secretary, 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., = 
12-14, 1950. W. W. Garverick, Zionsville, Ind., 
secretary. 

Tri-State (Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee) Vet- 
erinary Conference. Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., Jan. 16-17, 1950. H. W. Nance, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jan. 16-18, 1950. M. L. Miner, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, secre- 
tary. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., 
Jan. 16-18, 1950. H. C. H. Kernkamp, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 

South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. An- 
nual business meeting. Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, 
S. Car., Tuesday evening, Jan. 17, 1950. R. A. 
Mays, Columbia, S. Car., secretary 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Jan. 17-19, 1950. F. B. Young, Waukee, 


Iowa, secretary. 
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BACITRACIN 
Sp 


Ulerinary Use 


Vials 


Bacitracin-C.S.C. is sup- 
plied in 20 cc. rubber-stop- 
pered vials containing 
10,000 units. The optimal 
concentration for local in- 
filtration is 500 units per cc. 


Ointment 
Bacitracin Ointment- 
C.S.C., containing 500 
units per Gm., is available 
in 1 oz. tubes. 


All C.S.C. veterinary 
preparations are avail- 
able through your vet- 
er inary supply dealer. 


An entirely new antibiotic in the veterinary field, Baci- 
tracin-C.S.C. offers great promise in the topical treatment 
of many surface infections and infected wounds in ani- 
mals. Bacitracin is effective against a wide spectrum of 
pathogens, many of which abound in pyogenic lesions of 
animals. It is administered by local infiltration directly 
into and around the lesion, or it is applied by means of an 
ointment directly onto infected ulcers and other open 
wounds. Rapidity of action and an extremely low index 
of allergenicity are distinctive advantages of this new 
antibiotic. Bacitracin should not be administered intra- 
muscularly for systemic action. 

Veterinary surgeons are invited to write for literature 
describing the action and uses of both Bacitracin-C.S.C. 
(in vials) and Bacitracin Ointment-C.S.C. 


CSC 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Bolus-Tablets for 
Intrauterine Medication 


administration, rapidity of 
diffusion of the medicaments, economy and 
formula balance for the desired effect 
(packaged in bottles of 12 and 25) 
Boronate 12—$ .90 25-—$1.60 
(Sodium perborate and Sodium bicarbonate) 
Oxakos 12— 1.00 25— 1.80 
(Sodium perborate, Sodium bicarbonate 
and Oxyquinoline sulfate) 
Sulfyrea 12—- 1.00 25— 1.75 
(Sulfanilamide, Sulfathiazole and Urea) 


Provide ease of 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


73 Central Avenue Kansas City. Kansas 


(Continued from pag 


ers than the brief conventional rules on the 


use of capitals. The orthodox directions 
are to capitalize (1) the names of persons 
and places; (2) the beginning of each sen- 
tence and line of verse; (3) the pronoun I 
and the interjection O; and (4) names re- 
ferring to the Deity. Nothing much is ever 
told the pupil about all the complications 
to which these simple directions lead. Thus, 
the grown-up is left in a state of confusion 
that keeps tormenting the writers, editors, 
and publishers of the best printed material, 
and makes it necessary for them to adopt 
a consistent style of their own. The in- 
stallments to follow will give the style of 
capitalizing adopted by the AVMA, and its 
suitability for veterinary writing in gen- 
eral. 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT VITAMINS 


Details the advantages of carret oi! vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 
sults: te destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
te promote general good health and glossy 
coats. Contains much information Replete 
with data and references. Send for it today. 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, Indiana 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Medical 
Agriculture Center 
University campus, Baton 
18-19, 1950. R. B. Lank, 
University, Baton Rouge, La., 


Association. 
Bldg., 


Louisiana State Veterinary 
Annual: meeting 
Louisiana State 
Rouge, La. Jan 
Lousiana State 

secretary 

State Veterinary Medical Association of 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, 
Grist, 208 S. Castell 


secretary 


Texas, 
Annual meeting 
Jan. 23-24, 1950. E. A. 
Ave., New Braunfels, 

North Carolina State College of iculture. 
Annual veterinary conference of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, Jan. 24-27, 1950. C. D. 
Grinnells, State College of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. Car., chairman. 

Michigan State College, School of Veterinary 
Medicine Annual postgraduate conference for 
veterinarians. Michigan State College, Jan. 25- 
26, 1950. C. S. Bryan, Michigan State College, 
Fast Lansing Mich.. dean 

Virginia State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Winter meeting. Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, 
Va., Jan, 30-Feb. 1, 1950. Harry K, Royer, 
1404 Main St., Lynchburg, Va., secretary. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kan., Jan 
30-Feb. 1, 1950. Olin W. Morris, 204 N. 32nd 
Kan., secretary 

Veterinary Medical Association. 

Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 

A. G. Misener, 6448 Clark 

secretary 

Veterinary Medical Association of. 
Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton, 

1950. J. R. Porteus, Box 938, 


secretary 


arsons, 


Illinois State 
Annual meeting. 
IIL, Feb. 1-3, 1950, 
St., Chicago 26, IIl., 

New Jersey, 
Annual meeting 
N. J., Feb. 2-3, 
Trenton, N J., 

American Animal Hospital Association. Annual 
meeting. Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
April 24-27, 1950. W. H, Riser, 5335 Touhy 
Ave, Skokie, IIL, secretary. 

\labama Polytechnic 


executive 
twenty-sixth annual 
Alabama _ Poly- 
June 8-10, 1950 
Veterinary Medicine, 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., 


Institute, 
veterinarians 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., 
School ol 


conference for 
technic 
R. S. Sugg, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
dean 
Veteri- 
University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis., 21-22, 1950. 
C. A. Brandly, University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis. chairman. 
Northwest Veterinary Medical Conference. Annual 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash., July 
Ellis, 2022 E. 4th St, Olym- 
, Secretary 
Livestock Sanitary Association. 
Westward-Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
1950. Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 1 
Trenton, N.J., secretary 


Wisconsin Postgraduate Conference for 
narians 


June 


meeting 
17-19, 1950. J. L 
pia, Wash 
United States 
Annual meeting 
Ariz., Nov. 1-3 
West State S 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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One APPLICATION DESTROYS MANGE MITES! 


GEXANE...a 1% concentration of the Gamma Isomer 
of Hexachlorocyclohexane . .. is the newest, fastest GEXANE is supplied 
and most powerful insecticide yet developed for both as a liquid in 
the treatment of parasitic infestation. One application 
kills ticks . . . destroys mites, including Sarcoptes _ pest pny 
scabiei and Demodex canis... kills flies, fleas and lice. in % oz. tubes and 


Important, also, to both doctor and owner is the fact ouee as 
that GEXANE has no disagreeable odor, and when 
used as directed is non-toxic to all species of 
vertebrate animals, including man. 


Write for literature. 
Directions for use 
included with shipment. 
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WATER-PROOF 
5 COMPARTMENT 
STALLS 


149 


WATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 


NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Panel Runs insure SAFETY 
Chain link fabric is rust resistant. 
rmanently locked by INNER 
4 —E WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
No bert holes to match. Portable or 
ent construction. 
in sizes to fit your requirements. 
. and 6 ft. heights. Lengths 2 to 
ft. panels. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


tol and Miscelle fron. 


FENCE CO. 


6572 Winthrop Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


(Continued from page 28) 
Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Russell P. Cope, 
1205 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley 6, Calif. secre- 
tary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month. Thomas 
Eville, Route 1, Box 136H, Fresno, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Ill, secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, the 
third Tuesday of each month, except in July and 
August, at Pa and Ma's Restaurant, West Union, 
Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, 
Iowa, secretary. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. W. C. Schofield, Deot. of Ani- 
mal Pathology, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis 
2, Mo., secretary. 

Honsten Veterinary Medical Association, Houston, 
Texas, the first Thursday of each month. Ed- 
ward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of even-numbered months. 
R. A. Case, 400 S, Garden St., Peoria, IIL, secre- 
tary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Tuesday of each month. R. S. 
Wann, Wingate, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society, Louisville, 
Ky., the first Wednesday evening of each month. 
F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 
7, Ky., secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa., the fourth Wedne 
of each month. Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Cor. 
Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., 
secretary 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. C. L. Blakely, Angeli Memorial 
Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary ~ Hotel 
Elkhart, Elkhart, Ind., m., second 
Thursday of each Rw Worley: 3224 
Lincoln Way West, South Bend, Ind., secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, Mich., 
the second Wednesday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. Wis- 
consin Humane Society, 4150 N. Humbolt Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday of each 
month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Bottoms are water- trays with 44" turned up 
edges, heavily soldered alu- 
Lee minum mr: 1%" angle iron frames. Door 

frames i” O. D. her mesh filler 

Assembled. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
upper stalls 24° = 24" x 28° deop. 
ae 2 lower 36" x 36" x 28" deep. a 
age. Overall size: 6 wide x S'6” high x 284" deep. 
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CONSISTENT 


(Boxer clamp pictured) 


BEAUTIFUL EAR TRIMS 


EVERY TIME WITH 


Faultless Ear Patterns 


@ Precision built of finest materiols 
@ Designed on the original French curve 
@ Used by specialists throughout the country 
@ Money back guarantee 
BOXER CLAMP, $19.50 
DOBERMAN CLAMP, $20.50 
GREAT DANE CLAMP, $21.50 
Including instructions for trimming 
and after core 
FAULTLESS PATTERNS 
931 Gorden Lane, South Bend 21, Ind. 


Available only to registered veteri- 
narians. 

RD is being used successfully in the 
weight reduction of obese dogs. 


For information write 


HILL PACKING CO. 


Dept. Rx Topeka, Kan. 


THE ANIMAGRAPH 


Ulustrating aphic postion. Tube lowers straight 


down ander for fimoroscopy. Units removable 
portable. Less than 30 secomds for any change. 


MAKE SURE THE X-RAY MACHINE YOU BUY REFLECTS 
SOME THOUGHT OF THE VETERINARIAN IN ITS DE- 
SIGN. Don't make the mistake of purchasing a medical 


outfit designed for use on the human body 


ANIMAGRAPH 


TRADE MARK RES. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
U.S. PAT. NO. 2,325,704 JULY 6, 1943 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


NEW 1950 MODEL 
Basically the same 
but with new modern 
refinements. 
Exclusive hock- proof 
owt 1 Veterinary 
Design ure 
The only complete x-ray machine designed 
from the ground up for the exclusive use 
of the veterinarian. 
FLUOROSCOPY (motion pictures) 
RADIOGRAPHY (still pictures) 
THERAPY (for skin treatment) 
PORTABLE (large animals outside) 
Write for Price Use This Coupon. 
CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 
110 Cummington St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Kindly send me descriptive information, in- 


cluding prices and terms, on the New 1950 
Model -ampbell X-Ray Animagraph. 


Dr 
(Please Print) 


Address 


See ee eee 


(City and State) 
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ALL-WEATHER 


PAINT-Sti 


The ENDURING Animal Marking 
Paint in Handy Stick Form. 


Fadeproof - Weatherproo 


Marks al! animal oats 
whether Wet or Dry. Non 
toxic; non-injurious to hide 


r pelt. Lasts until the 


USE IT when making 
tests. when inoculating. 
vaccinating. at sales 
barns. etc. SIX COLORS. 
AT YOUR SUPPLY 
HOUSE or send 25¢ coin 
for sample stick to 


LAKE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3054 W. Carroll Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. C 
Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

New York City Veterinary Medical Association 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., the first 
Wednesday of each month, C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y., 
secretary 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical 
fourth Wednesday of each 

Bohlender, Box 588, Turlock, 


Association, the 
month I. N 
Calif., secretary 
Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month. James R 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary 
Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month E. W. Paul, 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 
Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of every other month 
Charles D. Stafford, Novato, Calif., secretary. 
Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Friday of each month. R. C 
Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
Calif., secretary 


Notice to Contributors 


Journal of the AVMA 
and the 


American Journal of V eterimary 
Research 


Exclusive Publication—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals. 


Manuscripts.—Manuscripts must be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced, and the original, not the 
carbon copy, submitted. One-inch margins 
should be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at 
top and bottom. Articles should be concise 
and to the point. Short, simple sentences are 
clearer and more forceful than long, complex 
ones. Footnotes and bibliographies also 
should be typed double space and should be 
prepared in the following style: name of 
author, title of article, name of periodical 
with volume, month (day of month, if week- 
ly), and year, 


Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that will 
fit into the Journals with a minimum of re- 
duction. Photomicrographs which cannot be 
reduced should be marked for cropping to 
l-column or 2-column width. Drawin 
should be made clearly and accurately in 
India ink on white paper. Figures appearing 
on graphs or charts should be large enough 
to allow for reduction necessary for the chart 
or graph to fit on Journal pages. All illus- 
trations should bear the name of the author 
on the back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple. Complex 
tables are not conductive to perusal. It is 
wiser to summarize complex material rather 
than to attempt to tabulate it. 


News.—Secretaries of associations and read- 
ers are requested to send us announcements 
of meetings and news items. 


Anonymous Letters.—Anonymous communi- 
cations, of whatever nature or purpose, to 
the JOURNAL or to the Association will not 
be published or referred for consideration to 
any Association official or committee, 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
600 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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ASTICS mean — 


of 


Mastic shown one-half larger than actual size 


NO SHARP EDGES! = NO BLUNT ENDS! 


INSURE SMOOTH AND PAINLESS INSERTION 


MASTICS, the original penicillin bougies for mastitis, are individually 
fashioned in seamless molds. Only this method does away with sharp edges 
along the length of the bougie which may painfully injure the teat. 


And MASTICS are the only bougie with special tapered ends—beveled to 
make insertion effortless and painless. Slightest pressure of thumb and finger 
gently eases the MASTIC through the sphincter into the streak canal. 

Add to these unique features the convenience of MASTICS’ ready-to-use 
foil-seal applicator and the fact that each dosage unit is entire and exact and 
you have effective penicillin therapy reduced to simplest terms. 


Next time you write or visit your veterinary supply dealer, why not order 
several boxes of MASTICS in each strength? They are available as Regular 
Strength MASTICS (25,000 units Penicillin “G’) and High Potency MASTICS 
(100,000 units Penicillin ‘G’). If your distributor cannot supply you, mail 
your order direct to us. All delivery charges prepaid if check is sent with 
order, otherwise C.O0.D. plus charges. 

*Caused by Strept. Agalactise 
NEW PRICES 
Regulor Strength High Potency 
MASTICS MASTICS 
25. $400 25%. . $7.50 


500’s $65. 


Contains 20 pachages of 25 each for convenient dispensing 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


PHEN O BOLES 


Trade Mark Reg. 


A d therapeutic dose of pheno 
thiazine in one tablet for sheep. swine. cattle 


and equines. 

25 gram—Box of 25 

25 gram—Box of 100 
gram—Box of 25 

124%, gram—Box of 100 

2 gram—Bottle of 100 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 


1 Ib. can (12 to case) 70c per Ib. 
5 Ib. can (5 to case) 67¢ per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum .b6¢ per lb. 
25 Ib. drum 64c per |b. 
150 Ib. drum 57¢ per |b. 


VITAMINS 
Formula on request. 

OCTO-MINS (8 Vitamin 
Bottle of 100 $ 1.35 
Bottle of 1000 . 11.00 
PANTOBEX Capsule) 
Bottle of 100 $l. 

Bottle of 1000 _.... 

CALF CAPSULES—A,C,D with Niacin 
Bottle of 100 $ 2.35 
Bottle of 500 10.75 
VITAMIN A, 100,000 USP Units 
Bottle of 50 capsules $2.95 
Bottle of 100 capsules 5.50 
VITAMIN A, 500,000 USP Units 
Box of 12 capsules $4.20 


ASCORBIC ACID, 250 Mg. Capsules 
Bottle of 100 $ 1.35 
Bottle of 1000 12.25 


SULFONAMIDES 
Sulfanilamide Powder U.S.P. 

1 Ib. bottle $1.80 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum 1.70 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum 1.65 per Ib. 
100 Ib. drum 1.55 per Ib. 


Sulfathiazole Sodium Powder 
U.S.P. 

| Ib. bottle $4.95 per lb. 
5 lb. bottle . 4.90 per Ib. 


Sulfapyridine 
| Ib. bottle ...$10.00 per Ib. 
5 |b. bottle ; 9.75 per Ib. 
Write for Cengiele Price List 
Terms 1% 10 deys F.O. 
Allowed on Shipments ef 100 Los. or More 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Fine Chemicals for the Veterinary Profession 
1116 West 37th Street. Chicage 8. LMlincis 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty- five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents for 
each additional word. Replies sent in care of 
the Journal, 25 cents extra. 
Remittance must accompany order. 

- Deadline for want | ads 12th of month pr pre- 
ceding date of issue. 

Names of classified advertisers using key “Tet- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian to assume responsibility in small ani- 
mal hospital located in New Jersey. Wonderful 
opportunity for right man. Address “Box Q 1,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


WANTED—Graduate veterinarian, 95 per cent 
large animal practice. Five-room house, modern 
conveniences. Car and equipment furnished. Monthly 
salary. Address “Box Q 6," c/o Journal of the 
AVMA 


Veterinarian for mixed practice, not afraid to 
work. Must have car. Prefer recent graduate. Com- 
pletely modern clinic in western Oregon town. Give 
all details and expected salary in first letter. Address 
“Box Q 8," c/o Journal of the AVMA 


Positions as veterinarians available with Civil 
Affairs in Japan. Position involves food processing, 
food sanitation, and control of communicable diseases 
in animals. Salary $6,400 per year plus 10 per cent 
foreign post differential. Free housing provided for 
principal and family, with transportation to and from 
point of hire paid by U.S. government, providing 
contract is completed. Employee must sign two-year 
contract. For details and application form, write 
Chief, Public Health and Welfare Section, GHQ, 
SCAP, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calit 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted—Established small animal practice, to buy 
or lease in Midwest, preferably Illinois or Ohio 
Write complete details. Address “Box Q 14,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA 


WANTED TO BUY—A good mixed or small 
animal practice with hospital and home. Give details, 
including photo, in first letter. Address “Box Q 18,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA 


Experienced veterinarian, graduate accredited 
school, married, desires to lease or purchase small 
animal hospital, or position leading to ownership. 
Address “Box Q 17,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Experienced veterinarian would like to associate 


with general practitioner in New Jersey with view to 
purchase in the very near future. Address “Box Q 
4,” c/o Journal of the AVMA 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Where there is an urgent need for the 
feeding of additional vitamin A we suggest 


VpC RIB -AD 


In RIB-AD this high vitamin A potency is supported by 
(per gram) — 150 USP units vitamin D:, 45 AOAC Chick 
units vitamin D: and 45 micrograms Riboflavin. VpC 
RIB-AD is indicated in cases of avitaminosis. 

This vitamin-protein supplement mixes perfectly with 
grains, concentrates, moist or wet feeds, without gum- 
ming or caking. 

2 to 3 percent is generally mixed in calf meals; dairy 


feeds for heifers, milkers, dry cows; beef cattle feeds; 
pig starters, growers and finishers; all feeds for poultry. 


A dry, stable, palatable powder 


ree 


100 pound drums. 25 pound pails. 


Literature and prices available to 
licensed, graduate veterinarians. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO., PEORIA 3, ILL. 
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M-A rs WITH 


Accepted and used 
by the profession 
since 1900 


in the treatment of 

Splints, Spavins, 

i= Curbs, Side Bones, 

Infiamed Tendons, 

i Bursal Lameness, 
Etc. 


Single Bottle..............$ 2.00 
V4 Dozen and One FREE.... 5.00 
Y Dozen and Two FREE.... 9.00 
1 Dozen and Four FREE.... 17.00 
2 Dozen and Four FREE.... 28.00 


Packaged 
Medicines 


for 
| Veterinarians 


unique 
k in 1896 we begon our unig 
are of supplying the Veterinarian 
with a line of effective Pharmaceuti- 
cal Products labeled with his — 
' ready to be dispense 


d address, 
a his office or carried on profes 
This valuable Carter- 


Luff service provides the busy _ 
titioner with additional income yet, 
at the same time, provides many 
hours of needed relaxation during 
his weekly routine. 


Write for Descriptive Price Sheet of 
a Hundred Dispensing Products 


sional calls. 


i CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL co. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 34) 


English graduate veterinarian, married, age 34, 
with ten years’ extensive experience, general practice 
and research in Britain and South Africa, seeks senior 
appointment in general practice, commercial firm, or 
hospital. Accommodations essential. Partnership if 
mutually satisfactory, Reply air mail to Dr. H. E 
Willams Jones, Moreson, Durbanville, Cape, South 
Africa 


POSITION WANTED—In Massachusetts, by 
graduate veterinarian with six years’ experience. Mar- 
ried, reliable, not afraid of hard work. Prefer small 
or mixed practice. Address “Box Q 11,” ¢/o Journal 
of the AVMA 


1947 Kansas State College woman graduate with 
one year's experience in state veterinary laboratory 
desires position in laboratory or practice within a 
200-mile radius of Denver, Colo. Address Dr. Mary 
H. Glenn, Box 266, Springfield, Colo 


1946 graduate, married, Christian, desires assistant- 
ship in mixed practice that will lead to future owner- 
ship. Licensed Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Prefer 
Pennsylvania, New England, or Midwestern states 
Available June 15, possibly April 1, 1950. Please 
state full particulars in first letter. Address “Box 
Q 13,” c/o Journal of the AVMA 


Veterinarian, 42 years of age, 1934 graduate of 
Switzerland university, seeks work anywhere avail- 
able. Capable veterinary surgeon; former teacher of 
animal husbandry. Address Dr. Kazys Alminas, 98 
Colt St., East Hartford, Conn 


Veterinarian, graduated in Germany, three years of 
practical experience, desires assistantship with estab- 
lished veterinarian or any related field. First citizen- 
ship papers taken out; speaks English. Address “Box 
Q 20," c/o Journal of the AVMA 


Veterinarian, graduated in Germany, doctorate 
degree in Vienna, one year practical experience, de- 
sires assistantship with established veterinarian or any 
related field. First citizenship papers taken out; 
speaks some English. Address “Box Q 21,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 
Due to recent death, this long-established, fully 
equipped small animal hospital can be leased with 
option to buy at a sacrificed price. Located close to 
Newark. N.J. Address “Box Q 2,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA 


FOR SALE— Rapidly expanding general practice in 
southern Ohio. Only 1 other practitioner serving 
75,000 people makes possible any proportion of small 
or large animal practice desired. Home and hospital 
on same lot, but separate buildings. Established two 
and one-half years. Selling for cost of real estate 
and equipment; or present yearly gross—-$13,000 
Only reason for selling is death in family. Address 


‘Box Q 3." c/o Journal of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—Small animal hospital in southern 
California coastal city. Thirty-three cages, 10 runs, 
drugs, instruments, and x-ray. Apartments available 
on the premises for both veterinarian and kennel 
man. Excellent chance to develop large animal prac- 
tice. Send complete information in first letter and 
further details will be furnished. Address “Box Q 
5." c/o Journal of the AVMA 


(Continued om page 38) 
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YOU 


and Your 


CLIENTS 


To bring more clients to you 


To give present clients a still greater appreciation of 
veterinary service 


These are among the objectives of the nation-wide public 
relations campaign being conducted by American Foun 
dation for Animal Health on behalf of the veterinary 
profession, 


Do you know the companies 
underwriting this program? 
Check the list below: 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 
Blue Cross Serum Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Columbus Serum Co. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Co. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. 
The Gregory Laboratory 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 

The National Laboratories Corp. 
Liberty Laboratories 
Missouri Valley Serum Co. The Roya! Serum Co. 


Norden Laboratories The Southwestern Serum Co. 


Pitman-Moore Co. The United Serum Co. 


The above « om panties comprise the me mbership ot 
Associated Serum Producers, Inc 
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ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA CHOLERA 


SERUM VIRUS 


A highly trained staff, and a 
modern laboratory with the latest 
in equipment make it possible 
for us to supply you, the veter- 
inarian, with the highest quality 
products; Products that are po- 
tent. effective and dependable; 
Products that have helped main- 
tain the high standards enjoyed 
by your profession. 


GRAIN BELT. 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


SO. 33RD STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Member Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


(Continued from page 36) 


FOR SALE—Small animal hospital located in 
Chicago. Established over five years. No real estate 
involved. Reasonable; terms. Address “Box Q 7,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Growing dog ‘and cat clinic in 3-room 
poo $1,500.00. Hospitalization place avail- 
Address Aachen Veterinary Clinic, 566 Eagle 

Ave., Bronx 55, N.Y 


~ FOR SALE—Well-established large animal practice 
in California, together with acreage and income 
property. Excellent opportunity for someone with 
ambition. Reasonable terms to the right party. $10,000 
down payment. Address “Box Q 9," c/o Journal of 
the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Well-established large animal prac- 
tice in desirable part of California. Apartment, 
office, and stables can be leased reasonably. Only 
sincere, competent large animal man with moderate 
capital aeed apply. Might consider leasing practice 
to right man. Address “Box Q 10,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA. 


For $45,000, you can walk into the best practice 
spot in the suburbs of Philadelphia. In this section 
you could hardly buy a nice home for that amount 
Price includes everything. New, modern hospital 
building with kennels for 75 animals, all new equip- 
ment, over a dozen rooms and wards. Adjoining 
living quarters ample for average size family. Ar 
active and growing practice, mostly small animal 
Wealthy section, on main traffic artery. Terms 
available to suit. Only sincere inquiries, statin 
prospect's name, college, and class, will be answer 

Address “Box Q 12,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SAL E—By widow of recently deceased 
veterinarian, long-established large animal practice in 
southern city of 100,000. Instruments and drugs 
included. Practice grosses $24,000 a year. Address 
“Box Q 16,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Outstanding small animal hospital. 
Unusual, highly efficient floor plan provides an 
easily worked hospital with smooth traffic flow of 
clients and animals. Completely equipped with twin 
examining rooms, 4 wards, 90 inside cages, 22 out- 
side concrete runs. Excellent location on main high- 
way, Outskirts of large southern California coastal 
city, Rapidly growing area, Ideal climate. Address 
‘Box Q 15,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE Excellent location on main highwer, 
Rocky Mountain region. Hospital one-year old, 25 
cages, ten runs, drug room, surgery office, x-ray room, 
and waiting room. Apartment for couple. Room to 
expand; ample mixed practice for 2. Partnership 
considered. Address “Box Q 19,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous 


PELTON STERILIZERS — 14 x 8 x 3-4 deep. 
Fully automatic electric sterilizers; galvanized metal 
exterior; porcelain imterior; inner tray; shipping 
weight around 35 Ib. Price: $25.00 F. O. B. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Surgical Supply Service, 825 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


(Continued on page 40) 
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For Better Management of MASTITIS 
Administer Penicillin in 


A single injection of penicillin-in-PENICLE 
establishes therapeutic levels of the drug 
in the lactating udder, and maintains them 
for at least three days or six milkings. In a 
majority of cases, this is sufficient time to 
ensure that even slowly dividing strains 
will be killed. In some instances, however, 
a second injection may be necessary after 
three days to destroy the penicillin-sensi- 
tive organisms which were dormant or not 
dividing during the first seventy-two-hour 
period. 

PENICLE is a water-in-oil emulsion which 
offers outstanding advantages as a retain- 
ing vehicle in antibiotic therapy. The use of 


PENICLE with penicillin in the treatment of 
bovine mastitis due to S. agalactiae 
results in better dispersion of the drug 
throughout the gland, and maintenance of 
therapeutic levels for a longer period in the 
affected quarter. With PENICLE, frequent 
injections are not required; control of 
therapy remains in the hands of the 
veterinarian. 


PENICLE is sold only to graduate veteri- 
narians. You can use the soluble crystalline 
penicillin of your choice in PENICLE. 


supPueo: Bottles containing 100 cc. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


WALLACE LABORATORIES, INC. 


53, PARK PLACE NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


1, Foley, E. J; Stults, A. W; Lee, S. W.. and Byrne, J. V. Am. J. Vet. Research 10. 66 (Jen ) 1949 


"It is important to maintain effective cor 
centr tions of penicillin in the affected 
udder until all S. have reached 
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NEW HI-CURRENT ELECTRIC 


FIRING IRON 
NOW adapted for Surgery and Cautery 
use for the VETERINARIAN in genera! 


practice. 


@ Uniform Constant @ Quiet — Clean 
Heat @ Safe — Quick 

Mechanically Reliable 
@ All Electric 

@ Non-Corrosive Steel ° Compact — 
Alley Points Self-Contained 


NICHOLSON MANUFACTURING, Inc. 


2811 E. 3rd Avenue, Denver 6, Colo. 


@ Three Position Heat 
Selector 


The Status of BHC in Poultry 
Production 


Whether the use of benzene hexachloride 
(BHC), as recommended by manufacturers 
and investigators, will harm the flavor of 
poultry meat and eggs has been a_ hotly 
contested issue, highlighted by conflicting 
scientific reports. Evidence to date, in- 
cluding information supplied in the report 
of the AVMA Committee on Parasitology 
at the 1949 Detroit convention, suggests 
that if this insecticide is used judiciously, 
and if prescribed intervals are allowed be- 


ANIMAL 
CASTRATION 


Now ready for sale, a new enlarged text-book for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, written 
and published by George Ransom White, M.D., D.V.M. 


This book contains 292 pages and 254 illustrations. 

every operation is illustrated and described. The book is authorita- 
tive and instructive. It sponsors the latest, safest and most satisfactory 
methods of unsexing domesticated animals 


WHITE'S 


Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealem, also by the Author, George R. White, P. 0. 
Lock Box 901, Nastwille, Tennessee. 


(Continaed from page 438) 


pans, 2-quart 
less than 1 
32809 


FOR SALE—Solid stainless steel 
size In dozen lots, $1.25 each In 
dozen lots, $1.75 each. Dr. H. E. Viergutz, 
Grand River, Farmington, Mich 


Books and Magazines 


CHARTS—Informative, helpful, ideal for office 
wall: World Map of Dogs, Chart of All-American 
Breeds, All-Terriers Trimming Chart. $1 each, 3 
for $2, any assortment. Judy Publishing Co. (Dog 
World), 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, IIL. 


72 PAGES AND MORE every month on pets. All 
articles slanted to aid breeders of every pet known. 
Written by outstanding authorities. $2 year; sample 
25¢. We can obtain a book on any pet you desire 
Established 1934. All-Pets Magazine, Fond du Lac 
i, Wis 


For Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRU- 
MENTS—Essential equipment, replacement parts 
and materials, designed and manufactured especially 
for artificial insemination. Prompt delivery, New 
catalog. Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., Flour- 
town, Pa 


tween treatment and marketing, it is un- 
likely to be responsible for off-flavors. From 
this standpoint, therefore, it would seem 
that veterinarians may recommend and use 
it with calculated confidence. 


INJURED TEATS 
HEAL AS THE MILK 


Pat. 9/28/18 No. 2450217 


Uses: After surgery or accidental injury to 
a teat. Scabs, cracks, cow pox, etc. 
The purpose of this instrument is the removal 

of milk from an injured teat of a lactating cow 
in a constant drip, flowing on the outside of 
the instrument in direct contact with the lining 
of the teat canal and over the injured inner sur- 
face, in such a manner as to promote healing 
and prevent further damage by manual milking 
of the injured teat 


Packed 1 doz. in a case — $5.00 


Dr. H. A. Alcorn Adair, lowa 
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‘SWIFT MAKES 
-PARD rich in 
meat proteins 


Test after test insures its unchanging 
quality. The Swift chemist above is doing 
distillation tests on the protein content of Pard 
... another step in the quality-supervision of 
Pard to assure uniformity in nutrient content. 

Pard is formulated to the exacting specifica- 
tions of the Swift Research Laboratory ... a 
laboratory noted for thoroughness and its superb 
staff of scientists and specialists in every field re- 
lated to the feeding and health of dogs. 


Pard has been proved capable of sustaining 
optimum health by the results of test feedings 
conducted on generation after generation of dogs 
in Swift’s famous kennels. On a diet of Pard 
and water, these dogs have shown excellent 
growth and maintenance. Reproduction normal. 
Irrefutable proof that Pard contains every 
known essential for good nutritional health. 
Be safe! Feed and recommend rich, nourishing 
Pard—the complete ‘‘one-dish-dinner’’! 
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estrogenic solution 
for the 
non-settling cow 


DINOVEX is a water-soluble estrogenic 
preparation made specifically for the treat- 
ment of functional sterility of cows that come 
in heat but fail to settle with frequent serv- 
ices, on account of insufficient estrogen 
production by their ovaries during estrus. 
DINOVEX, when used according to direc- 
tions, supplements ovarian estrogen pro- 
duction during estrus thus providing the 
necessary stimulation to the maturing fol- 
licle to proceed towards ovulation and 
corpus luteum formation. 

In extensive field tests covering 271 cows 
with histories of low fertility of long stand- 
ing, a Conception rate of 77.5 percent was 
obtained with 1.2 treatments and 1.8 serv- 
ices per cow. + 

Available through your veterinary supply 
house. 


FREE! Write for literature giving more 
detailed information on DINOVEX. 
Veterinary Division 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL 
CORPORATION 
Raritan 


New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 432) 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical 
tion, the fourth Tuesday of each month. R. 
McFarland, 3621 Jewell St., San Diego 9, Calit., 
secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. D. H. 
McDole, 8674 Melrose Ave. Los Angeles 46. 
secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tues- 
day of each month, 8:00 p.m. at the Peckway 
Skeet Club. Robert P. Knowles, 2936 N.W. 17th 
Ave., Miami, Fla., secretary. 


FAO Fifth Annual Conference 


The fifth annual conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization was held on 
Nov. 21, 1949, in Washington, D.C. Major 
matters to come before the Council were 
world review and outlook, commodity prob- 
lems, international investment and financ- 
ing facilities, the program of FAO and the 
technical programs of governments, tech- 
nical assistance for economic development, 
and the site of FAO headquarters. 

Members of the FAO Council are: Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, the 
Philippine Republic, Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States 


OILZO° 


(Tnoleim Ozonide of Olive Oil) 


The topical antiseptic and deodorizing 
healing agent for skin affections in small 
and large animals. Oilzo’s therapeutic 
effect is achieved by slow release of 
nascent oxygen (24-40 hours) within the 
tissues. It is non-toxic, non-astringent 
and is bland and soothing to the tissues. 


Oilzo is bactericidal and fungicidal. 


Literature and Samples on Request 


EOF Bmpany 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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WHEN DOSAGE 
IS BY 
BODY WEIGHT... 


FROMM 
CANINE 

DISTEMPER 

VACCINE 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 
Grefron, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Telephone Cederburg 611 


welt past the ident age of sight weeks 
Green Method). Owners of these dogs should 
of informed, however, of the nore 
Dosage should be 1 mg. per body 
but in no case less than 25 mg. 
is desirable that these dog owners poy © return 
visit after 5 days to satisfy 
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ONTROLS CALF SCOURS! 


SULFATHALIDINE 


phthalylsulfathiazole (VETERINARY) 


Just one dose daily of SuvearHauipine phthalylsulfathiazole is remarkably 
effective in curtailing losses from ealf scours. 

Given orally, SULFATHALIDINE is nontoxic, since less than 5°% is absorbed 
and over 95% of its antibacterial action is in the intestinal tract. Thus, adminis- 
tration of SULFATHALIDINE results in smaller dosage, more economical treatment. 


This exceptional intestinal sulfonamide has repeatedly demonstrated its 


effectiveness and safety in treatment of calf scours (white scours),'* infectious 
enteritis of swine,®* enteritis of rabbits, and bacillary dysentery of dogs and cats.° 


Supplied in the following oral dosage forms: 
No. 2264-—4.0-Gm. tablets (slotted). bottles of 100 and 500 
No. 2261-—0.5-Gm. tablets (slotted), bottles of 100 and 1,000 
No. 2267——'4-lb. and L-Ib. bottles of powder 


J. Am. Vet. M.A. 106:274, May 1966. 2. Cornell Vet. April 1946. 3. N. Am. Vet. 90:81, Sept. 1949 
Vet. MA. 115-261, October 1949. 5. Am. Vet. MLA. 106:7, Jan. 1945, 6. J. Am. Vet. MLA. 107.238, Oct. 1945, 7 
Vet. 27.564, Sept. 1946. 8. Vet. Med. 42:170, May 1947. 9. J. Am. Vet. M.A. 108.89, Feb, 1946 


VETERINARY DIVISION S A p & p 0 M PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


BRANCHES Atlonta, Baltimore New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicage, Portiend, 
Son Francisco, Kansas City, Dallas, St. Lovis, New Orleans, Minneapolis. 
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STANDARDIZED 
HIGHLY POTENT 
PALATABLE 


A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF VITAMINS 
A AND D 


Natola permits adequate treatment in small dosage. It is indicated for 
the prevention and correction of deficiencies of either vitamin A or D or 
both in all animals. Natola is available as a liquid and in capsule form. 


Natola Liquid is supplied in 10-cc bottles, each provided with a con- 
venient dropper cap. Five drops contain approximately 5000 units of 
vitamin A and 1000 units of vitamin D. 


Natola Capsules are supplied in boxes of 100 and 250. Each capsule 
contains 5,000 units of vitamin A and 1,000 units of vitamin D. 


Member Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Jaboles tor 


Modern Uterine Medication 


They combine the 
Bacteriostatic * Deodorizing and * Healing Action of 
Sulfanilamide 33 gr., Sulfathiazole 5 gr., and Urea 207 gr. 


TABOLES are compressed tablets of capsule shape 
which disintegrate promptly in the presence of body 
fluids or water. 

They are packaged four in a sealed GLASSINE 
ENVELOPE to prevent the effects of moisture upon 
the unused content of the opened jar. 


ONE or TWO taboles are inserted into the uterine 
cavity for the average case. 


Jars of 25 


Supplied in 100 (4-25's) 


“Coast to Coast Service"’ Home Office — Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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NEWCASTLE 
VACCINE 


WEWLASTLE DISEA 


NEWCASTLE VACCINE 


KILLED VIRUS 


Formalin-inactivated 


This type of nonviable vaccine is backed 
by the published reports of Schoening', 
Brandly*, Coronel® and others’. Premar- 
keting research on Jen-Sal’s new vaccine 
was under the personal direction of Dr. 
Joseph P. Scott. Newcastle Vaccine may 
be used on all birds from baby chicks to 
laying flocks without risk of systemic re- 
actions and with total freedom from 
premises contamination with live virus. 


The dose for adult birds, or those more 


Chick-Embryo Origin 


Alumina Gel Added 


than one month old, is 1 cc. by deep, 
intragluteal injection; for chicks from 1 to 


21 days old, 0.5 cc. 


Specify Jen-Sal Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine, Killed Virus, on your future orders— 
a dependable product that is distributed 
exclusively to the profession. Supplied in 
individually-cartoned vials of 50 cc. and 
500 cc. 


Viel 50 cc. ( 50 adult doses)... 
Viel 500 cc. (500 adult doses) 


$1.08: Necat 
. 6.00: Nolin 


WRITE FOR PRODUCT LITERATURE 


‘ES Osten, O 


natlor 


Legenhause Anderson, W 


. and Hall, 


‘ 
nt Thomp: son, tpizectologie de la Maladie 
« Int. des Epizooties, 


31, (1949): 112 
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